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_ MISS EDITH’S MODEST REQUEST. 





BY BRET HARTE. 





My Papa knows you, and he says you’re a man 
who makes reading for books ; 

But I never read nothing you wrote, nor did 
Papa—I know by his looks. 

So I guess you’re like me when [ talk, and I 
talk, and [ talk all the day, 

And they only say: ‘' Do stop that child !’”’ or, 
‘* Nurse ! take Miss Edith away.”’ 


But Papa said if I was good I could ask you— 
a one by myself— 

If you wouldn’t write me a book like that little 
one up on the shelf. 

{ don’t mean the pictures, of course, for to 
make them you've got to be smart ; 

But the reading that runs all around them, you 
know—just the easiest part 


You needn’t mind what it’s about, for no one 
will see it but me 

And Jane—tha'’s my nurse~and John—he’s 
the coachman—just only us three. 

You’re to write of a bad little girl, that was 
wicked and bold and all that ; 

And then youare to write, if you please, some- 
thing good—very good—of a cat! 


This cat she was virtuous and meek, and kind 
to her parents, and mild, 

And careful and neat io her ways, though her 
mistress was such a bad child ; 

And hours she would sit and would gaze when 
her mistress—that’s me—was so bad, 

And blink, just as if she would say: ‘‘Oh! 
Edith, you make my heart sad.” 


And yet, you would scarcely believe it, that 
beautiful, angelic cat 

Was blamed by the servants for stealing what- 
ever, they said, she’d get at. 

And when Jobe drank my milk—don’t you tell 
me! I know just the way it was done— 

They said ’twas the cat—and she sitting and 
washing her face in the sun 


And then there was Dick, my canary. When 
I left Its cage open, one day, 

They all made believe that she ate it, though I 
know that the bird flew away. 

And why? Just because she was playing with 
a feather she found on the floor. 

As if cat’s couldn’t play with a feather with- 
out people thinklog ’twas more. 


Why, once we were romping together, when I 
knocked down a vase from the shelf. 

That cat was as grieved and distressed as if 
she bad done it herself ; 

And she walked away sadly and hid herself, 
and never came out until tea— 

So they say, for they sent me to-bed, and she 
bever came even to me, ‘ 


No matter whatever happened, it was laid at 
the door of that cat. 

Why, once, when I tore my apron—she was 
wrapped in it, and I called * Rat !’’— 

Why, they blamed thatonher. I shall never— 

"no, not to my dying day— 

Forget the pained look that she gave me when 

they slapped me and took me away. 


Of course. you know just what comes next 
when a child is as lovely as that. | 

She wasted quite slowly away—it was goodaess 
was killing that cat. 

I know it was nothing she ate, for her taste 
was exceedingly nice ; 

But they said she stole Bobby’s ice cream, and 
caught a bad cold from the ice. 


And you'll promise to make me a book like 
that little one up on the shelf. 

And you'll eall her ‘‘ Naomi,’ because it’s a 
name thatshe just gave herself ; 

For she’d scratch at my doorin the morning, 
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and whenever I’d call out ‘* Who’s 
there?”’ 

She would answer ‘‘Nuomi! Naomi!’’ like a 
Christian, I vow and declare. 


And you'll put me and herinabook. And, 
mind, you’re to say I was bad; 
And I might have been badder than that but 
for the example I had. 
And you'll say that she was a Maltese, and 
what’s that you asked? ‘Is she dead ?”’ 
Why, please sir, there ain’t any cat! You're to 
make one up out of your head ! 
rr 


THE FACE TOWARD JERUSALEM. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Every step of the Lord Jesus Christ left 
a footprint for his followers to study. We 
should be looking for these footprints of 
our Master and endeavor to tread in them 
ourselves. Every word and act of Jesus 
has a spiritual significance for us. For 
example, we find a vitally important 
truth—yes, several of them—wrapped up 
in that incident recorded in the ninth chap- 
ter of St. Luke. 

Jesus had just bade farewell to Galilee 
and set out on his final journey to Jerusa- 
lem. The time for him to be offered and 
to ‘‘ be received up” was at hand. So he 
steadfastly set his face toward Jerusalem, 
although he knew that for him were being 
prepared a cruel mockery and an ignomin- 
ious, bloody death. As soon as he had 
crossed the hills on the southern border of 
Galilee he reached the pretty Samaritan 
village of El-Gannim (or ‘Fountain of 
Gardens”). Hecomes attended by a mul- 
titude of followers, and asks for food and 
lodging over night in the village. But the 
bitterly bigoted Samaritans of the little 
town insultingly refuse him shelter, be- 
cause ‘his face was as though he would go 
to Jerusalem.” Rudely repulsed, he leaves 
the churlish inhabitants on his flank and 
moves on, by another route, toward the 
“City of the Great King.” 

Now this incident, which is too often 
overlooked as unimportant, has some sug- 
gestive lessons to the Christian. Itteaches 
us, in the first place, that we should never 
shrink from a path of duty, however many 
be the obstacles we may encounter. .Jesus 
had an errand of sublime self-sacrifice to 
be performed at Jerusalem, and he was 
not to be diverted from it by any obstruc- 
tion that human enmity could lay across 
his path. Brethren, you and I often find 
the line of duty made harder by irritating 
oppositions—often, too, from the very 
people whom we aim to benefit. The 
temptation is strong to invoke a maledic- 
tion on our opposers (as John and James 
did upon the foolish bigots of the Samari- 
tan village). The Master’s example teaches 
us to march unflinchingly forward in the 
path of duty, with our faces steadfastly 
set toward God. This is not an age of 
heroic Christianity. There is more pulp 
than pluck in the average Christian pro- 
fessor, when self-denial is required. The 
men and women who not only rejoice in 
doing their duty for Christ, but even rejoice 
in overcoming uncomfortable obstacles in 
the doing it, are quite too scarce. The 
piety that is most needed is a piety that 
will stand a pinch; a piety that would 
rather eat an honest crust than fare sump- 
tuously on fraud; a piety that can work up 
stream against currents; a piety that sets 
its face like a flint in the straight, narrow 
road of righteousness. 

2. Such an uncompromising ‘religion 





from the world. Jesus found himself on 
hostile soil as soon as he set foot in Sama- 
ria.. The Christian also must reach the 
New Jerusalem by a straight march through 
an enemy’s country. 


“ This worid is not a friend to grace, 
‘To help us on to God ” 


This world has hated me, and it will hate 
you, was Christ’s fair warning to his 
disciples. It is as true now as it was then 
that whosoever will be the uncompromis- 
ing friend of Christ will be treated as an 
enemy by those who despise the religion of 
the Cross. The piety that is not ashamed 
to be nicknamed ‘“ Puritanical” is not 
popular in this world, and never will be 
until the Millennium. Yet, to keep on 
good terms with the world and at the 
same time not to ‘‘ break” with the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the absurd and abortive 
endeavor of too many who profess and call 
themselves Christians. Bunyan describes 
this style of character in ‘Mr. Facing- 
both-ways.” This class hanker after all 
the fashions and follies cf Vanity Fair, aim 
to get their fill of sinful enjoyments, that can 
be indulged in without too much public 
scandal; amd yet claim to be the Lord’s 
pilgrims, bound toward the Celestial City. 
This wretched attempt at compromise and 
conformity only provokes the contempt of 
the world’s people and the holy indignation 
of God. A Christian never wins the world 
by going over to it. ‘‘ Come out and be ye 
separate!” is Christ’s solemn injunction. 
True godliness of life and the true enjoy- 
ment of life both depend upon a hearty, 
conscientious obedience to Christ's com- 
mandments, No man can possibly serve 
two opposing masters. Now, if there be a 
single backsliding reader of this article, who 
has got himself entangled in sinful com- 
pliances and has drifted off into conformity 
with the world, let me exhort him to begin 
this new year by setting his face like a 
flint toward Jerusalem. 

Backsliding always begins with getting 
our faces away from Jesus. Whither the 
face looks the footsteps tend. While Paul 
was ‘‘looking unto Jesus” he kept on 
pressing toward the heavenly prize. As 
soon as we cease to keep our eye on God’s 
Word as our rule of daily conduct, on 
Christ’s cross as our only hope of salvation, 
and on Christ’s service as our chief end of 
life, we begin to backslide. No Christian’s 
countenance can shine when it is turned 
away from his Saviour. No awakened 
sinner ever can hope to obtain peace and 
divine help for a better life as long as he 
looks back longingly toward the sins of 
Sodom, ‘‘ Remember Lot’s wife.” 

8. It was probably about the time of his 
repulse by the Samaritans that Jesus de- 
livered those solemn injunctions to his fol- 
lowers about taking up their’ cross daily, 
if they would be his disciples. He drewa 
sharp line and made aclean issue. Who- 
ever did not care more for him and his 
Gospel than for kindred and property, for 
houses and lands and populsrity, was not, 
worthy of a place in his Kingdom. There 
was to be no wavering. The man who 
put his hand to the plow and looked back 
was not fit for the Kingdom of God. In 
the original Greek the word is ‘‘not well 
put” for the Kingdom. This implies that 
his feet are on the solid rock, and that he 
stands well in his shoes, with his face set 
like a flint toward God. All the most 
effective characters in the Bible—Daniel 


were men of this fiber. “Their eyes looked 
only one way, and they looked clearly. 
They could not be cajoled or frightened. 
Their countenances—like the countenance 
of Stephen when it was upturned toward 
Heaven—shone as an angel’s, in the light of 
God. 

It is a religion of this fiber that the times 
demand. We need more of the Christian- 
ity that steadfastly sets its face toward 
Christ’s Word aod holy will. An ungodly 
world will be compelled to look at such 
Christly living as at ‘the sun shining in 
its strength.” God loves to look at those 
who carry Jesus in their faces, Of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Such living brings happy dying. Good 
Dean Alford asked that it might be in- 
scribed on his tombstone: ‘‘ This is the inn 
of a traveler on his way to Jerusalem,” 
To many of us this may be the last year on 
earth. Let us determine to so live that, 
when Death calls our names on bis roll, we 
may be found with our faces steadfastly 
set toward ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden.” 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 


No impartial looker-on can fail to observe 
the vast advance stride made by the last 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention in Washing- 
ton. It has been a yéarly guest here for at 
least ten years. It has passed through all the 
succeeding stages of contumely, ridicule, 
menace, to reach, at last, after a decade, 
the vantage-ground of common tolerance 
and decent treatment. Comparatively few 
persons are large or liberal-minded enough 
to separate a cause from its advocates; to 
judge it solely on its merits, irrespective of 
those who have it in their power to make 
it ridiculous. The suffrage movement has 
not been fashionable, if only for the reason 
that such an army of ridiculous women 
hovered in its rear, making its assemblages 
grotesque, its proceedings often incon- 
sequent and disorderly. In the mind of 
the public adozen women, educated, earnest, 
and eloquent, seemed to weigh as nothing 
in the balance beside Mary Walker, attired 
like Pocahontas and screaming like an idiot. 

At last has been reached a more tempered 
and benignant day. Tirades are no longer 
in order. Scolding has ceased. Mary 
Walker nurses her cane in a corner, suf- 
ficiently coerced and subjugated for the 
moment to give place to her betters, though 
ready to scream herself into new notoriety 
at the faintest provocation. Lincoln Hall 
was crowded at every session of the Con- 
vention. With but one or two exceptions, 
the ladies on the platform looked like any 
other assemblage of elegantly attired, in- 
tellectual women. The president, Dr. 
Clemence Lozier, of New York, attired in 
black velvet, a handsome matron of fifty, 
with blooming cheeks and an unlined 
countenance, presided with ease and dig- 
nity. Then there was Mrs, Stanton, God 
bless her!—the woman whom all women 
should honor. She sat there, under her 
crown of snow-white curls, under her crown 
of seventy years, as strong and beautiful 
as ever. The women of this generation 
will never realize what they owe to this re- 
markable woman; but coming generations 
of women will rise up and call her blessed. 
Her statue will stand among the people. The 





in Babylon, Elijah before Ahab, Peter 


daughters of men will point to it and say: 
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‘* Behold one of the mothers of our liber- 
ties. Single-handed, alone, she fought our 
battles before we were born. She stood be 
fore legislatures, she bore scorn and rid- 
icule, the burden and heat of a long day of 
unsurpassed effort, that we might take our 
places untrammeled and free in the human 
race.” 


One could not see Mrs. Stanton without 
looking for her double, Susan B. Anthony, 
Nor could one listen to the deep melody of 
her voice, to her clear logic “and scholastic 
eloquence, without waiting for the quaint 
response and quick, penchant wit of her 
long-time companion. But no Susan was 
to beseen, No. Susan was kindling her 
own fires, and sweeping out her little log 
school-houses, and preaching the faith to 
miners and pioneers, in far-off Colorado, 
while her sisters did the same, minus the 
fires and the sweeping, in luxurious Wash- 
ington. But she sent $200 and her God- 
speed, just the same, My heart is with 
you, she said—and what a great, big, 
honest heart itis! Thus, though invisible, 
‘* Susan” was scarcely the less there than 
if her well-worn black silk and shining 
spectacles had been perfectly apparent. 
Mrs, Lilly Devereux Blake, of New York, 
was called in the morning journals the 
‘pretty woman of the Convention.” This 
lady was delicately reared amid aristo- 
cratic associations, where the wild winds 
and rough associations of the outer world 
could reach her not. But somehow she 
worked her way or, rather, grew her way 
out of Japonicadom; and here she is, amid 
gnarled oaks and bright snap-dragons of wo- 
men, a stately lily of a woman, with deli- 
cate features, a high, proud nose, and a pair 
of great gray eyes, that dilate as she speaks 
till they light her whole face like two great 
soft stars. Among the new-comers was 
Dr. Mary Thompson, of Oregon, a 
woman with a strong, kind face, graceful 
gestures, and brave words, uttered in a very 
winning way. She boasted of thirty years 
of marriage; of a good husband; of three 
sons and two daughters; of a successful 
profession—that, on the whole, had fairly 
earned her right to be there. But the 
quaintest new-comer was little Julia Smith, 
of Glastonbury, of Connecticut—little in 
body and great in soul; she of the Alder- 
ney cows and of the new translation of the 
Bible, which, though she may not vote, is 
accepted as a standard in the library of 
Harvard College. In aspect she is what 
we all like to call a dear little old lady. 
Mrs. Hooker said she could not get her to 
tell her age, though she tried to make 
her, all the way from Connecticut; because 
the little lady said that, if she owned to 
more than seventy years, people would think 
her in her dotage and as of one whose 
judgment is not to be trusted. ‘But they 
do say” that she is eighty-five. She looks 
scarcely past sixty—a slight, delicate-fea- 
tured little woman, with a wonderfully 
sweet smile, which covers her face till you 
can think of nothing else. She studied 
Greek and Hebrew that she might be qual- 
ified to make a translation of the Bible, 
which she has done from beginning to end. 
She has kept a diary for thirty years in the 
French language; yet she is only a-plain 
little country woman, who lives with her 
sister in a farm-house in Connecticut. Sheis 
evidently the feminine partner, and proba- 
bly, if she had been left to herself, would 
never have resisted taxation without repre- 
sentation. It is her sister Abbey, who has 
the stiffer backbone, who refused to pay 
the taxes, who went to town meeting, and 
who annually suffers the tax-gatherer to 
take her Alderney cows for taxes, though 
he takes them under her protest. It is only 
the spirit of the Pilgrim Fathers, the spirit 
that tumbled the tea into Boston Harbor 
shut up in two little women—thuat is all. 
You don’t wonder at it,do you? Human 
nature is human nature, you know; always 
the same, with modifications, whether im- 
pelling a man’s or a woman's brain and 
heart. 

No one on the platform had been changed 
80 much by the years as Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. Not that. she has grown greatly 
aged or is less fine-looking. The change, I 
would say, is in her spirit and manner. 
The first time she appeared on the platform 
of a convention was at Newport, R. I., in 
1870. Susan B. Anthony led her out, a 
timid, Sensitive woman, with drooping 
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head and down-drooping eyelids, She was 


“not equal to standing up, and spoke with 
hesitation and diffidence sitting in a chair. 


In the course of her remarks, she said she 


desired to go to Heaven chiefly because she. 


wanted to see Moses. Having no desire to 
see him myself, the remark naturally im- 
pressed itself on my mind, It came back 
with great force the other day when I 
saw advance toward the front of the plat- 
form, with a quick step, this samelady, her 
head thrown back defiantly, her handsome 
nose high in the air, her hands gesticulat- 
ing, her voice loud and ringing, yet thrill- 
ing with an unmistakable emotional timbre. 

‘* Isabella !” ‘‘ Moses!” 

Should’st thou come suddenly now upon 
that meek old man, I am sure he would 
start back and say: ‘‘ Daughter of the 
Nineteenth Century, Iknow thee not. The 
desire for intimate acquaintance is confined 
to thyself. When I lived upen the earth, 
the daughters of men were quiet; they 
were silent; they staid in their tents. 
They were the slaves and servants of men. 
There were no Beechers in those days. 
Pray excuse me, Daughter of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Thy nose is too high, 
thine eyes too wild, to find ‘soul food’ in 
the dull society of a meek old man, who 
lived ages before the ‘rights of women’ 
were dreamed of. Go thou to thy corner 
of Heaven, and I will go to mine.” 

I doubt if Mrs. Hooker cares as much 
about seeing Moses to-day as she did then, 
She didnot mention him. Shespoke proudly 
and rejoicingly of a household that ‘‘ never 
had a man in it,” and flourished accordingly. 
Mrs. Hooker is a woman of a very fine and 
sensitive nature. But the heavy trouble, 
the bewildering care of those who ‘‘ strive 
to make the crooked straight” have had 
the effect on her that they must ever have 
on such a finely-strung soul. What many 
think over calmly and as calmly condemn 
she broods over with an intensity of feel- 
ing that has in it something of heart-break. 
Her heart is overstrained; so is her mind. 
Out of such stuff is made the martyrs of 
every cause. 

I believe the prayer-meeting in the Sen- 
ate reception-room was an emanation of 
hers. Nothing could have been more 
futile—I may say foolish. It is well 
always to pray and never to faint; but the 
less ado we make about our praying in 
some places the better. This Senate re- 
ception-room is nothing but a_pas- 
sage-way to the inner rooms and 
corridors of the Senate Chamber It was 
soon filled to overtlowing with disorderly 
pages and rowdies of the worst stamp. 
That the Capitol police were not present, or, 
if present, made not the slightest attempt 
to quell the riot, is a sufficient comment on 
its demoralization and inefficiency. In 
vain the sisters at the end of the room 
tried to sing 

“Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah!” 

Not Jehovah himself could guide them 
effectually through such a bedlam. The 
mob shouted for Mary Walker, who, see- 
ing her first opportunity, mounted a table 
and began to shriek to her utmost; which 
is very much of a most, I assure you. It 
was dreddful; but not more dreadful than 
the scene in the House of Representatives 
last spring, when Beebe, of New York, 
jumped upon his desk and shouted and 
stamped. Indeed, it was very much like 
it, with attempts at religious devotions 
added, It was the mistake of the Con- 
vention (not that they prayed, but that 
they attempted to pray where they did), 
the one disgraceful scene of the Conven- 
tion, in which no member of it took part. 
It only proved anew how a mistake of 
judgment may make the best. of causes 
absurd for the moment. 

The most effectivescenes of the Conven- 
tion were those in which chosen delegates 
addressed the Committee of Privileges and 
Elections, The fact that this very import- 
ant committee of the Senate was willing to 
set apart two consecutive mornings to listen 
to these ladies marked several steps in ad- 
vance in the progress of their cause. The 
speakers the first morning were Julia 
Smith, of Connecticut, Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts, and Mrs. Lozier, of New 
York. The second day the Committee was 
addressed by Rev. Olympia Brown, Mrs. 
Filley, of New Hampshire, Dr. Mary 
Thompson, of Oregon, Lilly Devereux 





Blake, of New York, and Isabella Hooker, 
of Connecticut. The room be- 
ing too small to hold the audience who 
assembled to listen, the Committee had ad- 
journed to the Senate reception-room. 
Here all the troublous elements of two 
days before werestill. A woman’s prayer- 
meeting was one thing; women. address- 
ing the Committee of Privileges and Elec- 
tions quite another. Near two long win- 
dows, through which the great, glad sun 
poured tides of radiance, after two days of 
darkness and storm, stood a long table, 
covered with blue cloth, around which sat 
the Committee. 

Near the head sat. Merrimon, of North 
Carolina, a venerable man, with white hair 
and fine, sympathetic features. More than 
once waves of feeling passed over his face 
as he listened to the speakers before him, 
whose voices thrilled with their ‘* terrible 
earnestness.” Next him sat Hill, of 
Georgia, who came in late and listened 
with a smile on his face. No Southern 
man believes in a woman speaking in 
meeting, even if he be a Methodist and a 
local preacher, as Hill is, He is a tall, 
sandy-haired man, with round, pale blue 
eyes and a rather sour expression of visage 
—albeit that is not the normal Methodist 
visage—which, though often of the earth 
earthy, is seldom sour. Near the foot of 
the table sat McMillan, of Minnesota, 
whose strong features hint of his Scotch 
lineage, but whose honest eyes give unmis- 
takable hints of a kindly heart. A man of 
strong prejudices and of utter conscien- 
tiousness, he might carry a principle to its 
extreme verge for conscience’s sake; but 
that. heart of his could never turn with 
indifference from an unfeigned cry of 
humanity. He has opinions which might 
not always be pleasant to a liberal mind— 
Scotch opinions seldom are; but there is 
something in the intrinsic essence of the 
man higher, better, and truer than the best 
opinion he ever held, nursed, or defended. 
Beside him sat one of the two men who will 
sign the minority report in favor of wo- 
man’s suffrage, Angus Cameron—a man of 
large brow, finely-cut features, a thought 
ful face, that seems to hold in its compact 
compass any amount of reserved power. 
Thoughtful it is and cold, and yet earnest. 
Beside him sat the senator who will write 
the minority report, a man of whom Mass- 
achusetts is justly proud and whom all 
good women may delight to honor, George 
F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, looking strange- 
ly like Horace Greeley—like a furbished- 
up, brightened-up Horace Greeley; but still 
Horace Greeley. The only senator on the 
speaker’s side was Mitchell, a smooth, 
comely man, whom I hope has not done 
all the wrong to women who held the 
strongest claim upon his  protect- 
ing nobleness of which he _ stands 
accused. Opposite, in the center of 
the table, sat the chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Bainbridge Wadleigh, of New 
Hampshire, a man in the prime of his 
years, who, with every look of health and 
prosperity, carries in his face a shadow of 
sadness; as if, after all, life had not been 
to him an unmixed sweet. The chairman 
and every senator at the table gave to the 
speaker the most fixed and respectful atten- 
tion. If no respect whatever was shown to 
the petitions of women in the open Senate, 
all respect was shown them as individuals 
by this Committee as they stood here. He 
would have been lower than a brute who, 
looking in these faces, could have done 
otherwise. On every one life had scored, 
as if by a finger of fire, the sign of the 
cross. Matrons all, wives and mothers, 
successful women, more than one could 
point to the competency or the fortune 
she had earned by her hand and brain; 
nevertheless, there it was, the seal, the sign 
that all wear who carry burdens besides their 
own, who bear upon their heart of hearts, 
by day and by night, not only the load of 
humanity, but the lot of womanhood, 
Yes, it was pitiful, thatsight. Those men, 
entrenched in power, inheritors of ages of 
supremacy begotten out of material force, 
out of the arrogance of brutality; and those 
women, representing the highest, finest, 
purest forces that can animate human na- 
ture—pleading. Pleading for what? For 
the simplest right of citizenship under a 
republic. A right ceded to the lowest 
creature that moves, if he chances to be a 
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man, and denied the highest who lives, 
acte, and thinks, if she happens to be a 
woman. But she who has waited so many 
thousand years can yet afford to wait. The 
cycles of Progression*are long—how long! 
Bat bo sure as yonder sun to-morrow will 
flush those heloved hill-tops, so sure will 
dawn that higher and finer civilization of 
later time which will redeem the world, be- 
cause woman has claimed and taken her 
birthright. 
WASHINGTON, D,C., Jan. 1¢th, 1878, 
OO ra ———__—_— 


THE NEW ENGLAND CHURCH, 
BOSTON. 


BY ERNEST INGERSOLL, 


DurinG the winter of 1874 the dissatis- 
faction which existed between a portion of 
the congregation of the Park-street Congre- 
gational Church, of Boston, and the Rev. 
W. H. H. Murray, its pastor, resulted in 
the resignation of the latter. The differ- 
ences between the minister and some of the 
officers of the church were of such a na- 
ture that a separation seemed advisable, 
and this course was advised by a council 
which recommended the pastor to the 
churches; and when Mr. Murray left, he 
not only carried the good-will of the people, 
but two or three hundred of his old congre- 
gation joined with him in the organization 
of a new religious enterprise, which in 
October of the next year took shape under 
the name of the ‘‘ New England Independ- 
ent Congregational Church of Christ in 
Boston.” This church—at first looked 
at with distrust by all parties in the relig- 
ious world, either because its ideas were 
thought to be too “liberal” or because 
they were not ‘‘liberal” enough, and 
chiefly because it acknowledged allegiance 
to no denomination—has now won so assured 
a position that some account of its prog- 
ress may be of interest, and may serve to 
correct various misapprehensions afloat 
concerning its character. 

Those who united with Mr. Murray as 
its founders were none of them members of 
the Park-street Church; but all belonged 
to churches of different denominations in 
other places. They formed an independ- 
ent Congregational church according to 
the ancient usages of that order. The 
Park-street members were admitted by 
letter in regular form. Among the active 
supporters of the enterprise are such well- 
known merchants and professional men as 
Martin L. Keith, Dr. Nathaniel Greene, 
Moses Dorr, Amos 8. Young, Caleb Chase, 
Jacob P. Bates, Deacon Dana B. Gore, 
who has a Bible-class of 150 adults, W. H. 
Merrill, clerk of the church and associate 
editor of The Golden Rule, W. W. Kim- 
ball, superintendent of the Sabbath-school, 
Eben D. Jordan, of Jordan, Marsh & Co., 
Charles H. Crosby, treasurer of the church, 
Charles W. Turner, John A. Smardon, 
Charles W. Baldwin, William S. Anderson, 
and others. 

Of course, such a movement excited 
the hostility, or, at least, the suspicion of 
ecclesiasts all over New England, who 
doubted its efficacy for good or maligned 
its intentions. As a source of information 
for all, therefore, Mr. Murray published in 
The Golden Rule newspaper for November 
3d, 1875, a succinct statement of belief, or 
platform upon which the church stands, 
wording it almost entirely in Scripture 
phraseology; and it has been said that no 
critics have been able to find fault with its 
Christianity on Orthodoxy. This platform 
is as follows: 

‘*We believe the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments to be the inspired 
Word of God, from which we should draw 
the rule of faith and practice as Christians. 
We believe that the words of Jesus, the 
Christ, as recorded by the four evangelists, 
should be held by all in br love and 
reverence, as being the highest expression 
of mercy and wisdom ever given by God to 
men, e believe in the sinfulness of man 
and the renee of regeneration, justifica- 
tion, and sanctification therefrom, through 
the agency of the Spirit. We believe that 
the terms of this spiritual salvation are 
two—repentance for sin of such a sort as 
leadeth to godliness of thought and act in 
the subject, and faith in Christ of such a 
sort as to incline the believer to do his will, 
and to love God with a love that casteth 
out fear. We believe that all who declare 
that they have complied with these condi- 
tions of salvation, and are seeking te live 
as becometh such, should be at once and 
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understanding of doctrinal theology out- 
side of what is embraced in the above 


' statement what it may; for we hold that 


profound ignorance and misapprehension 
of technical theology and grossly erroneous 
views in regard to it may coexist with 
such love for God and men and faith in 
Christ as guarantee to the soul salvation, 
and that no body of professed Christians 
have a right to exclude from the endorse- 
ment and help of their fellowship or the 
privileges of the sacraments any who 
humbly regard themselves participants in 
the Great Salvation.” 

So much for the religious basis of the 
church, Its temporal affairs have excited 
more notice and criticism. Although an 
independent church, it was not intended 
to be a “‘ free” church. Mr. Murray does 
not believe that the ‘‘deadhead” principle 
is in favor with self-respecting, thrifty, 
provident, churchgoing American people. 
It was announced that the church was 
‘‘intended to be a popular church, in the 
sense that the populace should love. and 
support it; and to beso large in its plans 
and accommodations that the noblest pos- 
sible Protestant service could be given 
under the most favorable conditions, at an 
average cost to the worshipers ‘that should 
bring its advantages within reach of all 
who wish to attend church.” This plan 
has so far succeeded that from the very 
first Sunday Music Hall has been filled to 
overflowing, and the number of sittings 
rented for the year is equal to the entire 
seating capacity of the largest church edi- 
fice in the city, at an average of but little 
more than $10 a year; while nearly a thou- 
sand seats still remain for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers or transient attendants. 

The manner in which the money is raised 
to meet the heavy expenses of the church 
has been much commented upon, and the 
plan agreed upon was one which did not 
greatly please those persons, with plenty of 
means, who rotate through all the churches, 
without giving a cent to any, but growling 
at all—religious ‘‘repeaters,” who want 
the best reserved seats free and a carriage 
furnished them to ride home in; but it is a 
plan that has worked well so far and gives 
the church an income of $20,000 a year. 

The rent of Music Hall (and Bumstead 
Hfall, for the Friday evening meeting) is 
$2,500; Mr. Murray’s salary, $7,000; the 
cost of music, about 6,500; general expens- 
es, about $4,500. This is raised by a rental 
of about 1,800 seats at public sale on ap- 
praisal; and, as there are nearly 3,000 sit- 
tings to choose from, the premiums paid 
for choice range only from $2 to $80. 
Less than 200 seats bring as high as $30 for 
the year, while nearly 500 are sold for only 
$2 a year, making an average of 1,500 sit- 
tings at $6 a ‘year. No one found much 
fault with this portion of the plan, insuring 
good seats cheaper than in almost any 
large church in the country; but another 
feature excited the suspicion and horror of 
the critics, who cried out that Murray was 
making a ‘“‘show” of his church and 
selling tickets to hear the Gospel. The fire 
which gave rise to so much smoke was 
this: To meet the frequently expressed 
wishes of strangers in the city, or residents 
who desire to attend occasionally, to enable 
them to secure seats ia advance, and so 
avoid the inconvenience and uncertainty 
necessarily incident to taking their chances 
with the crowd which every Sunday 
throngs Music Hall, it was resolved to re- 
serve several hundred good sittings in the 


. body of the house, which could be sold for 


a single Sunday at a price—proportionate to 
the year rentals of corresponding seats—of 
50 cents, These tickets were placed on 
sale at the principal hotels and elsewhere, 
and Sunday after Sunday are all or nearly 
all bought up by strangers, who are very 
glad to avail themselves thus of an oppor- 
tunity to attend the services with a home- 
like feeling of comfort and independence. 

The seats are held for the owners until 
five minutes before the opening of the 
service; when, if unoccupied, they are filled 
by the ushers with those who are waiting a 
place to sit down. A thousand persons are 
thus accommodated every Sabbath. In 
several cases persons too poor to pay any- 
thing, who wished to attend regularly, 
have been assigned seats freely. 

The music at the New England Church 
is of a very high and attractive quality. 
An attempt has been made to make the 
great organ not seem out of place in leading 





it, and the acoustic properties of the lofty 


Hall are such as to intensify all the effects. 

Mr. Murray’s idea was to furnish the 
grandest musical service possible in a 
Protestant service, meeting all tastes. To 
attain this end, Mr. Eugene Thayer was 
chosen as organist, at a salary of $1,000 a 
year; a quartette composed of such well- 
known singers as Mrs. H, M. Smith, so- 
prano, Mrs. A. W. Porter, contralto, Mr. 
Wm. H. Fessenden, tenor, and Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, basso, was organized and paid 
salaries of $1,100, $600, $1,000, and $1,500 
respectively; and a picked chorus of 800 
trained voices was made up, under the 
leadership of Mr. Carl Zerrahn, the con- 
ductor of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
who is paid $1,600 a year. Those who 
enjoy the tones of the organ alone, those 
who prefer that a single voice or a quar- 
tette should express the praise of the con- 
gregation, and those who want themselves 
and everybody else to sing in loud and 
inspiring melody are all remembered, for 
each service embraces all the different 
methods of rendering sacred song. It is 
said that nowhere else in Boston can such 
good music be heard, and that the melody 
and volume of the congregational singing, 
led by the great organ and chorus and 
favored by the hight and breadth of the 
room, is entirely unexcelled anywhere else 
in this country. Two congregational 
familiar hymns are sung each Sabbath, the 
words of which are printed, as well as the 
rest of the musical programme, announce- 
ments, etc., on a circular, which is distrib- 
uted through the seats. 

On Friday evenings, in Bumstead Hall, 
beneath Music Hall, Mr. Murray conducts 
a talk upon general subjects of religious 
economy and daily ljfe. It is always 
largely attended and is of great in- 
terest and value. He also lectures fre- 
auently, and enjoys quite as much as 
ever he did the oversight of the care and 
breeding of his horses on his stock farm, 
at Guilford, Conn. Mr, Murray dictates 
all his work with great speed. He former- 
ly employed a stenographer; but has ex- 
changed this process for a type-writer, oper- 
ated by a young lady, who can print 100 
words a minute. This goes immediately to 
the printer, and Mr. Murray preaches from 
the printed slips. 

To attempt any analysis of Mr. Murray’s 
preaching or methods is beyond the scope 
of this report. The facts show upon their 
face, however, that he has succeeded in 
holding together and getting a large 
amount of Christian labor out of a self-sup- 
porting, independent congregation of 3,000 
people. 

Boston, MAss. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Tue Last BATTLE. 


Tuer armies of the North had trenched 
deep into the South in the year just past, 
and the dreadful war was drawing to a 
close. Fhe men of the South were not 
conquered. They were killed. And yet 
perhaps no Southern soldier took up his 
march alone to the world beyond the dark. 
Another shade kept him solemn company, 
and Northman and Southman entered the 
upper world hand in hand. 

The last battles of a great war are the 
bloodiest. Waterloo is an example. The 
sun going down in blood, as it were. 

Here was an hospital tent, still hovering 
on the red edge of battle. We have seen 
this tent before, and we know its tireless 
occupants well enough to enter, and not 
feel that we are intruders. 

Adora, tall and powerful, with a spiritual 
rather than physical power, patient, gentle, 
silent, still kept up her round of duties, 
Flora, her shadow, still moved at her side, 
and still munched nuts and grew fat and 
florid. 

Mattresses in the corners, muskets against 
the wall, beds groaning under their groan- 
ing occupants, stretchers, surgical instru- 
ments, all the terrible implements of tor- 
ture that belong to the hospital and the 
sick-room, lay around. It was enough to 
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appal even a man of ordinary nerves; yet 
this strong, still woman moved among it 
all silent, implacable as fate. 

Beavers are very busy before a storm. 
Here the surgeons were moving about 
busily. What did it mean? Men scarcely 
spoke above a whisper. All was so still— 
the stillness that forebodes a dreadful com- 
motion. A great battle was imminent. 
The old Confederate General, who was still 
permitted to wear his sword, sat tenderly 
watching his daughter, who stood close by 
the side of Arthur Lemont and his 
crutches, 

**And so your Archibald Dobson has re- 
tired from the army, Miss Flora?” said the 
old General, jesting the fat girl. 

‘*He wants to get on, General Ashley; 
and a chaplain has no chance to get on, 
you know,” answered Flora, as she grew 
still more red at this attempted apology. 

‘* He was afraid he would get hit, I sus- 
pect.” 

‘* Well, Archibald is not so bad a man, 
after all, if he is a Yankee,” answered 
Adora, mildly; ‘and he is of good fam- 
ily.” 

“Yes,” said the General, with a sneer. 
‘His father lives next door to a man whose 
ancestors came over in the original ‘ May- 
flower.’ ” 

‘* The original, identical ‘Mayflower’?” 
asked Flora, 

‘Yes, Miss Flora; the original, identical, 
piratical ‘Mayflower.’” 

“‘The great Gemina!” said Flora, pulling 
at her apron. 

The bugle call and the roar of battle was 
heard without. 

General Hardy held his sword in one 
hand, his cap in the other. ‘‘I have only a 
moment to say good bye.” ‘*Oh! Arthur, 
it is perfectly glorious. I am at last to 
lead the fight. One last battle, my boy, and 
then—then the maple woods, and the banks 
of the Ohio, and rest—” 

His eyes lifted to Adora; but her face 
was bent with a strange tenderness on the 
pale wounded soldier at whose side she had 
sat and watched with so much tenderness 
for the long months past. 

Arthur came and stood leaning on his 
friend’s shoulder. ‘‘ Would that I could be 
with you. But I shall watch you from the 
door of my tent. Leaning on my cgutch, 
I shall swing my sword in the air and shout 
and exult at every forward step and drum- 
beat.” 

‘Ah! that you will, my brave, true 
friend. You, who never had a selfish 
thought; you, who never knew a selfish 
action. Oh! Arthur, to have a friend like 
you is of itself a sort of religion.” 

The man’s voice sank low and his eyes 
fell thoughtfully to the floor. ‘‘ When 
this day is done, my friend, we three will 
return together—we four,” and he looked at 
the General. Then, seeing Flora, who was 
listening, he added: ‘‘ We five.” We will 
return, and under the broad maple trees, 
with their many-colored leaves, we will sit 
and relive these brave days of battle. You, 
my friend, who saved me—saved me body 
and soul—shall lean on me to the end of 
life, and I will not fail you. All will be 
peace and tranquil rest. We will not even 
harm the mild-eyed deer, when they come 
to drink at dusk. The river shall roll his 
requiem of peace, and ricks of corn shall 
take the place of battle-tents. Gentle 
Arthur; war was not your element. And 
yet here you are, battle-scarred, maimed for 
life, shorn of a limb, and yet still without 
fame and without fortune. I have not even 
one honorable scar. I have forttine. To- 
night I shall have fame. And [I here 
solemnly swear to do you justice. To do 
her justice. To give her back something 
of the manhood you taught me. To- 
morrow, Arthur, to-morrow—” 

‘‘My friend, you have made yourself 
worthy of her,” answered Arthur. ‘‘ That 
is the grandest service you could have done 
me,” 

“Worthy of her! Oh! no; and she feels 
it, too, She keeps away from me now. 
She stands ever aloof, now that I dé not 
need her asI did. Arthur, do you know 
I sometimes half suspect that she only 
pitied me?” Then, looking down, he said, 
half to himself: ‘‘It’s hard to be good. 
When I was a drunkard the women gath- 
ered around me and pitied me, and they said: 
‘What a brilliant man, if he only didn’t 





drink.” They don’t gather around me any 
more now that Iam reformed; and as for 
Adora—” 

‘* Softly!” said Arthur, as he laid his hand 
more closely on his shoulder. ‘‘She may 
hgar you.” 

‘* No, no; not she—she is not thinking of 
me. She is thinking of—of—Arthur, you 
are the man she loves.” 

‘** Nonsense! How idle you talk! Think 
of the battle—of after the battle.” 

‘*No, you are the man she loves, You, 
the warrior. You, covered with scars. 
Why, Arthur, I have not had a single 
wound. But wait, my boy, till this battle is 
over. And, Arthur, now that I believeshe 
loves you, let me—let me practice some of 
the self-denials, some of the dignity and no- 
bility of nature that you taught me. If I 
live, she shall be yours. IfI die—if I die— 
why, ifI die, she surely will be yours. And 
now must I say farewell, and make ready 
for the fight. I have not yet had a wound, 
you know.” 

‘* Qh! but you deserve it, and a dozen of 
them, for making me come to a place like 
this to see Miss Flora.” 

The man who said this, as he limped in 
and up to Miss Flora, had a carpet-bag, or 
a leather bag, or an oilcloth bag in his right 
hand. On the side of this bagin great 
big white letters flared and shone the 
name ‘‘ Archibald Dobson, M. OC.” 

‘*Why, don’t you know, General Hardy, 
there is going to be a battle? A great, big, 
bloody battle? They are going to shoot 
thisway! What if a member of Congress 
should be killed—fighting for his country? 
Yes, yes, Miss Flora, Iam getting on, get- 
ting up in the world. I found a loose 
plantation of Negroes. [ went to work. I 
reconstructed them. I got myself unani- 
mously elected to Congress by a majority 
of two Negroes.” 

Here the old Confederate began to nursé 
his sword, as of old; and, looking over his 
shoulder, he shivered and said: ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low! I knew he would come to some bad 
end. Hanging was too good for him; and 
so they sent him to Congress.” 

‘‘General Hardy, I wish to proceed on 
my way to Congress, My duty tomy coun- 
try calls me there. My constituents do not 
desire me to stop here. I do not desire to 
stop here myself.” 

‘* Neither do I,” shivered the old General, 

‘*My place is in Congress, the capital of 
my country,” protested the new member. 

‘* Patience, sir! Patience, sir!” said Gen: 
Hardy. ‘‘The fight begins in a moment 
now, and you will see the bravest little 
battle of the war.” 

‘But Iam not looking fer battles; I am 
not hunting for any battle; I have not lost 
any battle. And we may get thrashed. i 
may get shot. And then, O Lord, how 
would I get to Congress? Oh! if we 
should get thrashed! Oh! if we should 
get thrashed!” 

‘*And suppose we do get thrashed?” 
cried Miss Flora, as she stepped up before 
him. ‘‘Suppose we do get thrashed? I 
don’t know much about the right or the 
wrong of this war; but, whichever one is 
right or whichever one whips, it’s going 
to be an American victory, anyhow, and 
it’s going to be a real old American 
fight!” 

*‘Oh! my dear, dear Flora, you like this 
sort of thing, you know. [ don’t. You 
hold my carpet-bag. I think I will go on 
to Washington now. The interests of my 
constituents require that I go at once—” 

Just then the bugle-call and roll of drums 
drowned allelse, and Gen. Hardy gathered 
up his sword from the table and held belt 
and blade in his hand. 

He stood before Adora and pointed to 
the battle-field. 

“‘And will you not buckle it on, my 
brave little American heroine? Just this 
once? Itis the first time I have asked it. 
I was not worthy; but now, Adora, you 
who have saved me and made me the man 
that I am—why, honor you the man you 
made and buckle on my sword for the 
battle. To-morrow—” 3 

She took the sword hastily, hastily fast- 
ened it, and pointed to the battle. 

“«To-morrow, my bride,” he cried. 

‘Yonder is your bride—your banner 
and your country. Your banner is your 
bride. Go forth, support her, embrace her.” 

. Throwing a kiss at her, clutching the 












hand of his friend, the man rushed 
forth. 

There was a lull in the air for a little 
time, and the member of Congress felt re- 
assured, 

“Oh! thatisall right. I knew we woulg 
lick them, I told you so, Flora. And, 
Fiora, what’s become of old Ralph Hardy?” 

** Dead.” 

“* Dead?” 

** Yes, dead. Struck down in front of 
the enemy’s lines by—apoplexy.” 

“Sensible to the last,” shivered the old 
Confederate. 

*‘ And now, Flora,” said the new mem- 
ber of Congress, taking her hand, while the 
other members of the tent busied them- 
selves with their own affairs and waited the 
bugile-call that was to sound the charge of 
battle, ‘‘I have got something to say to 
you, my girl.” 

She deliberately dived into ber pocket, 
brought up a handful of peanuts, and be- 
gan to hull them and put them in ber mouth 
and eat voraciously. : 

‘Please don’t eat peanuts when I talk to 
you, Flora.” _ 

The good-natured, fat Western girl 
laughed a little, shrugged her shoulders, 
shucked another peanut, and that was all. 

“Flora, Llove you.” 

The girl seemed to be struck with a shock 
of electricity. Her arms flew out, her head 
shot up, and she was as stiff for a moment 
as a statue of wood. Then, slowly her 
head settled down on her breast, slowly she 
drew up her right hand, slowly she opened 
it, and then, looking a second at the bandful 
of peanuts, she sent them flying across the 
room. Then, in a sudden spasm, she 
clutched up her apron and began to cry 
with all her might. 

‘“Why, Flora! My dear, dear Flora! 
What isthe matter? Oh! what is the mat- 
ter? Have I made you angry?” 

‘*No, no, I am only so glad. Nobody 
ever loved me before, and I have loved ever 
so many. I loved Ben Hardy, you known, 
and Arthur, and—” 

‘*Oh! don’t mention it; don’t mention it, 
you know. But will you be my wife?” 

** You bet your life I will!” and she laid 
her empty hand in his, 

The man began to dance about and wash 
his hands gleefully. But the bugle-call 
again brought his mirth to a sudden close, 
and he looked troubled enough. 

‘‘The division is formed and they move 
to the charge. Lean on me, Arthur, and 
let us watch the dear old flag, as it rides the 
storm of battle, together,” cried Adora, 
‘*Now she flies like an eagle on the wind! 
Now she wavers! Now she presses for- 
ward! Now she dips, sinks, falls! She 
rises now! Now the line moves, wavers! 
And now—now the general goes down in 
the awful shock ‘of shot and shell.” 

**O Lord! O Lord! Whatif we do get 
thrashed at last? I told you this wouldn’t 
do. Iwill never see Boston any more. 
Ob! if I was only back in Boston, I would 
never go West any more. No, not for Jo- 
seph or all of his brethren.” And the man 
danced about and turned his back. 

‘* Will you stand up, there? Are you not 
a member of Congress? Where is your dig- 
nity, anyhow?” cried Flora, furiously. 

‘*Where is your status?” said the old 
Confederate General, as he nursed his sword 


and looked sidewise at the new -mem- 
ber. 


**Can’t a man protect himself. Can’t a 
man protect a member of Congress? My 
duty to my constituents require that I 
should protect this member.” 

**The smoke of battle obscures the ban- 
ner. I can see only the dull gleam of 
steel,” cried Adora. ‘‘The lines of battle 
bend, break! Now onward, now backward! 
They press forward now; now they waver. 
Oh! it is a terrible fight. But where is the 
dear old flag? And where is the daring 
leader?” 

**Oh! Flora! Flora! What’s that? What’s 
that? I—I—I thought | heard a bumble- 
bee!” cried the member of Congress, as he 
hobbled out, of a hiding place and stood be- 
fore the girl, with his bag to his breast. 

“That’s a bullet, my dear. See there! 
That’s another. They slip through the tent 
like little humming-birds.” 

“O Lord! O Lord!” And the man 
whisked around and began to™look’ fora 
place to hide. 


whether you are a man or not.” 

‘‘Oh! Flora! Flora! Flora! If I live, and 
we get married, and you have children, 
and they are boys, and they grow to be 
men, don’t never, never, never let them go 
West.” 

‘“‘Come here, Archibald. There, stand 
up. Stand your face this way. You will 
get shot in the back.” : 

The man spun around; and tlien, as if 
inspired by a new idea, he rushed up and 
took shelter close against aud behind the 
solid body of his betrothed. 

‘Flora, darling, why did you think 
nobody ever loved you?” 

‘Well, I thought I was too fat.” 

**Oh! ob! Well, I thought I was too thin. 
But now, my dear, do not fear; I will pro- 
tect you. Do not fear.” And he trembled 
and cowered down behind her, as he held 
on tight to his bag. 

‘The fight is won. My Artbur, the bat- 
tle is done. The division has carried the 
fortress. The smoke of battle blows by, 
and only God and the starry flag is in the 
sky.” 

** And so to-morrow you and he shall rest 
beneath the maples of the Ohio,” said Ar- 
thur, sadly. ‘‘But I—I—I shall not re- 
turn.” Thecrippled man beld down his 
head as he said this, looked at his crutches, 
and sighed. 

‘Good! good! good! The battle is over. 
We have won the battle. I told you we 
would win. Now we will go on to Con- 
gress—you and I; and I will keep on the 
side of the Administration—if I can find 
which side the Administration is on—and 
every living relation shall have a place. 
And as for those youvg men who bullied 
the member of Congress in his youth, they 
can go back to the maples of Ohio. As for 
me, a rosy wife, a seat in Congress, and 
military glory. I have done well. ‘Go 
West, young man; go West.’” And he 
flourished his carpet-bag and danced 
around, until he came up before the old 
General. The General shivered at him and 
cooled him off. 

Adora, who had rushed out of the tent, 
in her excitement, as she watched the fight, 
now dashed in, exclaiming: 

‘There is a stretcher coming this way. 
Some one of our party is hit. They move 
slowly. The man must be terribly burt. It 
is an officer. He—he—he holds the tattered 
battle-flag. Its staff is shot in two. He 
holds it, folds it close to his breast, and I 
cannot see hisface. He waves theflag. It 
is—it is General Hardy.” 

‘It is—it is, indeed, poor, brave Ben. He 
has his wound at last. Now God grant that 
it is not deep. Oh! God grant that it is not 
dangerous.” 

The party entered the tent, bearing the 
man, propped up onthe stretcher. He was 
still holding his sword, and the torn and 
tattered flag, with its staff shot intwo. He 
was deadly pale; but a strange, bright light 
was in his eyes. It was the last spark of 
life lighting his soul across the dark river. 

‘* Arthur, Adora, come here. Come up to 
my side, very near. Come close and come 
quickly. I have got my wound, Arthur, at 
last. Deep enough it is—deep enough for 
all honor and for all dishonor. But we 
wonl Did you see the brave men go down 
like ripe wheat? Oh! it was terrible. Did 
you see the dearold flag? Hereitis. It is 
wet with blood. It is rent with sword- 
thrusts and canister-shot. It is sopped in 
the blood of American hearts, North and 
South. And, Adora, dear, brave Adora! I 
have brought it with me, for—for my 
shroud. Under the maples to-morrow. I— 
I will reform to-morrow. My eyes are 
dim, Arthur. My eyes are dim, Arthur. 
Arthur, on the sloping hill by the river, 
where we three met so often—lay me there 
to-morrow; and in this flag, with this 
sword. That is all—the letter I wrote you 
and the will?” 

“T have them both, my friend; both 
unopened.” ; 

‘Tis well. Youare my sole heir. That 
letter will explain all. And now give me 
both your hands. Kneel down by my side, 
and kneel close, for I cannot see you.” 

The two kneeled at the dying man’s side, 
and he placed Adora’s hand in that of 
Arthur’s, 

‘“‘There! Hand in hand to the end of 
the journey. And when you come to the 








remember I shall be waiting for you there 
on the other side—waiting for you, 80 
lonely; and—and do not fear to come.” 

“But,” said Adora, “you may get 
well.” 

“One moment more and I—will—be 
well. Do not trim the trees above my 
grave; but let the birds come and find 
protection there. Let the grass grow long 
and strong, and let the large-eyed deer 
come there to drink, and do not frighten 
them away from the river. And you two, 
Arthur and Adora, do not keep altogether 
away from the grave, from the spot where 
we three so often met together. I have 
harmed no one living, and I will harm no 
one dead. There, arise! Your hands are 
together. Yourhearts are together. They 
are sealed together, hearts of America, 
with my blood. Oh! it was a glorious 
fight! The flag? Where is the flag? Oh! 
the old flag is here, safe with us to-day. 
To-morrow—I will reform to-morrow.” 

And the poor, brave fellow, still holding 
and clutching at the flag and his sword, 
reached toward eternity, while his friends 
leaned in tears above the dead soldier. 

Then the old Confederate soldier drew 
near, and extended his hands in a blessing 
over his children. Then the new member 
of Congress came timidly forward; but the 
eld Confederate looked at him, shivered, 
and he fell back. Then Arthur and 
Adora joined hands, and, coming meekly 
forward together, the old man let go his 
sword, let it fall, and extended his hands 
over them all together. 





CONTENTMENT. 


BY THEO, C, PEASE, 





Ye4r after year I till fy barren field, 
And each day’s toil brings me but scanty 
store 
For my sweet wife and babes. Close at my 
door 
Hunger has lain, like a grim wolf, concealed. 
My neighbor’s acres fruitful harvests yield 
Of thirty, sixty, yea, an hundred-fold; 
His barns are filled with grain, his purse 
with gold, 
And all men are his friends. 
Yet I have kneeled— 
Seeing how ill-content my neighbor is 
With all his garnered wealth, his fame, his 
pride— 
And thanked God that my lot was not like 
his, 
Though I have but one bare hill’s rocky side ; 
For, while earth’s harvests crown his fertile 
sod, 
Iu my poor field I find not gain, but God. 
SoMERs, CONN. 





A TALK WITH THE TELEPHONE. 





A THANKSGIVING ADDRESS IN BERLIN. 


BY JOSEPH P, THOMPSON, D.D., LL.D. 





AMERICA, whose science and invention 
had already given to the world the steam- 
boat, the telegraph, the sewing-machine, 
again furthers civilization and enlarges 
science by the gift of the Telephone, by 
which the invisible pulsations of sound, 
like the pulsations of light and of magnet- 
ism, become as nerves through which the 
Thought and Will ,of man make them- 
selves felt without regard to space or time. 
Before this new mastery of Mind over 
Nature we stand in awe, as of the super- 
natural. It seems as if that dread Day 
were about to burst upon us, in which 
‘that which ye have spoken in the ear in 
closets shall be proclaimed upon the house- 
tops,” and ‘‘nothing is secret that shall 
not be made manifest, neither hid that 
shall not be known and come abroad.” 
Henceforth the powers of Nature are but 
attributes of the human spirit. How 
grand the scope, how immeasurable the 
power, when the spirit that is in man, dis- 
embodied, disenthralled, shall assert its 
dominion over force and law, making the 
tenuous ether the immediate messenger of 
its thought, the swift executor of its will! 
Can we not now believe God when he 
saith ‘‘It shall come to pass that before 
they call I will answer; and while they 
are yet speaking I will hear’? Thus the 
Science that would disown our Faith pro- 
duces the instruments that subserve it, 
Since by my faintest breath I can make 
this atmosphere quiver to its furthest 
bound, let me make it resonant with 
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Thanksgiving that I am a spiritual inteHi- 


gence, of divine origin and of unquench- 
able being! 

The inventor of the telephone, in report- 
ing his experiments, assures us that ‘‘ vocal 
sounds were audible when the equivalent 
of the whole Atlantic Cable was interposed 
between the two telephones; but the sounds 
were so faint that conversation could not be 
carried on. Songs that were sung into one 
telephone were readily recognized at the 
other end of the circuit, and the articula- 
tion of pre-arranged sentences was readily 
recognized. . That the sounds were electri- 
cally produced was evident from the fact 
that they ceased when the circuit was 
broken and when the coils of the telephone 
were short-circuited. No difference was 
observed between the pitch of the note 
which was transmitted through the arti- 
ficial cable and the same note when trans- 
mitted directly through the air. The arti- 
ficial cable experimented upon had four 
times the resistance of the Atlantic Cable 
and one-fourth its electrostatic capacity. 
Conversation has been successfully carried 
on through a submarine cable sixty miles 
in length, extending from Dartmouth to 
the Island of Guernsey, by means of hand 
telephones.” 

The secret of the telephone having been 
won from Nature, no doubt, as in the case 
of the telegraph, all practical difficulties in 
its application will be surmounted. With 
the master-keyin our hand, we shall find 
out the whole combination and unlock 
every ward. It may even be that by next 
Thanksgiving Day America will be in audi- 
ble communication with Europe. We shall 
assemble here to converse with the family 
circles at home. Our noon-tide service 
shall be their morning hymn, their noon- 
tide service our evening song. 

But I cannot brook even a year’s delay; 
and, therefore, I propose that here and 
now we address ourselves to that spiritual 
telephone which speaks to the finer ear of 
the soul, and listen for what themes this 
shall report from over the sea that are 
worthy of thanksgiving and praise in a 
foreign land. The material telephone was 
tested by the tones of national airs; but 
this instrument of ours is too fine for the 
trumpeting of ‘‘ Hail Columbia” and the 
‘* Star-spangled Banner,” quite too fine for 
the brassy jingle of presidential candidates 
upon ‘American liberty” and the “rights 
of the people.” Some national boasting 
was allowable in the Centennial Year, and 
then was loud enough to be heard without 
auxiliary inventions; but to-day we want 
no common-places, no echoes of 1876, no 
odes to Liberty, no screams of the Bird of 
Freedom. Something sober; earnest, sub- 
stantial, that this closing year can testify 
of the true, the good, the useful, the noble 
jn our native land—¢his is what we want 
to hear. 

I. The telephone speaks, and the first 
word we catch is Scrence. Of this the in- 
strument itself has the first right to speak; 
for, next to the telegraph, it promises to be 
the most serviceable, as it is in itself the 
most wonderful, among the discoveries and 
applications of science in the century. 
Science is neither national nor interna- 
tional; but belongs to the wide domain of 
Nature. Yet every people has a just pride 
in its own contributions to science; and 
Americans capnot be indifferent to the fact 
that, while the telephone is speaking in the 
ear of the scientist in Europe, it proclaims 
that the investigation of Nature is no less 
thorough and no less spirited in America 
than here. In reviewing this invention, 
men of science in Europe do not forget the 
credit due to the country in which it orig- 
inated. But, warned by the history of the 
telegraph, let me advise young persons to 
put on record this contemporary testimony 
of European science tothe American origin 
of the telephone; for it may happen to 
future students in foreign universities to 
hear again the stereotyped saying that 
‘‘there is no science in America,” and to 
listen to lectures on the telegraph and the 
telephone with no more allusion to Morse, 
Bell, and Gray than if Christopher Colum- 
bus had never been born. They may even 
hear that Columbus was a myth; but, 
luckily, the Catholic Church has his bones 
in safe keeping, though his piety does not 
seem to meet the standard of saintship at 
the Vatican. 


~~ a 
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But the telephone does not speak for it- 
self alone, It reminds us of what has been 
accomplished the past year in America by 
the telescope—the satellites of Mars, first 
determined upon by the scientific calcula- 
tions of Prof. Asaph Hall, then brought to 
view by the great equatorial telescope of 
the Observatory at Washington. As this 
discovery of our astronomer takes rank 
with the chief discovery of Le Verrier, so 
does this refractor, with its steel tube of 
82 feet in length, 26 inches diameter, and 
its focal distance of 390 inches, each part 
of American workmanship, vie with the 
majestic instruments in the Observ- 
atory of Paris. As I heard Le Ver- 
rier expound that instrument to the Geo- 
graphical Congress, I observed with pride 
that he had placed upon his library table, 
for inspection, the large photographs of the 

moon by Rutherfurd, of New York. 

Before quitting the heavens, we may as 
well remind ourselves of the part taken by 
American astronomers in observing the 
transit of Venus; and even in this land, so 
justly proud of Kirchhoff and Bunsen in 
spectrum analysis, recall the fact that 
Draper has chemically determined the pres- 
ence of oxygen in the sun. Gray has ef- 
fected the quadruplex working of the tele- 
graph, thus keeping the land of its origin 
foremost in its development. What Marsh 
and others have done for palexontology— 
for instance, in the gigantic Dinosaurians 
from the Wealden of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—Huxley and Tyndall have certified, 
in pronouncing the museum of Yale Col- 
lege unequaled in this department by any 
museum of the Old World. The publication 
of the scientific surveys beyond the Missis- 
sippi has revealed a wealth of. material for 
botany, zodlogy, and geology; and the 
phenomena brought to light in Colorado, 
Arizona, and the Sierra Nevada may com- 
pel a revision of Sir Charles Lyell’s theory 
of the structure of the earth. The Royal 
Society of Great Britain bas just awarded 
the Copley Medal to Professor James 
Dwight Dana, ‘‘ for his biological, geolog- 
ical, and mineralogical investigations, car- 
ried on through half a century, and for the 
valuable works in which his conclusions 
and discoveries have been published.” 

A new scientific expedition has been or- 
gauized for a three years’ cruise around the 
world; Stanley has determined the sources 
of the Nile and the Congo; Orton has 
fallen a victim to scientific zeal in the ex- 
ploration of Peru; scientific professors and 
experts from the United States have lately 
organized bureaus and museums of scienee 
and made scientific explorations for the 
benefit of other South American states; and 
no sooner had Nares reported the North 
Pole impracticable than American ex- 
plorers resolved to attack the Pole bya 
series of permanent relieving stations. 
What New York is doing in surgical 
science is too well known in Berlin and 
Vienna to call for mention here. 

Even this hasty summary gives abund- 
ant cause for thanksgiving for our national 
contributions to science in the past year. 
I hold this to be fit matter of religious 
thanksgiving; for every advance in science 
is not only an improvement for mankind 
in material benefits, but is an expanding, 
an enriching, an ennobling of the human 
mind as a spiritual intelligence. I hold 
fast by that creed of Emmanuel Kant: 
“« Two things compel our faith in a Supreme 
Being—the starry heavens above us, the 
moral law within us.” The more I know 
of science, the more I see and feel of God. 
There are physicists of the letter who 
would tell me Kant was only a meta-physi- 
cian. Yes, Kant was a metaphysician. 
He knew, with Aristotle, that the higher 
science lies beyond Tddvorxd; that physics 
are but steps by which we climb to this, if 
we be not too heavy nor too giddy for such 
hights. Yes, Kant was such a man—who, 
when the physicist has seen the thing, sees 
the thought behind the thing; who, know- 
ing the lesson of optics, that we do not see 
exfernal things, but their images, in our 
eye, takes these images of physical objects, 
and then, by the highest faculty of science, 
the metaphysics of pure mathematics, con- 
structs and orders the universe, by mind. 


The astronomer measures for us the years - 


that light consumes in traveling from the 
most distant stay, The poet tekes up this 
waked physical fact, and, clothing, it with 





thought, makes the astronomer im- 
mortal. 


“ Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the sky, 
Shine on our mortal sight, 


“So, when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 
The light he leaves behind him lies 

Upon the paths of men.” 
The star is magnified, light itself made 
luminous, by this divining faculty in the 
soul of the poet and of the meta-physician, 
that reads the facts of science—the phenom- 
ena, the images of external Nature which 
are photographed upon the retina-purple— 
and in and through these reads the reality 
of the soul and the name of God. 

We may be proudly thankful that in the 
United States the perfect freedom of 
science is maintained without impeding the 
freedom of religion or impairing its power. 
In his wise and bold address at Munich, on 
“The Liberty of Science in the Modern 
State,” Prof. Virchow reminded us that, 
‘*when, in the year 1822, the handful of 
men who constituted the first meeting of 
the German Association of Naturalists met 
at Leipzig, they thought it still so danger- 
ous to hold a meeting of that description 
that it was really held in perfect secrecy. 
In fact, the names of the Austrian mem- 
bers could be published only 389 years 
later—viz., in 1861.” 

Virchow then admonished the German 
Association of Naturalists that ‘‘the fact 
that they are now enabled to discuss is not 
a sufficient security that it will always 
remain so”; and he exhorted them 
to ‘‘moderation, to a certain desistance 
| Verzicht], with regard to personal opinions 
and predilections, lest the present favor- 
able disposition of the nation toward men 
of science should change to the confrary.” 
This is said to-day in Germany, by one of 
her foremost men of science! How devout- 
ly thankful should Americans be that from 
the time of Benjamin Franklin, Benjamin 
Rush, and Joseph Priestley there has never 
been a day in the United States when 
science did not enjoy the most perfect 
freedom of inquiry, discussion, propaga- 
tion, or had anything to fear from state, 
priest, or people. In America freedom of 
discussion means also freedom of oppo 
sition—freedom for Huxley and Tyndall, 
and also for Joseph Cook; freedom from 
the dogmatism and bigotry of religion, and 
from the dogmatism and bigotry of science. 
There ‘‘the truth makes free.” ‘‘ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty’— 
the large and lofty freedom of the spiritual 
nature. And, ‘‘though I understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, and have not 
this broad, free spirit of Charitas—I am 
nothing.” 

II. As I now catch the word Rerorm, I 
fancy that some one is using my telephone 
to play a trick upon my credulity, or that 
the instrument has caught a word bandied 
in discussion, but not soberly transmitted 
as a theme of thanksgiving. For, though 
I might even make out the articulation of 
‘civil service referm” as a prearranged 
sentence most attentively watched for, the 
sound is too faint for a note of jubilation. 
But it is just this that is struggling for 
utterance, and we may be truly thankful 
that it has come to articulate expression. 
For a nation, as for an individual, the real- 
ization of a demoralized condition, the 
strong, clear perception of delusions and 
dangers, and the yearning for deliverance, 
are hopeful tokens of reform; and, now 
that the people are so far aroused to the 
necessity of reform inthe civil service, now 
that all parties are compelled to make some 
show and promise of reform, now that the 
President and Cabinet are openly pledged 
to this reform, we may begin to look hope- 
fully toward it as a reality that is to be. 
And where we can have hope we may have 
patience. 

A reform that touches some vital interest 
of society or runs counter to long-estab- 
lished usages or prejudices is always halt- 
ing and vacillating. We have an analogy 
in the sanitary reform of Berlin, fo which I 
allude as a resident and a taxpayer, having 
the same interest with the native citizen 
for the health and the good name of this 
capital. When J first knew the streets of 
Rerlin, many yesrs ago, I left them with 
the feelings of Qolerjdge on quitting 








Cologne, But, though the need of sanitary 
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reform was as plain as the nosé on your 

face, the people seemed to be in a state of 

asphyxia, from which no warnings of dan- 

ger nor appeals to pride could rouse them. 

When 1 came here to reside, the science 

and culture of the city had begun an agita- 

tion for this reform; but the opposition 
was strong and pertinacious. Some argued 
that a change of system was impossible in 
the very lay of the ground—that [Teaven 
had preordained that water should run on 
the surface here, or not run at all; some 
that the surface system was better; some 

that the upturning of the soil would breed 

a pestilence; some that the works would 

bankrupt the city. Science and sense at 
last prevailed, and the work of reform was 
begun. As yet we know it only by in- 
creased taxes, blockaded streets, and 
noisome waters and gases from beneath. 
Things having money in them have gone 
rapidly forward; the streets have been 
turned up and laid again for telegraphic 
cable, gas, rohrpost ; while sanitary reform 
has seemed to drag in a hopeless muddle. 
Nevertheless, we pay and endure in the 
hope of what is to be. Now, our civil- 
service reform has reached the point where 
the chief engineer has pronounced it fea- 
sible, and has taken a contract to complete 
it within four years. Here and there the 
old surface has been turned up, or perhaps 
only scratched over; but as yet with un- 
savory revelations from beneath. There is 
a beginning of pipe-laying—though polit- 
ical pipe laying has never yet furthered 
reform; and, if the people wil! bear the 
pressure, and help the work, it may be got 
on so far in these four years that it must be 
completed. Remember how much time 
and labor it cost Macaulay to introduce his 
system of competitive examination and 
graded service into the Indian Bureau; 
and, after its favorable working in India 
was demonstrated, hew great an effort was 
required to bring about the same reform in 
the civil. service of the English Govern- 
ment. Already it is a satisfaction to know, 
upon the testimony of Professor Playfair, 
that in the Post-office in New York the 
percentage of depredations is no larger 
than in the London Post-office. With care 
and energy, we shall yet make our civil 
system what we all wish it to be. But to- 
day we may be thankful that a measure so 
necessary tothe purity, the morality, the 
very life of the nation is declared for by 
the government and actually begun. And 
we herein Prussta, who see what a trained, 
efficient, honest, and honorable civil serv- 
ice is, in its benefits to government and 
people and in its moral influence on the 
staff itself, will surely cheer our own gov- 
ernment in this endeavor by our praises 
and speed it by our prayers. W.§th a tele- 
phone of a thousand voices would we send 
back the word Reform! 

IIT, As lagain perceive the tremulo of 
a coming message, I grow nervous with 
anxiety that this shall be some more pro- 
nounced and characteristic manifestation 
of America in that moral sphere in which 
alone she is glorious (if she be glorious at 
all) among the nations. The acres we have 
more or less, the millions more or less, the 
trades and manufacturers more or less, 
the commonplaces of national prosperity 
which are set forthin the Thanksgiving 
Proclamation—all good or godésh in their 
way—we can leave to be talked of as fam- 
ily matters where custom and good feeling 
predispose to thanksgiving, even if there 
be no exceptional blessings to mark the 
year. But we who are living or traveling 
abroad stand upon a cosmopolitan emi- 
nence, from which we see governments 
and nations in their true perspective—see 
their lights and their shadows, their glory 
and their shame; and what we honestly 
care for to-day is not statistics vital, com- 
mercial, industrial, social, but some in- 
spiring thought, some noble deed, some 
lofty aim, that shall mark the place of the 
United States in the scale of civilization, 
as a power that mankind can trust in, look 
to, hope for! 

The word comes now like the opening of 
the 5th symphony in the key of C; not com- 
merce, nor corn, nor cotton, nor currency. 
ConcrLiaTIONn is the word of inspiration, 
of hope, of thanksgiving. Conciliation be- 
tween parties; conciliation of sections; con- 
ciliation toward nations—peace on earth to 





men of willing mind, Not 1868, when 





President Lincoln, seizing the powers with 
which war had clothed him for carrying 
out his own feelings of justice and human- 
ity, declared freedom to the millions of 
slaves in the South; not 1865, when peace 
under the authority of the Union was proj 
claimed for special thanksgiving, and the 
army of four years was disbanded ina day; 
not 1876, when the nation celebrated the 
centenary of its independence, with its Con- 
stitution pledged to the equal freedom of 
every human being upon its soil; notthese , 
nor any of the memorable years of our na- 
tional life will be more noted in history 
than 1877, the year of conciliation. 

A year ago two great parties, equal in 
numbers and resources, each claimed the 
election of President, which the unofficial 
canvass had left in doubt. Each party be- 
lieved that it was entitled to the presidency 
upon an honest vote; and each accused the 
other of actual or intended fraud. As time 
passed, and no solution of the difficulty 
seemed feasible, under existing laws and 
customs, there were loud and threatening 
words, and here and there appeals to pas- 
sion and mob violence. The stake was 
enormous, the contest close, the feeling in- 
tense. One party struggling to retain the 
power it had held for sixteen years; the 
other eager toclutch the supremacy which, 
after so long exile, was almost within its 
grasp; yet the great body of both parties 
kept their balance, looked for some honor- 
able adjustment of the strife, grew more 
curious than partisan, and almost indiffer- 
ent to the fate of candidates, in comparison 
with the peace of the country. 

Abroad the spectacle seemed more alarm- 
ing than at home. There was to be another 
civil war; the Republic would go to pieces; 
or Gen. Grant would seize the opportunity 
to make himself military dictator, with an 
army of 22,000 men, off among the Indians 
and without pay. With many a significant 
shake of the head, we were told that we 
‘must come to a monarchy at last’”’—a 
prophecy which might have meaning for a 
Republican Frenchman; but which I could 
never comprehend as a warning from a 
loyal Englishman or Prussian. In Eagland 
at the time I heard everywhere these 
ominous predictions, even in well-informed 
and friendly circles. It was in vain to 
point out that in this presidential issue 
there was ne longer, as in the days of 
slavery, a vast and separate political, 
socia], and financial interest compacting 
one section of the country against the rest 
and furnishing a base for military resist- 
ance. ‘‘No, no. You've had one war and 
you'll have another.” And people seemed 
almost vexed that we did not go to fight- 
ing. But when it was seen that we did not 
and would not fight on a question of party, 
the political corruptions that had for years 
been magnified as the fruit of American 
society were for a moment forgotten in 
admiration of aspectacle sosublime. And 
sublime it was. Two such parties, each a 
nation initself, eager, excited, exasperated, 
approaching each other in the spirit of 
conciliation and agreeing to erect a tribu- 
nal of the highest judicial wisdom and 
candor and to abide by its determination of 
the issue. I wish to do especial honor to 
my fellow-citizens of a party with which I 
never voted for accepting with such patri- 
otic equanimity a defeat which they felt to 
be unjust. That example is felt to-day in 
France, and the spirit of moderation may 
yet prove the salvation of the republic 
there. That example has certified the 
world of the safety and stability of free 
institutions and that mankind may be 
largely trusted with self-government. We 
may thank God that America has been 
called to give that lesson to the world, and 
has given it so wisely and so well. 

Close upon this conciliation between 
parties, and as an immediate consequence 
of it, came the conciliation of sections. 
The war had naturally left embitterment 
in the South, and this had fostered distrust 
atthe North. An alienation which only 
time could heal had been aggravated by 
legislation on behalf of the freedman, 
which made him appear to his former mas- 
ter as the symbol of the power that had 
conquered him and of a party that meant 
to keep him under. And so ten years 
aftey the war its wounds seemed as far as 
ever from healing; indeed, they were irri- 








tated by two frequent probing snd cauter 





the army surgeon or the African medicine- 
man. Having tried reconstruction without 
regard to the conditions of society, we at 
last overthrew that pathy with 
* Its beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Green earthern pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread and old cakes of roses,” 
and called in conciliation, leaving society 
to construct itself. Thus far the charm is 
working quite as well as could be expected. 
For it were idle to expect the South to re- 
cover itself from the curse of slavery and 
the overturning by war of its whole social 
system in less than the lifetime of a gener- 
ation. There must yet be friction; there 
may be fraud and violence; there could not 
be more of corruption and terrorism than 
there have been. But men who have noth- 
ing to fight against grow less pugnacious; 
and men who have nothing to fear for 
themselves grow more tolerant of their 
neighbors. We have seen the President 
and his Cabinet enthusiastically received 
by all classes in the former capital of the 
Confederacy and along the line of Sher- 
man’s victorious march in Tennessee and 
Georgia. And, now that the Negro is no 
longer thrust upon them by the bayonet as 
a voter, the whites will begin to 
find out how much he is worth to 
them as a_ citizen; politicians will 
find out, too, how much he is worth as 
a voter, when rival candidates shall wish 
every man, white or black, to count upon 
their side; land-owners will find out how 
much free labor is worth to the wealth of 
the state; society will find out how ‘easy 
and cheap it is to maintain publie order by 
letting races and classes alone and giving 
to every man his equal rights; and intelli- 
gent and sagacious men will begin to ask 
themselves whether men and women who 
can find a welcome in the palaces of kings, 
princes, and nobles may not be worth 
recognizing at home, and whether a state 
can afford to be indifferent to such material 
of character and culture as that with which 
emancipated slaves have astonished and de- 
lighted the European world. The song of 
the slave may yet melt the prejudice and 
passion of the master; and the Jubilee of 
Emancipation shall usher in the higher 
jubilee of conciliation—the conciliation of 
races, castes, colors in the brotherhood of 
man, 


* Yes, Gabriel's trumpet’s zoing to blow, 
By and by, by and by. 
Oh! get you all ready for to go.” 


** We are almost home! We are almost home. 
Come along, brothers; come along, sisters, 
To ring those charming bells.” 


And this message of conciliation is not 
alone for Americans to hear and rejoice in. 
It is spoken in the ear of the whole world. 
In his inaugural address the President an- 
nounced that, if in the course of his Admin- 
istration a misunderstanding should arise 
with any foreign power, he should propose 
that this be referred to arbitration; thus 
proclaiming conciliation toward all nations 
as the principle of the Government of the 
United States. With that declaration in 
his hand—so noble, so chivalrous, so Chris- 
tian—the American in Europe may proudly 
say: “I am an American citizen.” The 
British House of Commons in 1878, on 
motion of Mr. Richard, voted an address to 
the Crown that the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs should ‘‘be directed to 
enter into communication with foreign 
powers with a view to the further improve- 
ment of international law and the estab- 
lisnment of a general and permanent sys- 
tem of international arbitration.” In the 
same year the Italian Chamber of Deputies 
passed unanimously a resolution of like 
import; and in 1874 the Congress of the 
United States and the popular chambers 
of Sweden, Belgium, and the Netherlands 
all took action to the same effect. These 
recommendations of legislative bodies 
represent the peaceful disposition of peo- 
ples; but the United States is the first 
example of a government by its executive 
head proclaiming its own resolution to 
settle difficulties by arbitration. 

We cannot thank God enough that in 
this current year, while all Europe has 
been in a chronic state of apprehension, 
America has not been disturbed by even 
the “rumors of war.” But we may be 
proud, as well as thankful, that America 
herself, reposing in peace, would {make 
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mind, freed from those traditions and 
prejudices that are a cheat for patriotiém, 
a mind of broad and liberal culture, of 
generous sympathy, of comprehensive 
judgment, of refined and elevated senti- 
ment, looks upon the state of Europe to- 
day with a feeling of profound pity and 
sadness. Such a mind appreciates and 
honors what the nations of Europe, sever- 
ally and collectively, have done for science, 
literature, art, government—in a word, for 
that culture which should be a refinement 
upon civilization itself. Such a mind rec- 
ognizes what war has accomplished for the 
emancipation of peoples, for the security 
of freedom and religion, and gives just 
praise to the men who have held life cheap 
for the defense of the country, of freedom, 
of right. And yet this noble mind can but 
be moved to pity for the Europe of to-day. 
For this Europe is civilization; this Europe 
is Christendom; this Europe is culture. 
This Europe is civilization, and behold all 
science prostituted to invent more swift 
and terrible instruments of death; science 
gaining the mastery of Nature only to con- 
vert earth, air, and sea into magazines for 
the destruction of man. This Europe is 
Christendom, and behold the brotherhood 
of man, for which Christ died, trained up 
by law and force in hostile camps, or 
grinding in heart and home, in person and 
estate, under the horrid machinery of war. 
This Europe is culture, and behold war de 

grading ast, as it has perverted science 
and trampled on the economy of states. 
Go through the galleries of Europe at the 
acme of Christian art. That was an art 
that exalted woman, that worshiped the 
beautiful, that ennobled charity; an art 
that filled the air with angels and glorified 
man in the Christ who gives bread to the 
hungry and washes the feet of the leper. 

Go now to Versailles, and look on those 
pictures of hate and blood, from the first 
Napoleon to the last. Is not this the deg- 
radation of art by war? Save a single 
study of Titian and Leonardi’s cartoon of 
the ‘‘ Fight for the Standard,” where do you 
find that Titian, da Vinci, Van Dyck, Fra 
Angelico, Paul Veronese, Murillo, Raphael, 

Michel Angelo, Rubens, or any of the great 
masters of Christian art dipped his pencil 
in blood to glorify the war? We have this 
year given our homage to Rubens, on the 
300th anniversary of his birth. AsI wit- 
nessed at Antwerp the magnificent pageant 
to his honor, and gaze@ again upon his 
wondrous creations in the Cathedral and 
the Academy—that heavenly blue, that 
matchless purple, as fresh and bright as if 
but yesterday laid on the canvas—my eye 
swept round the galleries of Europe, from 
London to Madrid, to Venice, to Peters- 
burg, and all within and across the circle, 
and nowhere did I see that blue used for 
the smoke of belching cannon, that purple 
for garments dyed with human gore. Only 
in the Pitti Palace has Rubens painted the 
horrors of war to repel us; and in the Na- 
tional Gallery at London the contrast of 
those horrors with the beauties and bless- 
ings of peace, 

I grant you that the old masters painted 
much that ministered to superstition. But, 
if I must choose between superstition and 
war, give me a whole gallery of supersti- 
tion, rather than one picture of war. For 
in superstition I see, at least, the soul 
struggling through ignorance and darkness 
to rise to the true and the good; but in 
war, the mastery of material force over the 
finer instincts and hopes of the soul. And 
shall I be called upon to honor that as 
Christian civilization and national culture 
which abuses science, degrades. art, and 
destroys man? 

I repeat that the military attitude of Eu- 
rope oppresses me with sadness. That 
there is no statesman who has the sagacity, 
the humanity, the courage to say to the 
statesmen of other nations: ‘‘Come! Let 
us have done with this! Send home your 
million men—keeping a tenth of them for 
your own police—and we will disband 
ours.” Am I a fanatic? Then was Bis- 
marck a fanatic when he said: ‘“‘ The East- 
ern Question is not worth the blood of one 
Pomeranian soldier.” Then was Moltke a 
fanatic when he said, in the last Parlia- 
ment: ‘Happy will be the time when 
states shall no longer be in a position 





which requires them to spend the greater 


existence; but when parties and peoples 
shall have convinced themselves that even 
a successful campaign costs more than it 
brings, since it can be no gain to purchase 
material good with the lives of men.” 

But why are states to-day under the mis- 
erable necessity of imbruting themselves to 
terrify their neighbors? Because they 
cherish presumptive suspicion, instead of 
mutual confidence. I do not forget that 
the United States owe to war first their 
independence and then their union. I do 
not forget that Germany owes to war first 
the security of her Reformation and next 
the accomplishment of her union. I do 
not forget that France owes to revolution 
the secularization of society, and Italy to 
war her emancipation from Austria and 
the Papacy. But when it is proposed to 
arrest this horrid slaughter in the East, and 
we are told by leading, if not inspired, 
organs of opinion that ‘‘the Czar could 
not make peace without first satisfying his 
military honor and recovering the prestige 
of his army,” then I say ¢his is monstrous! 
This belongs to aking of Ashantee; not to 
a Christian sovereign. No man nor mon- 
arch is great enough to sacrifice one human 
*peing to his military honor and prestige. 
War pressed for such a purpose is no 
longer a necessity, nor an honor, nor a 
profession. It is a trade, and of all trades 
the most despicable. And there is no 
power in Europe to stay such butchery. 
Even yesterday Lord Derby again declined 
to interpose. But, if Europe lies thus 
baffled and afraid, let America come for- 
ward with the gospel of reconciliation. By 
books, presses, schools, colleges, America 
has done more than any nation for the re- 
form and advancement of Turkey; and she 
does not forget that, when England stood 
aloof from her death-struggle with slavery, 
Russia sent tokens of friendship and cheer. 
She is the impartial friend of both. Let 
the Government of the United States come 
forward and say: ‘‘ We covet none of your 
possessions; meddle with none of your 
affairs; take part in none of your strifes, 
This is no question of intervention, the 
Monroe doctrine, and all that; but in the 
name of civilization and humanity we 
entreat you to pause and eonsider if there 
be not terms of peace.” The moment is 
opportune, when Europe is doing honor to 
our foremost general, the representative of 
our military capacity and success; and he 
is doing such honor to the spirit of the 
American people by his modest and con- 
stant advocacy of peace and arbitration. 
Let America so fulfill her promise of con- 
ciliation, and, sending such notes across the 
seas, ‘‘ ring the fuller minstrel in”: 

© Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 


Ring out the thousand wars of old; 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


‘“* Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

The instrument has ceased to sound, 
But these three notes—Science, Reform, 
Conciliation—are a trio of Knowledge, 
Truth, Love that should swell our hearts to 
the highest praise. 

And now may I not gather up all your 
voices in one word of response, that these 
swift vibrations of air and magnetism shall 
carry back to the land that has given us 
to-day such proud and grateful themes? and 
that word LoyaLty—loyalty to the country 
that is herseJf so loyal to freedom and 
right, toman and to God. A loyalty that 
makes our love of country stronger for all 
that we see in other countries, whether to 
approve or disapprove; a loyalty that 
pledges all that we may gain of knowledge 
and experience to her honor and service; 
that makes our personal culture no selfish 
aim, but an act of duty and devotion to 
her—a faint return for the heritage with 
which she bas endewed us. For no ad- 
vance in knowledge or culture can ever 
outgrow those lofty principles in which 
America trains her sons; to be free without 
license, manly without assurance, courage- 
ous without presumption, energetic with- 
‘out rashness, economic witheut meanness, 
generous without extravagance, studious 
without pedantry, philosophic without 
dogmatism, patiotic without prejudice, 
religious .without bigotry. To consider 





knowledge the best capital, to rate every 
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uses, and above all wealth, office, fame, 
power to prize the spiritual culture of the 
soul—principles that produce such men as 
Ticknor and Motley, as Bryant and Wool- 
sey. 

Heirs to such an inheritance, I am sure 
the young men before me will repay their 
country with the zeal of their knowledge 
and the freshness of their powers, seeking 
to cherish and further in her all that is 
true and just, noble and good. For the 
heritage of such principles my country has 
the unswerving devotion of my growing 
years—principles transmitted to me through 
eight generations of my fathers whose graves 
there lie, with no motto but faith in God 
and troth with man, and with no stain but 
that of blood shed for my freedom and for 
yours! 

HERBERT SPENCER ON HERED- 
ITARY DESCENT. 
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PRELUDE.—THE SILVER BILL. 


SHALL the nation pay its debts or swindle its 
creditors? Congress meets this morning, and 
the chief question before it is national hon- 
esty or national fraud. Even if there were an 
international congress, it would not have 
power to make ninety-two cents in silver equal 
to an hundred in gold, unless all the boards 
of trade of the commercial cities and every 
man who sells bullion in competition with 
coin were to agree also to make a fraction of 
a dollar equal to the whole. No one congress, 
no one modern nation can fix the relative value 
of silver and gold coins. What Congress 
ought to do is an important question, and the 
next most important is whether it can do any- 
thing effective for the relief of the debtor 
class, A man who has honest debts has com- 
monly been in need of paying them. Who has 
power to reverse the law of supply and de- 
mand? Unless we can repeal the multiplica- 
tion table, we cannot take the burden off the 
debtor class. 

It must be admitted that there is some force 
inthe popular cry that there ought not to be 
one kind of money for bondholders and an- 
other for the masses. What is the reply to 
that insidious plea of demagogues ? 

The Government promised to payin gold 
the principal and interest of money lent to it 
in the war for the protection of the nation, 
The whole people, including the debtor class 
and the workingmen, authorized that promise 
through their representatives. The pledge of 
the nation was made not only to the wealthy 
citizens, but to foreign capitalists andiu many 
cases to those of moderate means in the 
American population. The war was for the 
benefit of every class, includiug the poor 
widow, who out of her hoard gave a little to 
the purchase of Government bonds, as well as 
the capitalist, whose assistance of the Gov- 
ernment involved no self-denial. The work- 
ingman who purchased Government bonds in 
any degree was one of the persons to whom 
the public faith was plighted. The war, in 
which the borrowed money was spent, was for 
the benefit of every class between the Lakes 
and the Gulf and the two oceans. The ex- 
penditure was pre-eminently for the good of 
those who now call themselves the debtor 
class by eminence. If, therefore, we are to 
look upon the promise of the nation as a seri- 
ous one, when made in its highest places, there 
is nothing short of this conclusion before ue— 
namely, that to break the national pledge by 
repudiation is national infamy. It is national 
gambling, national cheating, national robbery, 
It is deliberate national injustice, not only to 
the rich, but tothe poor, [Applause.] 

Why should the President veto the Silver 
Bill? Because it contains elements of cool, 
treacherous unfairness, not merely to the cap- 
italists of Europe, from whom we borrowed ; 
not only to the wealthy citizens here, who 
assisted usin our necessities; but also to a 
great mass of men of moderate means, who 
have the Government promises to payin gold. 
Bondholders are not all capitalists. Many of 
them are persons of small incomes; and in 
these days, when so many other forms ef in- 
vesting money are unsafe, it will not do to let 
it be understood that Government bonds méan 
less in fact than in promise. 

If legislation in one country ascribes to gold 
and silver coins a relative value as legal tender, 
materially different from the relative value of 
gold and silver bullion, of course, in that coun- 
try such legislation will succeed only in com- 
pelling the acceptance of the overvalued metal 
jn debts and contracts. The Jaw will not 
change the commercial value of coins. 

“F These Lectures are Copyrighted by the Rev. 
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A level of values throughout the civilized na- 
tions must ultimately be reached, under the 
natural law of supply and demand. In the 
country that has overvalued silver coins there 
will be an excessive supply of them from other 
parts of the world, provided the difference of 
their value and that of gold coins is eight or 
ten per cent.,as it would be in the present case. 
There will, therefore, exist in the country over- 
valuing silver a surplus of silver over other 
coins, Thus depreciation will occur there in 
part, and appreciation will occur in the export- 
ing country, and so a level will be produced. 


Massachusetts Bay cannot agree with Liver- 
pool harbor how high the tides shall rise. No 
coast has power over the tides. -It would not 
be possible for London, Paris, Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, New York, and Washington together to 
fix a firm standard of the relative value of gold 
avd silver. The great tides in commerce de- 
pend on quite other forces than national legis- 
lation. We cannot possibly prevent water run- 
ning down-bill. There will be a level reached 
in the commercial atmosphere. Guyot says 
that the great art of constructing weather-maps 
is to notice how the air runs down a slope. At 
the same instant of actual time the hight of 
tbe barometer {is determined all across this con- 
tinent. Thus it is known where the hills and 
valleys are in the atmospheric landscape, so to 
speak. Where the barometer is high the air is 
heavy ; the opposite condition exists where the 
barometer is low; and so a certain slope may 
be discovered in the atmosphere. Do wn that 
slope the wind will run. There will be a level 
produced, and so the course of storms can be 
predicted. Now, just that law prevails in the 
commercial atmosphere. This thing of mystery 
and storms and the lightnings of panics {s all as 
explicable as our weather, if only you remem- 
ber the law that air and water and money must 
run down-hill. If the air above Ohio and Indi- 
ana, if the air above that whole section of our 
country which has defended our inflated cur- 
rency, were to pass aresolution that no cur- 
rents shall flow down its slopes, the effect 
would be much the same as if America were to 
pass a law that no currents should flow down 
its slopes toward London and Berlin in the 
commercial atmosphere. [Applause. | 

This matter is out of the power of Congress, 
But one thing is not out of the power of our 
national legislators. They can disgrace us. 
They can repudiate their promises; not asa 
whole, but ten per cent. or eight per cent. of 
them. They can refuse to pay in gold the prin- 
cipal and interest of Government bonds. They 
have done so already. Disracli said once of his 
opponents that their chief business was blun- 
dering and plundering. What will be the effect 
if congressional repudiation succeeds ? 

Let the financial promises of the nation be 
dishonored, let ninety cents be made legal ten- 
derin place of a dollar in gold, and we shall find 
American bonds returned from Europe. Capi- 
tulists there would probably refuse to take any 
more, very suddenly. We know what the repu- 
tation of American banking is, on the whole. 
There are illustrious exceptions. But the sad- 
dest hour I had abroad was when I sat down on 
the steps of the Bank of England, after having 
twice lost money by American banking houses, 
and wrote to my friends to send me no more 
funds except through the Barring Brothers or 
some English firm. Undoubtedly we have 
sound houses; but let this Silver Bill pass, let 
foreign creditors be cheated by it, or put into 
such a position that they assuredly would 
think themselves cheated, and the result upon 
American credit will be of a painful kind, and 
perhaps prolonged. There is no sense in the 
boards of trade on the Atlantic coast, if they 
do not know where their interest lies in the 
matters of importation and exportation. But 
the Atlantic cities, which are most interested, 
are substantially a unit against this Silver Bill. 
Your Boston Board of Trade has appealed to 
Congress against its passage, and at the same 
time has not been unmindful of the interest of 
the poorman. ‘The Boston Board of Trade 
is willing to have all debts under ten dollars— 
under any small sum—paid in silver; willing 
that silver shall be legal tender in small 
amounts; and that takes off a burden from per- 
sons who are extremely poor, and diminishes 
the weight of the clamor concerning two kinds 
of-mouey—one for the rich and another for the 
debtor class. : 

If the Silver Bill were to become a law, it 
would depreciate the value of the savings 
banks deposits of the poor. Who does not 
kuow that every man who has put money into 
a bank has expected, and hes been led to ex- 
pect by the action of the General Government, 
that it would gradually appreciate in value? 
We have had a terrific experience with an in- 
flated currency in the form of paper; and yet 
we have little by little come out of it, such is 
the recuperative power of American commer- 
fial life. Now, onthe heels of the disasters 
which have followed our inflated currency; 
and which in some senses have turned a great 
part of the country into a gambling-house, we 
are asked to inflate the currency again by agree- 
Ang that ninety-two cents in silyer shall be 
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worth a hundred in gold. Many of the evils 
which came to savings banks under the old in- 
flation-will come in this prqposed new infla- 
tion. Every man has been watching the rise 
of the value of the paper currency. It now is 
almost ready to transform itself into gold. We 
shall resume the cash payment of paper prom- 
ises soon, and do so in the hardest coin—that 
which is the standard of the world. But it is 
very evident that, if the Silver Bill were to pass’ 
and the new inflation were to enter upon its 
course, every man who has made a contract, 

every man* who has money out at interest, 
Would be more or less defrauded. 

. It seems to be seriously imagined in certaio 

quarters that we can buy things cheaper, if 

only we pass the Silver Bill‘and make ninety- 
two cents equal toa hundred. But here is my 
friend, Mr. Jones, who sells merchandise and 
groceries; and hereI am. He sees mefcoming, 

with a dollar that is worth ninety-two cents. 

What doeshedo? He raises the price of his 
groceries and his merchandise rather more 
than eight per cent., and when I reach his 
salesroom my advantage has evaporated. How 

is it that we do not see that the poor, the ex- 

tremely indigent, who must pay high prices 

for food in parcels, are injured by all inflation 

in currency? Prices go up as money goes 
down. Inthe long course we must pay what 
things are worth, and the best of all experi- 
ence shows us that the most of modern nations 

are wise in having gold for a standard. 

If you want two standards, as many do; if 
you think it essential to the progress of civill- 
zation that there should be a silver dollar, as 
well as a gold dollar, let tbe nations agree. 
Have au international congress called. Let 
Berl'n and London and Paris unite with New 
York and Boston in determining that there 
shall be a double standard. Until you can 
rule the whole circuit of the atmosphere, do 
not think you can prevent the winds from 
flowing down the hollows. [Applause.] 


LECTURE, 


When the ic breaks up in the St. Lawrence, 
in the spring, it does not move all at once, but 
is first honeycombed by the approach of the 
sun from the south. In the middle of the 
mighty river an opening appears, where the 
currents are swiftest; and little by little they 
shoulder the masses of ice against the shore, 
piling them sometimes to the hight of thirty 
and forty feet, with a noise of crushing, upon 
each other. At last the river carries to the 
ocean not a sheet of haughty, solidified water, 
but of obedient, aqueous fluid, reduced to plia- 
bility, moving with the swiftest currents, for- 
getting that it ever waslocked up by the winter, 
and received into the sea as a part of the 
shouldering currents themselves. Just so 
that ice which has covered the surface of a 
large part of philosophy—that uncertainty as 
to the authority of self-evident truth, that 
frigid sheet of speculation which has asserted 
that conscience might have been another thing 
had ourenvirohment been different—is break- 
ing up. Itis beiog shot through and through 
by the returning vernal season of confidence in 
the plan of human nature. The central cur- 
rents are already in sight. They begin to 
shoulder the edges of ice, Occasionally a 
great roar is heard along the banke. The 
crushing of the blocks has begun. And by 
and by we shall have this philosopby of ne- 
science and materfalism, this doubt whether 
there are any ultimate grounds of certainty, this 
skepticism concerning the inmost plan of man, 
melted, running with the great currents, re- 
ceived into the ocean at last, and casting up its 
gleaming and its exhalation into the face of 
the sky, with all the tides that God draws up- 
ward in the sea. [Applause.] 

Tam not prophesying in vain, forI hold in 
my hands the proof that the prophecy is be- 
ing fulfilled, Stuart Mill and Dr. McCosh were 
accustomed to walk over this field of ice ; and 
I must show you, before I advance to the 
physiological side of their problem, how un- 
willing Mill was to bear his weight on the cen- 
tralice. He would walk near the shore with a 
very firm tread; but, toward the end of his 
career, Mill, in his ‘‘ Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy,” said : ‘*‘ Whether the 
three so-called fundamental laws of thought 
are laws of our thoughts by the native struc- 
ture of the mind, or merely because we per- 
ceive them to be universally true of observed 
phenomena, I will not positively decide ; but 
they are laws of our thoughts, now and invin- 
vincibly so, They may or may not be capable 
of alteration by experience.” —(Mill’s ‘‘Admis- 
sions.’? See McCosh, ‘‘ Fundamental Truth,” 
p. 75.) He is very shy of that ice. He kvew 
it was getting thin. [Applause and laughter.] 

Many think Mill asserts that all our funda- 
mental beliefs are the results of our environ- 
ment, and might have been different had our 
experience been different ; but thatisa great 


misapprehension. He says here, distinctly, | 


that the more important of them may or may 
not be capable of alteration by experience ; 
and that is all he ever would say. If you will 
read the chapter in McCosh’s ‘‘ Defense of 





Fundamental Truth,’ entitled “ Mr. Mill’s Ad- 
missions,’”’ you will find twenty-four of these 
singular concessions, used as scimetars to cut 
down the haughtiness of the old and now 
largely outgrown associational philosophy. 

But there was one point of the ice where the 
water came through. Mill would not weigh 
himself there. He would not trust the weight 
of a feather there. An elaborately unecholarly 
newspaper has lately called on me to prove 
that Mill ever said that any necessary belief— 
as, for instance, that a thing cannot be and not 
be at the same time and in the same sense—may 
be primordial or original in human nature and 
not the result of mere experience. I have been 
asked to give the page and line of Mill’s writ- 
ings where he uses this language. Now, if 
anybody will open the American edition of 
Mill’s ‘‘ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy,” at the eighty-eighth page of the 
first volume, he will read : 


“That the same thing should at once be and 
not be—that identically the same statement 
should be both true and false—is not only in- 
conceivable to us, but we cannot conceive that 
it could be made conceivable. We cannot at- 
tach sufficient meaning to the proposition to 
be able to represent to ourselves the supposi- 
tion of a different experience on this matter. 
We cannot, therefore, entertain the question 
whether the incompatibility is in the original 
structure of our minds or is only put there by 
our experience. The case is otherwise in all 
the other examples of inconceivability. Our 
incapacity of conceiving the same thing as A 
and not A may be primordial ; but our inability 
to conceive A without B is because A, by 
experience or teaching, has become insepar- 
ably associated with some mental representa- 
tion which includes the negation of C. Thus 
all inconcetvabllities may be reduced to insep- 
arable association, combined with the original 
inconceivability of a direct contradiction.’’— 
os also pp. 96, 111, 112; and Mill’s “ Logic,” 

ook I, chap. vil, sec. 7.) 


Mill, in bis later career, never would put his 
foot over this place where the ice of the St. 
Lawrence was so thin. But we have men in 
Boston who go in there fora bath. [Laughter.] 

How shall we account for the unlikenesses 
of different organisms ? 

There are five theories for the explanation of 
the origin of the diversity of form in animals 
and plants and allthat has life. Turning from 
the metaphysical side of the question as to 
the origin of necessary beliefs, I now am to 
outline before you the principal theories on 
the physiological side of that problem in 
philosophy. 

Hereditary descent has been explained by 
one or the other of these hypotheses : 

1, Chemical affinities, 

2. Elective affinities. 

8. Organic polarities. 

4, Inherent movements in bioplasmn. 

5. Life, defined as the power which co-ordi- 
nates the movements of germinal matter, 

We have, in the first place, the old Lucretian 
hypothesis, or atomic theory, that chemical 
affinities and physical forces explain the origin 
of form in organisms. [n the name of Her- 
bert Spencer himself, we may make short work 
with that style of materialism. Agassiz used 
to say that, if only physical and chemical forces 
are at work in the organisms of plants and 
animals, we cannot account for the diversity of 
the types of growth. The chemical units are 
the same throughout the world. Oxygen is 
oxygen in the elm and in the palm, in the 
eagle andin the lion. Hydrogen, carbon, as 
ultimate atoms, are the same throughout the 
world, and, for all we know, throughout the 
universe ; and, therefore, there is no account- 
ing for the diversity of form in organizations, 
if physical forces are the only ones at work in 
them. The old Lucretian hypothesis is so far 
answered that it needs no longer to be con- 
sidered in the conflict with materialism, I[t is 
not only crass and obsolescent, but among 
scholars it is obsolete. Let Herbert Spencer, 
however, be the policeman to give it the last 
quieting imprisonment. “It cannot be,” says 
Spencer, in his “ Biology,” a book now out- 
grown by the progress of knowledge—“‘it can- 
not be,’’ says Spencer, in 1866, “in those prox- 
imate chemical compounds composing organic 
bodies that specific polarity dwells. It cannot 
be that the atoms of albumen, or fibrine, or 
gelatine, or the hypothetical protein substance 
possess this power of aggregating into specific 
shapes’’—and he gives the same reason upon 
which Agassiz insisted—“ for in such case 
there would be nothing to account for the un- 
likeness of different organisms. Millions of 
species of plants and animals, more or less 
contrasted in their structures, are all mainly 
built up of these complex atoms. But if the 
polarities of these atoms determined the forms 
of the organisms they composed, ‘the occur- 
rence of such endlessly varied forms would be 
inexplicable. Hence, what we may call the 
chemical unite are clearly not the possessors 
of this property.’’—(“‘ Biology,”’ Am. Ed., Vol. 
I, p. 182.) 

Many a man who calls himself a Spenceri- 
an, but is only a random student of his writ- 
ings, or who has read him with his fingers, 
more than with his eyes, and heard him with 
his elbows, rather than his ears, will defend on 
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the street, and sometimes in the newspapers, 
that obsolescent form of materialism which 
even Spencer discards. I shall from this 
point on take it for granted that the Lucretian 
hypothesis of materialism is dead. 

Next we come to Darwin’s theory of elective 
affinities, or pangenesis. Allow me to recall 
the facts which were put before you the cther 
day concerning the complexity of these affin- 
ities. We have here a circle, let us suppose, 
and at its center there is an atom of matter. 
According to Darwin’s hypothesis, all the move- 
ments of matter in living organisms are to be 
accounted for by the elective affinities of 
minute particles, called gemmules. Darwin 
does not in terms deny that the first germs 
were originated by the Divine power ; but it is 
not necessary for him todo that. Such affin- 
ities were put into that original germ that 
everything we call life has been developed out 
of the germ. We, therefore, must determine 
the qualities of that original living matter by 
Darwin’s definition of elective affinities. Now, 
how many affinities must there be to account 
forthe movements of a particle of matter to 
any and every point of a circle drawn around 
it? Why, just as many affinities as there are 
points in the circle! You have 360 degrees in 
your circle, and there are at least 360 points 
measurable by the microscope in each degree, 
If the affinities of this gemmule account for 
all its movements, they must account for its 
movements in any direction, toward any part 
of that circle, In constructing the complex 
whole we call man the gemmules must move 
to every part of a circle—up, down, forward, 
backward. Indeed, we must not only have 
affinities that will enable the atom to move in 
every direction inside a circle, but in every di- 
rection inside a sphere. I have represented 
here only a plane surface; but, if there were 
another circle cutting thus at’ right angles 
(drawing a figure on the blackboard), the 
atom would need to have as many affinities as 
are represented by the radii of both the first 
and the second circle. Inside a sphere there 
must be as many affinities as there are points 
toward which that central particle will be 
called or tend in its weaving different physical 
tissues, Rather a complex set of affinities to be- 
long to one gemmule; and yet Darwin’s affin- 
ities must thus be complex, or they cannot ac- 
count for the formation of what we see, what 
we can touch. Gemmules must be moving in 
all directions, or they cannot build a hand or 
aneye. .Thus we see that as many dots as can 
be placed on the inside of a sphere by the aid 
of the best microscope will not be as numer- 
ous a8 the affinities that must belong to every 
gemmule, if you are to account for its motion, 

But motion is not the only thing for which 
Darwin must account. He must explain the 
self-nourishment of each of these gemmules,. 
They must have, therefore, as many affinities 
as there are different kinds of tissues in the 
organism to which they belong. One geme- 
mule here must take up the matter necessary 
to produce a cellular integument, and another 
here that which is needed to produce a lens in 
the eye, and here for bone, and here for 
muscle, and so on through the multitudinous 
forms of tissue, Thus, while we have need of 
a host of affinities to account for motion, there 
must be a second infinitude of affinities to 
account for self-nourishment. 

But self-nouris ment is not the only thing to 
be explained by elective affinities. Growth 
and formative power must be accounted for, 
and these in every different type of organism 
must be peculiar. Here, then, a third and 
fourth ivfinitude of affinities are needed. 

But we must also account for reproduction. 
We must account for the co-ordination of tis- 
sue with tissue. So here are six kinds of 
incalculably complex labyrinths through 
which these affinities must wander, without 
error or bewilderment. Draw circles around 
each of the other sets of affinities, as you did 
around the first set, and you will find them 
just as complex. There must be sphere with- 
in sphere; and every one of these affinities 
must be accounted for by the qualities pos- 
sessed by the atoms of the original germ from 
which all life has descended. The affinities 
must work, wheel within wheel, endlessly; 
and at last they must bring out a type of being 
that isa unit, always one thing from birth to 
death. Destroy the co-ordinating class of 
affinities, and the others would explain noth- 
ing. We reach here, therefore, the necessity 
of a co-ordinating power. 

Professor Delphivo, of Florence, looking 
with his keen Italian eye upon Darwin’s 
hypothesis of pangenesis, said, as many scholars 
have affirmed since, that it requires eight sub- 
sidiary hypotheses. But not eight only. 
Eight hundred, rather, are required. There 
must be these different offices performed by 
every living thing, and the movement of the 
gemmules must be accounted for by affinities 
practically infinite in number. Nevertheless, 
when we examine the necessities of Darwin’s 
hypothesis of pangenesis, we must include 
among the affinities of the gemmules a co- 
ordinating power as effective as what we call 















life. There must be some power that holds 
all these gemmules to one plan in their weav- 
ing. There is such a power, We know this. 
Darwin does not deny the existence of this 
co-ordinating power; but he calls it affinity. 
It is elective choice among these gemmules. 
Since, therefore, the existence of a co-ordinat- 
ing power is conceded, let us fasten the fact in 
our memory. Darwin meets us at this co- 
ordinating power which governs the move- 
ments of germinal matter. We call it life. 
He calls it an elective affinity, I undertake to 
assert that there can be no clear statement of 
Darwin’s hypothesis of pangenesis that does not 
include this co-ordinating power bebind the 
movements of germinal matter. Io the facts 
it acknowledges, the second of the five theories, 
therefore, is not very unlike to the fifth. 

Turning to the third hypothests, we find Her- 
bert Spencer’s famous doctrine of organic 
polarities. Thisis not Darwin's theory, by any 
means, although the latter is often confused 
with it. In bis definitions Herbert Spencer is 
famous for his felicity of phrases ; but not for 
felicity of thought. Organic polarity 1s the 
smooth phrase he uses to describe the cause of 
unlikeness in organisms. How does he him- 
self define these two words ? 

Herbert Spencer is a candid man, under the 
power of a tyrannical theory. His effort is to 
account fer everything in life by matter and 
motion. He would express everything in what 
we call vitality io terms of matter and force. 
When, however, he gives a definition of what 
he means by polarity, the facts of actual ob- 
servation trouble him. He rays that there is 
‘an innate tendency in living particles to 
arrange themselves into the shape of the 
organism to which they belong. . . . For 
this property there is no fit term. If we ac- 
cept the word polarity '’—I am reading here a 
chapter entitled ‘Waste and Repair,’ in 
Spencer’s “ Biology’? (American Edition, p. 
180—183)—‘‘as a name for the force by which 
inorganic units are aggregated into a form 
peculiar to them, we may apply this word to 

tbe analogous force displayed by organic units ; 
taking care, however, to restrict its 
meaving.’’ . 

Hundreds of loose readers of Spencer think 
he means by “polarity”? just what’is meant 
by it in the range of physical research. He 
carefully restricts the meaning of the word, 
and closes his paragraph by this very signifi- 
cant language: ‘If we simply substitute the 
term polarity for the circuitous expression 
the power which certain units have of arranging 
themselves into a special form, we may, without 
assuming anything more'than is proved, use 
the term organic polarity, or polarity of the 
organic units, to signify the proximate cause of 
the ability which organisms display of repro- 
ducing lost parts.”” Elsewhere he says that 
this same law is involved in hereditary de- 
scent. By organic polarity, therefore, he 
always means the power that certain units have 
of arranging themselves into a special form, Well, 
that is substantially what we mean by a co- 
ordinating power behind the movements of germ- 
inal matter. Any man who will attend to 
definitions—and I have nothing to do but to 
attend to them—may easily ascertain that the 
power Herbert Spencer calls organic polarity 
must be, at the last analysis, substantially the 
same in effect as life, defined as the power 
which co-ordinates the movements of germ- 
inal matter. Come out upon this sheet of ice 
to the central currents, and you will find Her- 
bert Spencer just as shy, in the range of physi- 
ology, as Stuart Mill was, in the range of 
metaphysics, of putting his foot on that cen- 
tral ice. The trouble is that some of you 
have wandered with Herbert Spencer only up 
and down the shores, looking at the bank- 
swallows’ nests there, full of snow. 

Herbert Spencer himself more than hints 
that life must go before organization, although 
in spirit his theory bas little regard for that 
trutb. ‘It may be argued that, on the hypotb. 
esis of evolution, life necessarily comes before 
organization. On this hypothesis organic 
matter in a state of homogeneous aggrega- 
tion must precede organic matter in a state 
of heterogeneous aggregation. But, since the 
passing from a structureless state to a struc- 
tured state is itself a vital process, it follows 
that vital activity must have existed while 
there was yet no structure. Structure could 
not else arise.”’—(“‘ Biology,” Am. Ed., p. 167.) 

The cause must go before the effect. Struc- 
tured matter is structured bya cause. That 
cause goes before the structure it produces. 
The structuring cause Spencer calls organic 
polarity. Wecallit life. As far as it makes 
use of facts, the third theory is, therefore, at 
= analysis, substantially the same as the 


In the advance of microscopical investiga- 
tion we are finding that the great discoveries 
of the last thirty years concerning germinal 
matter have forced, even upon matertalistic 
biologists, since Spencer wrote his work, a new 
definition of life and one approaching yet 
more closely to that which has been defended 
here, Tie latter may be called the established 
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definition I call it the Aristotelian also, for 
it expresses Aristotle’s idea that life is the 
cause of forms in organisms. I hold in my 
hands a recent work representing fresh discus- 
sion by French materialists. The book has 
but just crossed theocean. |A voice: ‘‘ What 
is it?) It is “Blology,” by Dr. Charles 
Letourneau—a work well known in French 
and translated now into English by Maccall, 
and constituting the second volume of Chap- 
man & Hall’s Library of Contemporary Sct- 
ence, Its discussion has a materialistic trend, 
as any one will see who opens at the strategic 
points. Always, when you take up a book on 
biology, turn to the chapter on spontaneous 
generation. If any man belfeves in sponta- 
neous generation, he is behind the times. But 
L+tourneau writes, not without courage : 

‘*We are compelled to admit that the first 
living beings spontaneously organized them- 
selves at the expense of mineral matter. 

“The Darwinian doctrine, which results 
with such evidence from paleontology, from 
eupryology, from the wel) hterarchized classi- 
fication of the organisms, demands as its indis- 
pensable complement spontaneous formation, 
without germs, without parents, of the first 
examples of the living world. 

“In the scientific domain, any logical and 
necessary dedaction or induction ought to be 
admitted without contest, though it may shock 
old ideas and shatter old dogmas,””—(P. 301.) 

Here is much more audacity than acuteness, 
In contradiction to Darwin, and against Tyndall, 
against Huxley, against all the cautious men in 
our modern physical research, this representa- 
tive of Hiickel’s school asserts spontaneous 
generation. He is to be pitied, but needs no 
reply here. 

Nevertheless, when I turn to Letourneau’s 
definition of life—this is the second strategic 
point in any book on biology. Feel the pulse at 
there two places in any volume on which you 
cannot epend more than ten mioutes—I find 
Herbert Spencer’s definition rejected, fu the 
name of late research : 

“The definition of H. Spencer—‘The con- 
tinual agreement between interior and exterior 
relations’—has the fault. of being too abstract 
aud of soaring so high above facts that it ceases 
to recall them. Besides, just by reason of its 
vague generality, it might also be applied to 
certain continuous chemical phenomena. 

“‘It would be better to descend nearer to the 
eartb, and to limit ourselves to giving a short 
summary of the principal vital facts which have 
been observed. Doubtless, life depends upon 
a twofold movement of decomposition and 
renovation, simultaneous and continuous ; but 
this movement produces itself in the midst of 
substances having a physical state, and most 
frequently a morphological state, quite peculiar 
tothem. Finally, this movement brings into 
play diverse functions in relation with this 
morphological state of the living tiseues, habit- 
ually composed of cells and fibers endowed 
with special properties. 

‘Let us say, then, that ‘life is a twofold 
movement of simultaneous and continual com- 
position and decomposition, in the midst of 
plasmatie substances, or of figurate anatomical 
elements; which, under the influence of this 
indwelling movement, perform their functions 
in conformity to their structure ’”’—(P, 34.) 

I consider this late definition an important 
piece of philosophical news, and it is my 
business here, as an outlook committee, to put 
before you all such intelligence on which I can 
lay hands. ‘This French materialistic writer 
gives a definition of life very much nearer the 
one which has been defended here than any in 
Darwin or Spencer. He calls life, substantial- 
ly, an Internal movement in bioplasm. 

Letourneau’s definition is too long and has 
not the usual French grace of expression ; but 
three things are very voticeable in it. First, 
life is defined as a movement occurring at its 
earliest stage ‘‘in the midst of plasmatic sub- 
stances,” by which he means bioplasm. Thus 
he confines life at its outset to germinal mat- 
ter. Spencer’s definition does not thus limit 
life. Second, Letourneau speaks of move- 
ments in ‘‘figurate anatomical elements’ as 
life; but elsewhere recognizes the fact that 
these elements obtain their figurate character 
by the agency of bioplasm. Lastly, Letour- 
neau’s definition points out the existence of a 
co-ordinating force. The figurate elements 
and plasmatic substances “perform their 
functions in conformity to their structure.”’ 

Thus, in the progress of discovery, the latest 
definitions of life approach more and more 
nearly to the Aristotelian. At the last analy- 
sis, this French materialistic definition, which 
calls life ‘“‘a movement in plasmatic sub- 
stances,” implies all that has been asserted 
here in the definition of life as the power 
which co-ordinates the movements of germ- 
inal matter. The movement in plasmatic sub- 
stances must have a cause, and this we call 
life. Notice the gradual approach of science 
to that definition. The progress of microscop- 
ical research has forced materialism forward 
to this final breaking up of the ice. The Lu- 
cretian theory is ice on which no man dares to 
stand. Darwin's elective affinities and Spen- 
cer’s organic polarities lie at spots where men 
already hear the ice break. In Letourneau’s 
definition the swift central currents begin to 
pile the ice up on the shore. In Beale’s, 
Lotze’s, and Ulrici’s, as well as Ariatotle’s, 
definition you have the clear, open stream, 
[Appleuse.] 





What bearing has this definition on the ques- 
tion as to the origin of conscience? How far 
has the definition a practical application in 
reference to the authority of self-evident truth? 
See, there is a stack of books—I might have 
piled it half as high as the roof of this temple 
—turning on the inquiry whether conscience is 
really final authority, whether it results from 
the plan of our nature, or whether it might not 
have been different had our environment been 
different. On the physiological side here is 
avother stack of books, that I might have piled 
half as high as the roof of this femple, and 
turning in large part upon the same quéstion. 

1. None of the five theories except the fifth 
accounts for man’s sense of unity and identity. 

2. The theory of life, therefore, is the only 
one that covers all the facts in the case. 

8. Lionel Beale does vot hesitate to say that 
“the vital power of the highest form of bio- 
plasm in Nature is the living I.’’—‘* Bioplasm,” 
p. 209, London, 1872.) 

4, Even Spencer and Darwin are obliged to 
use the word innate. 

5, Since a structuring power must exist be- 
fore anything can be structured, the plan of 
the body is innate in its co-ordinating or struc- 
turing power. 

6. The plan of the soul, including its neces- 
sary beliefs and the conscience, is also. 

7. There are, therefore, innate tendencies 
not derived from our environment; there are 
primary beliefs, intellectual and ethical and 
esthetic, inhering in the plan of the soul. 

8. The pretense that the conscience and the 
mathematica] axioms are merely the inherited 
effects of envirunment and experience, and 
might bave been different had experience been 
different, is thus answered. 

The established definition of life asthe power 
which co-ordinates the movements of germinal 
matter proves that there was a plan in the 
cabin of the “ Mayflower’ before any sailors 
landed. In the original structure of the soul 
we find the origin of necessary bellefs and the 
divine revelation of self-evident truths. Con- 
science {s a primordial power. Our necessary 
beli¢f that there is a distinction between a 
whole and a part and right and wrong motives 
would vot bave been different had our environ- 
ment been different. The progress of re- 
search, in justifying more and more the Aris- 
totelian definition of life, causes at Jast the icy 
congealments of the river of philosophical 
speculation to break up. We shall need, 
twenty-five years hence, I think, no discussion 
with those who do not recognize in funda- 
mental truths authority entirely beyond ex- 
perience. ‘‘ Primordial,” as Mill says ; ‘‘ orig- 
inal,’”’? as French materialism says; ‘‘ funda- 
mental,’’? as McCosh says ; ‘‘ innate,’’ as Spen- 
cer says—-the primordial, original, fundameotal, 
innate, self-evident truths will be victorious 
when once the course of scientific discussion 
has shouldered the heavy masses of its ice 
into the middle of the stream. The correct 
scholarship of the world is a clear river there 
already; and on it—the swift, central, endur- 
ing current—I advise you to launch your for- 
tunes. [Applause.] 


Biblical Research, 


THE Sermon on the Mount, as well as the 
Mth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, is dis- 
tinguished by the extent to which their lan- 
guage has been influenced by that of the Sep- 
tuagint. Thus, words which are not elsewhere 
found inthe N. T., like toAvaoyia, seem to have 
come from Hellenistic Greek. It is somewhat 
curious that in the Beatitudes rrwyol, mpaeic, 
MAeijpovec, and xafapot are all translations of 
the same Hebrew word, »9y (‘‘poor’’) in the 
Septuagint or the other Greek versions. It. is 
to the Septuagint, therefore, that we must 
look for the .exact meaning of terms used in 
these portions of St. Matthew. "Evoyoc, for in- 
stance (v. 22) is always used there of “ blood- 
guiltines:,”’ and eo must not be made to signi- 
fy timply ‘‘liable to.” On the otber hand, 
xepaia (v. 18) is a word which occurs in classic- 
al writers from Demosthenes downward, and 
has nothing to do with “‘ the horn ”’ of a Hebrew 
character, as is so often supposed. It is, in 
fact, the classical Greek equivalent of the Hel- 
lenistic iéra, and thus raises the presumption 
that “ove jot or one tittle” are alternative ren- 
derings of the same Aremaic original to which 
Papias and Ireneus bear witness, both of which 
have come to be combined in the text. A par- 
allel example is to be found a few verses fur- 
ther on (v. 22) where pwpé, “ fool,’ is the Greek 
equivalent of the transliterated Aramaic ‘Paxd, 
just,as “‘the judgment,’’ or méshpat, is the 
equivalent in the Talmud of ‘‘hell-fire.” It 
has sometimes been thought that the so called 
Sermon on the Mount is a collection of the dis- 
courees delivered by Christ at various times. 
In this way we could explain the want of con- 
nection between different portions of it, as wel) 
as the variations that occur between Matthew 
and Luke, At all events, while the address was 
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delivered on “the mountain,’”’ according to 
St. Matthew, it, or one like it, was delivered on 
“the plain,” according to St. Luke, and the im- 
perfect tense—“ used to teach,” “‘ used to say” 
—with which the Sermon is introduced may be 
pressed to show that what follows was not all 
taught and said at oneand thesametime. The 
following is a list of the words in Matthew v, 
vi, and vii which do not occur elsewhere in the 
New Testament:  cipyvorou/, diarAdcoopat, 
ebvodv, éimuopkéw, paiva, pidsov (Latinism), 
Barrodoyéw, moAvaoyia, xatapavbdive, matic, 
éupbxwpoc, Bpoxh (twice). “Give not that 
which is holy to the dog:, nor cast your pearls 
before swine”; ‘Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof’; and ‘‘ Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother's eye, but consider- 
est not the beam that is in thine own eye?”’ are 
all Talmudic proverbs. Indeed, it was among 
the Jews, and not among the Greeks, that dogs 
and swine were considered unclean. In St. 
Matthew xxiv only two words are met with 
which are otherwise not found in the N, T.~ 
viz., yuyfoerar and pho, 


....Antipetris, it will be remembered, was a 
station on the road between Jerusalem and 
Cesarea, to which the Roman soldiers brought 
the Apostle Paul ; but from which they turned 
hack, leaving him to be taken on by horeemen, 
the danger being over (Acts, xxifl, 31, 32). 
The Roman generals Cestius and Vespasian 
marched from Cesarea through Antipatris to 
Jerusalem (B. J., II, xtx, 1). In their flight 
the former chased the Jews as far as Antipatris. 
It was a city built up by Herod the Great, on a 
site well watered and fertile, surrounded, iu 
fact, by a river and adjacent to groves of large 
trees, Formerly it had been called Kaphar- 
zaba; but Herod gave it the new name in 
honor of his father, Antipater (A. J., xvi, v, 2). 
A site still called Kafr Saba was visited by an 
Austrian traveler, Anton Prokesch, in the year 
1829. This was presently identified with Anti- 
patris by Von Raumer(‘‘Pale*tina,”’ p 147, note 
95¢.). The same site was visited by Eli Smith, 
in 1843, and by Dr. Robinson, in 1852, who sup- 
ported the identification of Von Raumer as wel} 
founded and indubitable. It was adopted 
also by Kiepert on his maps. Butin the year 
1855 an English consul of Jerusalem (Fivup), 
passing this way, discovered, on a border of 
the same plain with Kafr Saba, within sight or 
at scarcely six miles’ distance, a Jarge mound, 
capable of holding a small town, with founda- 
tions of ancient buildings,, bits of marble, 
Roman bricks, and tessere, the substructure 
of a large Roman castle, now surmounted by 
Saracenic work, from the base of which the 
River Anjeh takes rise by several copious 
springs, called Ras el-Ain. This he claimed 
for the site of Antipatris (‘‘ Byways in Pales- 
tine,” p. 188), as in his view a better epot for 
the city than Kafr Saba; at the same time de- 
claring that the former identification was made 
by Robinson “in his positive manner,’? which 
was inaccurate, and that he, Robinson, “‘ had 
not visited that district,” which was equally 
wide of the fact. More lately Major Wilson 
endeavored to strengthen the view of Consul 
Finn; and, Jast of all, Lieut. Conder has tried 
to find a better correspondence in a village 
called Tireh, near Ras el-Ain, to the distances 
laid down in the Jerusalem Itinerary, though 
it appears from the last “ Quarterly State- 
ment’? that he, too, accepts Ras el-Ain itself. 
These distances are to Lydda 10 miles and to 
Cesarea 26. However, all such arguments 
are weaker than tbe one stroug, immovable 
fact that the old name, Kapharzaba, has cluug 
to the village in the midst of the plain, Kafr 
Saba, to the present hour, just as the name 
B-tthar, following ‘‘ Antipatrida,”’ in the same 
Itinerary, has done in the neighboring Bethar 
of to-day; and here the site must remain till 
some reason of greater strength shall be found 
to remove it. 


....Mr. Boscawen has been writing in The 
Academy on the Calendar of the Egibi banking 
firm at Babylon, of wh'ch an account has been 
given in a former number of THE INDFEPEND- 
ENT. He notices that the month Iyyar, named 
in the Accadian after the zodiacal sign Taurus, 
is specially dedicated to omens relating to 
births, and that the 18th day is called zacut 
bucur, “‘ purification of the firstborn ’ (Hebrew 
MD¥ and 4355), which shows that some cere- 
monial purification was required among the 
Babylonians similar to that enjoived by the 
Mosaic Law. The 18th of the month Sivan is 
called carzu, which Mr. Boscawin translates 
“a proclamation day,’? comparing the Aramaic 
ND and referring to Dan. v, 29. In the month 
Elul there was a long series of penitential days, 
in preparat!on, apparently, for some festivals at 
the beginning of the following month, just as 
among the Jews the greater portion of Elul 
was a period of strict preparation for the Day 
of Atonement. On the 3d and 12th days of 
Chisleu corn and cooked meat were placed be- 
fore ‘the image,”’ which illustrates the state- 
ment of the apocryphal history of ‘Bel and 
the Dragon’’ that food was placed before the 
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BY MISS HENRIETTA HARDY. 


BEGINNING with Emacuel Leutze’s ‘* Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,’’ which occu- 
pies the whole further end of the first gallery 
and is the first thing that meets one’s eyes on 
ascending the marble steps from below, one 
nay first look at the historical paintings. 
This first celebrated picture is almost too well 
known to need description. Washington’s 
grave face is shown in profile, as he stands 
erect in the boat, wherein some of his follow- 
ers are seated. Men and horses in a second 
boat follow that first in its perilous crossing 
amid the ice. A man in the prow of the fore- 
most boat is seated, pushing against the r ugh 
green masses with bis feet, while another at 
the side presses aside with an our a second 
lump of ice ; and far up and down the river 
ice giimmers, rough, pale, and massive, 
threatening to hem in the boats which follow. 
This gigantic picture is the largest in the gal- 
lery. 

Tn this same room hangs a noble painting 
by Ch. Miiller of Marie Antoinette as the 
sentence of death is about being read to her. 
Those who have seen Ristori in this character 
have some idea ef the figure standing there in 
dignity and majesty, surrounded by brutal 
men. The Queen is dressed in white. She 
stands, her hand on the back of a rough, worn- 
out small chair, in which lie a book and hand- 
kerchief ; and she looks full at Paris, clerk of 
the Convention, who holds her sentence in his 
hand, with an indomitable courage in her 
proud, white face. Her eyelids are red with re- 
cent tears; but in this moment she is queenly 
and does not flinch. A gendarme is seated on 
a small wooden table opposite the doorway, 
his legs crossed, and bis unawed gaze fastened 
on the pale and lofty faceof Marie Antoinette ; 
while Hermann, vice-president of the Conven- 
tion, stands near Paris, and behind him Cof- 
finhal and Collier, deputtes—the first tall, bru- 
tal of visage, with rough, long curling brown 
hair, and fixed and cruel gaze ; while the lat- 
ter is leaning just within the doorway, negli- 
gent, though cruel, and gray-haired. 

A delicately colored and suggestive picture 
is this of Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of 
Leicester playing chess, by A. de Pincelli. The 
moment is thatin which a letter is brought 
to the Queen announcing the intended mar- 
tiage of Mary Queen of Scots and the Earl of 
Darnley. The cold, narrow, proud face of the 
Queen is seen full, as she tarns from the chess- 
table to receive the letter, which is brought by 
a yray-haired and purple robed ambassador. 
The Queen’s dressis of amber andwhite, witha 
stately ruff; and her light, bejeweled hair is 
turned up off her forehead. She still holds iu 
one hand—with its back-turned, embroidered, 
and pointed cufl—the piece she was about to 
move, and looks cold inquiry and surprise. 
Handsome L ‘icester, dressed in blue and white, 
sits looking clamly at the messenger, though 
one hand, lying on the table beside the chess- 
board, Is nervously clenched. In the back 
ground are six figures—including the prime 
minister, the Earl of Burleigh, and the Queen’s 
favorite, Lady Darnley—all standing: and 
above the mantelisa portrait of Henry VIIL 

Huntingdon’s ‘‘Lady Jane Grey in the 
Tower’ hangs in the second gallery. Lady 
Jane—she who “could not be unmann’d—no, 
nor outwoman’d—seventeen, a rose of grace !’’ 
She is arguing with Feckeoham. He, with 
dark, furious face, as he sits beside her, poiuts 
one menacing finger downward, indicating her 
threatening doom ; while her fair face is up- 
turned and her eyes raised heavenward. 
‘Her learning beyond the Churchmen,” her 
open Bible is ia her lap. 

There are two more historical pictures by 
Leutze—“ The Moors driven out of the Al- 
hambra”’ and ‘“ Mary Queen of Scots and John 
Knox.” The first is a very large picture, with 
a great multitude of figures. It isthe hour of 
the Coristian triu uphant, The cross is shining 
far in the bights in the background ; a trsin of 
Coristians follows a car bearing a large crose, 
which is being drawn up the ascending road 
to the ancient palace of the Movrs. In the left 
foreground haggard prisoners, newly released, 
look again at the ligut of day. The rvad at the 
right, aod the center and rght foreground are 
througed with the outdriven Moors, riding on 
mules, running, walking—men, women, and 
children bearing burdens or makiog wild 
gestures, Thereis a great deal of red in this 
foreground, while the background is rather 
pale; and the canvas is so crowded and the in- 
terest so dispersed that the etfect is confusing, 
and the picture is, therefore, less pleasing than 
the third, the smallest of the thre: paintings— 
the Queen Mary and John Knox. In this there 
are but two prominent figures—the Queen, who 
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is seated, and Knox, who stands before her ; and 
two subordinate ones—the maids of honor, be- 
hind the Queen’s chair, in the background. The 
“Queen of Scots is lovely, richly dressed, of 
great beauty, yet bowed, overborne, and awed, 
her head drooping, her eyes dilating and 
alarmed, one hand lying clenched in her lap, 
the other pressed hard upon it. To her right 
is a table, above which is a picture of the 
Virgin and Child ; while in front of her stands 
Knox, the Bible in one hand, a vigorous, 
vehement, awkward figure, with dark beard 
avd powerful face, his black robes swaying, 
his band uplifted, while he argues, commands, 


Science. 


Vo.tvumE two of the “ Geology of Wisconsin” 
has just been published, under the directorship 
of Prof. T. C. Chamberlain, of Beloit College, 
with chapters by Professors R. D. Irving and 
M. Strong. The work is supplementary to 
that commenced by J. G. Percival, J. D. 
Whitney, James Hall, and I. A. Lapham. A 
few interesting statements about the surface 
deposits are of interest. Percival claimed that 
there was a region in the Northwest, nearly 

incident with the lead region, over which 








or threatens. Tle Queen’s maids of honor are 
contrasted—one timid and wondering; one with 
haughty head, her angry, defiant glance bent 
upon the preacher, 

The familiar portrait of Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau, by D. dela Roche is here. The “man 
of destiny” lives, feels, thinks betore us, as he 
sits with bead harging forward, his ponderous 
brows, deep eyes, and firm mouth all alive 
there, his heavy coat thrown back, showing his 
full white-dressed figure, and his high boots 
splashed with mud. 

A painting by Baron Theobald v. Oerp hangs 
near—‘‘ Michel Angelo and Vittoria Colonna.” 
He stands, a tall, noble figure, clad in sable, 
and gray of hair, by the dead body of his one 
friend of all women. His head is bent, and in 
his hand isa wreath of laurel; while she lies stiff 
in unlovely age and pallid death, with tall wax 
candles burning at head and foot of the bier. 
And even to the last faithful love lingers beside 
her who “first inspired him with the happiness 
of yielding to a woman.” 

In this same gallery hangs a noble subject, 
nobly handled—Henry the Eighth and Cardinal 
Wolsey. As we look, the King is leaving the 
room, followed by six of bis nobles. His full, 
handsome, angry f..ce is turned, as he throws a 
scowling glance : over bis shoulder at the proud 
yet mournful figure of the Cardinal. The Kiog’s 
dog walke stately by his side, and the courtiers 
follow, a life like train—one making a mock 
reverence; one strutting past, with contempt- 
uous eyes half-veiled by heavy lids, and small, 
blonde, empty head high-be!d ; one peeps rouad 
him to look and laugh at the fallen dignitary : 
one bends on him a calmer and colder gaze of 


r anused contempt ; and two wise old whisperers 


bring up the rear, their heads together, one face 
arch of expres-ion, one grave, with eyebrows and 
wrinkles full of meaning. But the red robed 
Cardinal notes none of them. He slowly makes 
his reverence to the King, and, wit bitterness 
in every line of the fine old face, 8 ands bent, his 
eyes fixed upon the departing mouarch. Two 
pages, with innocent boy-faces, whisper and 
glance slyly, after the fashion of their elders, 
standing against the tupestricd wall. The 
coloring of this picture is rather pale, with the 
exception of the Cardinal’s red robes. There 
is life, character, infinite pathos in it, and be- 
fore it the lover of history, the student of 
human nature, and the artist may stand and 
study it with deepdelight. It is by Lazlett J. 
Po't, of London. , 

High on the wall hangs a picture of Queen 
Elizabeth and her court visiting the studio of 
Zucchero, probably. The artist, who meets the 
Queen before the door aud kisses the royal 
hand, has the short, dark, curling hair and 
peculiar face of that Federigo Zuechero who 
painted a portrait of the Virgin Queen in 1564 
The picture is a lurge and valuable one, the 
figures not only of the Queen and the artist, 
but of the train of court lad‘es aud gentlemen, 
belong portraits. 

In the first gallery above the marble steps 
hangs a painting (does it belong to History,or to 
Poetry? for both present her to us) of Beatrice 
Cenci in Prison (painted by L. Lang, 1859). 
Light streams through the narrow window in the 
recess of the stone wall above the head of her 
pallet—a pile of straw, over which a covering is 
thrown—upon which rude bed she lies; the light 
falling upon her head and white-draped breast, 
shoulders, and arms, aud touching the fair, pale 
face and the chains drooping b2twuen her wrists. 
She sleeps. Beside her starts up warningly, 
finger on lip, a young dark girl, of atrue Roman 
type of beauty ; for she would silence a man who 
enters at the door of the cell, a priest on each 
side of bim, in woose hand is the fatal roll, 
bearing the seutence of death. A jar of roses 
on the floor, a crucifix in the stone niche of the 
wall above the bed, some loose garments ou 


the tloor—these are the simple accessories of 
the picture, 


Mr. F. B. CARPENTER has just received 
the muoificent price of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for his famous picture of ‘ Lincoln 


Signing the Emancipation Proclamation.” It 
was purchased by Mes. Elizabeth Thompson, 
and preseot:d by her to the Nation. It was 
uuanimously accepted by Congress, and a pub- 
lic reception voted on February 12th, the birth- 
day of Lincoln, when the Hon. Alexander H. 
Stephens will receive it, and make what will 
pee be the best speech of his life. The 

orth and the South have at last shaken 
hands, and not over a bloody chasm. The 
~ paid to Mr. Carpenter is said to be the 
argest ever received by any American artist 
for a single picture. 





no bowlders traneported by the drift had ever 
been fouad. The reality of the fact is con- 
firmed by the Wisconsin geologists and the 
reasons given for it. They find that the con- 
tinental or Lake Superior glacier was divided 
into four parts: (1) down Lake Michigan ; (2) 
along Green Bay, reaching to Southern Wis- 
consin; (3) Keweenaw Bay; (4) Bayfleld Bay 
and the we-t end ef Lake Superior. The 
Green Bay glacier is terminated by the Kettle 
range, a true moraine ridge and marking the 
northeast limit of the driftless area. The 
other glacial brinches continue much further, 
uniting in Iowa, after passing the region of no 
transported materials, The striein the several 
valleys named are sald to conform to the 
topography; and, hence, the theory is ren- 
dered probable. As the Michigan and Supe- 
rior channels are much deeper than that 
of Green Bay, Prof. Irving thinks the greater 
part of the ice followed the first valleys very 
naturally. The authors also affirm the prob- 
ability of a greater elevation of the land in the 
glacial period than at present, because some 
of the streams have cut channels from one to 
three hundred feet deeper than those now 
occupled. They find that fragments of native 
copper have been transported full 300 miles. 
Prof. C. A. White found similar p'eces in 
Iowa, which must have traveled 465 miles. 
Prof. A. H. Worthen does not support the 
reality of the driftless area in his report upon 
the geology of I'linois, published twelve years 
since. 


...- At a recent meeting of the Philadelphia 
Academy of National Sciences specimens of a 
Brazilian plant were exhibited which had 
taken possession of the Southern States in 
much the same maoner that the Japanese 
clover (Lespedeza striata) did a few years ago. 
The new-comer is Acanthospermum xanthoider, 
and an unfortunate difference from the Japan 
clover is that, while that is a blessing, this is 
a curse. No cattle will touch it, and yet it is 
by its burry seeds clinging to everything that 
its distribution is favored by cattle. Spec- 
imens were exhibited from Georgia, Florida, 
and South Carolina, and a place will have to 
be made for it in the next edition of the 
“Southern Flora.” 


.+.+Those who love to have theirnames asso- 
ciated with the discovery of new plants may 
take courage in the fact that, though the older 
settled plants of our country have seemingly 
been well explored, novelties still come to 
light. The last number of the ‘Bulletin of 
the Torrey Botanical Club’? contains deserip- 
tions of two—one a grass from the White 
Mountains, which Mr. Austin names Danthonia 
Fazoni; the other a fern (Cheilanthes viscida) 
from California, described by Mr. George E. 
Davenport. It is singular that the last should 
bave been detected in some specimens of 
another fern sent by so sharp an observer as 
Dr. Parry. 


...-Prof. C. A. White, in his labors for the 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the 
Territories the past season, has demonstrated 
the identity of the Liguite strata in Colorado, 
east of the Rocky Mountiins, with the Lar- 
amie group of the Green River Basin and the 
Fort Unton group of the Upper Missouri. 
He does not find any marked unconformity 
between the Cretaceous and Tertiary or be- 
tween any tw successive members of the 
Mesozoic and C~nozoic, indicatiug the absence 
of well-defined catastrophes in tbe Rocky 
Mountain area and that of the plains. 


...-It is announced that the successfal lique- 
faction of oxygen, which, as we mentioned last 
week, was lately effected at Geneva by M. 
Raoul Pictet, has been almost immedia‘ely 
followed by the liquefaction of hydrogen and 
nitrogen gas and of common atmospheric air. 
This, it is said, was effected by M. Cailietet, in 
the presence of three members of the Institute 
of France, on the last day of 1877. Thus no 
gas remaius which cannot be condensed into 
the liquid state under an adequate pres: ure 
and with sufficient arrar gements for the lower- 
{ng of the temperature. 


.eee The closed gentian, according to a note 
by Prof. Asa Gray, in “Bulletin of Torrey 
Botanical Club,’’ is not always closed, but 
opens for a short time in bright sunshine. Dr. 
Gray bellfeves that even the closed gentian 
may sometimes be cross fertilized by bees 
which force their way into the flower, 
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Hersonalities, 


Dr. DORAN ventilates his knowledge of 
the London Atheneum in the latest issue of 
that journal, which reached the respectable age 
of fifty years on the 2d of January, 1878. His 
remit iscences are interesting and apparently au- 
thentic. American readers may like to know 
that its first editor was Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
who was part proprietor with Colburn, the pub- 
lisher, and that Mr. Buckiogham ran the litera- 
ture, without any regard to advertisements. 
Jobn Stirling became its chief proprietor in 
1830, when the late Mr. Dilke, Keats’s friend, 
took it off his hands and edited it for about 
sixteen years. Its contributors make a bead- 
foll roll of famous names—Lady Morgan, Miss 
Barrett (Browoing), L E L., Mrs. Austin, Mary 
Howitt, Mary Russell Mitford, Miss Muloch, 
Miss Kavanagh, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Hemans, 
and Miss Strickland, Charles Lamb, Barry 
Cornwall, Thomas Hood, George Darley, Haz- 
litt, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, James Hogg, 
Payne Collier, Charles Mackay—in fact, a whole 
directory of men of letters, including Dr. 
Doran bimself. 


.... Mr, B. J. Farjeon is living very quietly 
in lodgings in East Fifteenth Street. He made 
a few New Year’s calls, and delighied his 
hosts with his modesty, his hearty cordiality, 
and his earnest, bright chat. He knows every- 
body who is worth knowing in London and its 
suburbs, and knows everybody who is worth 
knowivg here. He bas been a Lotus Eater and 
‘a Century consumer. Not the lea-t of Mr. 
Farjeon’s attractions is his American wife, who 
has the sby, sensitive temperament and the 
mobile features of her father, Caleb Plummer, 
Newman Noxzgs, Rip Van Winkle Jefferson, 


....-Samuel Bowles, editor of The Springfleld 
Republican, died on Wednesday of last week. 
He was without a superior as a keen, intelli- 
gent observer of political events, and he had a 
reputation the country over for his admirable 
journalistic tact. He was well acquainted with 
public men, and trusted his instincts about 
them, and too often his prejudices. He was 
honest, even when he judged most unjustly. In 
the death of Mr. Bowles the country has Jost 
one who did as much as any other man to 
make journalism honorable. 


...-Mrs. Susan Archer Weiss (consort of 
the Rev. John Weiss, Liberal lecturer) has 
wiitten a remarkabie paper on ‘ The Last 
Days of Edgar A. Poe. Mrs. Weiss, then Miss 
Susan Archer ‘Tulley, was intimately ac- 
quainted with Poe at the turnivg-potnt of his 
life, in Richmond, in the summer of 1849; and 
her reminiscences of him are said to be full of 
interest. He is the most unique man of letters 
that America has yet produced, and we hope 
it will be along time before she produces his 
unfortunate successor. 


....Mr. T. W. Wood, the genre painter, ex- 
celled himself on ‘‘Twelfth Night” at the Cen- 
tury, where he exhibited a roseate portrait of 
the Grand Almoner who officisted oo that oc- 
casion. He represented this alins-dispensing po- 
tentate in his ‘“‘ Merry Andrew”’ mood, clothed 
in his velvet and ermine robe, and crowned 
with his winter diadem. Mr. Wood managed 
his reds and whites royally, and the result was 
a noble portrait. 


...-Mr. George Parsons Lathrop, late of The 
Atlantic Monthly avd now of the Lindon 
Academy, is reputed to be the author of the 
last ‘‘ No Name”’ novelette, ‘‘ The Wolf at the 
Door.” If this rumor be true, we hope that 
the wolf in question is not the financial one, 
whose long howl Campbell heard from 
Onolaska’s roar; and we hope further that 
the door is not his own, for there is a little 
lamb in bis fold. 


..»-Miss Von Hillern finished walking one 
hundred miles on the anniversary of the 
Battle of New Orleans. She did it in Jess than 
twenty-five hours, and didn’t find it up-billeren 
work either, 

If she talks as fast as she walks— 
Shade of Switt suppress the thought! 

.»»eMr. Bayard Taylor's Tribune Ode, ‘‘ The 
Obsequies in Rome,’ is altogether the fineet 
ode that he has wiitten, and is the most im- 
perishable laurel that has been placed on the 
brow of Victor Emanuel. It will live in 
American poetry jong after the hand that 
penned it has crumbled into dust. 

..-e-Mr. Burbank, the elocutiovist, has fifty 
nightly reasons for reading ‘ Keramos,’’ “ Rip 
Van Winklg,” “The Shaughran,’’ and other 
comicalities to couutry audiences. He per- 
forms finely in the pathetic tragedies of Mr. 
Peleg Arkwright, which fit him proudly. 


...»The yeverable Hurlow Tweed slipped up 
on the Silver Bill, on the snowy evening lately, 
and dislocated the pavement. He bad been 
celebrating the Nattle of Bew Orleans. Slip, 
trip, hurrah! 

....-Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman’s poem, 
“‘ Jamaica,” in the March Atlantic, is an ex- 
quisite plece of melodious literary workman- 
ship. 
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Bissions 


From Japan the missionaries somehow 4l- 
ways have good news and cheering prospects 
to report. They rarely have to speak of a 
retrograde movement, Mr. De Forest, of the 
Osaka Mission of the American Board, writes 
that on his return from Shikoku, recently, he 
made the acquaintance of 8. Kagawa, the 
Kevkei of Bungo, a high officer. Kagawa had 
been round the world in company with a mis- 
sionary, and conceived a high regard for this 
elatrs of men. He expressed great pleasure at 
meeting Mr. De Forest. The latter gave bim 
the Gospel of St. Matthew, in Chinese, which 
he gladly received, saying he had had Bibles. 
given to him before, but could not read them, 
because he did not understand English. He 
then began to read the Gospel, soon drawing a 
large crowd around him, ‘“‘ At every verse or 
two,’’ writes Mr. De Forest, ‘be called upov 
me to explain. 1 never enjoyed teaching the 
Gospel in any fine pulpit so much asI did while 
lying on that floor and telling those mep what 
‘ Let the dead bury their dead’ means, or about 
Jesus having no place to lay bis head. And 
certainly I never had an audience that listened 
better than they did. [ came away with a 
package of tea and a bundle of fine dried fish 
(the champagne I could not take), and a prom- 
ise from them all to visit me on tbeir return 
from the capital. With such men in high 
office, itis no wonder that the story is going 
the rounds that the advisers of the emperor 
are thinking favorably of giving public notice 
to the effect that Christianity may hereafter go 
without obstruction to any and every part of 
the empire.’’ Mr, De Forest also gives an in- 
teresting account (for the February number of 
The Missionary Herald) of how the urgent needs 
of Pastor Kajiro were supplied. His salary is 
enly three dollars a month, with which be hasa 
family of four to support, and, of course, fre- 
quently comes short. ‘‘ The other night, ufter 
holding a meeting, he talked till ten o’clock 
with some of the Christians about rice and 
where his daily food was to come from; but 

ere was no relief, and so he went to bed. 
About midnight be was called up, and one of 
the Christians, who knew nothing about his 
talk on daily food, came asking bim to receive 
a bag of rice, enough to last him six weeks. 
Another, the day before, concealing bis name, 
gave Kajiro one yen ($1); and he told me that 
there was a movement (which he was not at 
liberty to divulge) going on in the church, that 
had already called out such love as had occa- 
sioned tears among the Christians, Then 
one of the Japanese ladies, on hearing 
that Kajiro’s,wife could not go to church, be- 
cause ehe bad no clothes for her little babe, 
ripped up one of her dresses, made it up, and 
earried it to the pastor’s house.’’ All this is 
entirely foreign to Japanese custom and 
pride. 


....China is a less inviting but not a less im- 
portant missionary field than Japan. Like 
India, it is won very slowly to Christianity. 
Still, there is enough of progress to keep heart 
in the missionaries and in the friends of mis- 
sions at home. Mr. Goodrich, of the Ameri- 
can Board, writes from Peking a chapter of 
his own experience of 123 years in China. When 
he arrived in that country, in 1865, there were 
five members in Tientsin and two in Peking. 
Now the m/ssion has nearly 300 members. Tnis 
certainly is an encouraging increase, The great 
scourge which so recently visited India is 
about to fallon China. Mr. Blodget wrote to The 
Missionary Herald from Peking, Oct. 18th, that 
‘a famine of vast proportions is now inevi- 
table. The provinces of Shansiand Honan will 
suffer most severely. Next come the southern 
parts of Chili, large parts of Shantung and of 
Shensi. Forthree years the usual crops have 
failed in Shansi. Many have perished there 
from starvation during the last ten months, 
and now the autumn brings no relief. There is 
not more than one-tenth of a harvest through 
® large part of the province. In some places 
the ground yields nothing. The people of that 
province, while they are among the most active 
and enterprising in China, are yet noted for 
their law-abiding disposition. They suffer and 
die, but do not break out in rebellion, Great 
efforts are making by the Chinese Government 
to relieve distress ; but, what with the wide ex. 
tent of the famine, the immense numbers who 
need help, and the corruption of the govern- 
ment officials who administer its charities, they 
can overtake only a very little of tae suffer- 
ing.”’ 

--+e The Chureb of Scotland has just sent out 
its first missionary force to China. At the fare- 
well meeting the committee stated their plans 
for the mission. They bad found a missionary 
in the Rey. George Cockburn, and the com- 
mittee had entered into an arrangement with 
the National Bible Society of Scotland for the 
joint support of three colporteurs. It was also 
intended that the mission should have a medica] 
branch, to conduct which an agent would be 

forthwith appointed ; and it was hoped that in 
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a few months another preaching missionary 
might be sent out. The committee proposed 
to send the mission to the interior of China, 
making its headquarters the important inland 
town of Ichang, on the Yang-tse-Kiang ; but 
in the meantime, until the missionaries bad 
mastered the language, it was intended that 
they should be placed at Hankau, from which 
they would be able to feel their way tothe 
surrounding district. 


....A correspondent, writing from India, 
thinks the dispute between the Church Mis- 
sionary Society and the Bishop of Colombo 
will be compromised and settled. He says: 


“Tt appeara that the committee of the 
Church Missionary Society are busily engaged 
in patching up their quarrel with Bisbop 
Copleston. As usual, trusting to Evangelical 
Churchmen to make a decided stand against 
intolerance and for the right was a mistake— 
a leaning on a broken reed. The consequence 
will be the break-up of a most useful mission, 
formed on the most Evangelical and useful of 
bases—I mean the ‘Tamil Coolie Mission. 
_Many of the planters, the Presbyterians and 
Dissenters especially, will have nothing to do 
with the mission if Bishop Copleston is al- 
lowed in any way to interfere or exercise con- 
trol over the pastors and catechists ; and ver 
likely the London Mission in Travancore will 
be asked to lend assistance to carry on an 
Evangelical mission among the Ceylon 
Coolies.”’ 


....We have not purposely delayed to notice 
the new venture at Princeton, N. J.,in the shape 
of The Missionary Review. It is a bi-monthly, 
edited and publisbed by the Rev. R. G. Wilder, 


. formerly a missionary of the American Presby- 


terian Board in India. The Review consists of 
64 pages, besides the covers, and contains eight 
articles, with numerous mission paragraphs 
and notices of the movements of missionaries, 
None of the articles are of superior quality or 
interest and some of them are short and have 
the flavor of the paste-pot. The editorial notes 
are much better and there is a large collection 
ofthem. The first number ought not perbaps 
to be too closely criticised ; but, uvless its im- 
mediate successors are considerably in advance 
of this, we cannot recommend The Review asa 
useful periodical. 


...-The Rey. D. McGilvary, of the American 
Presbyterian Mission among the Laos of Siam, 
writes that the past year at Chiengmai has 
been an encouraging one. There were in ail 
seventeen baptisins, of which ten were of adults, 
making the present number of communicants 
21. Eight of the ten adults baptized are heads 
of families and reside in different villages ; and 
it is, therefore, probable that they will be the 
means of bringing many to accept Christianity. 
This mission has no school or press and de- 
pends chiefly on evangelistic work and preach- 
ing and on the Sunday-scbool. 


..-. There is a numerous sect called Siva, in 
South India, among the Mahratta, Canarese, 
and Telugu people. In Northern Mysore most 
of the farmers and traders belong to it. Their 
special distinction is the worship of Siva, un- 
der the form of the Linga, which they carry 
about on their persons. They are supposed to 
have arisen about 700 years ago. Like the 
Buddhists, they hate the Brahmins, make lit- 
tle of caste, and have monasteries, called mat” 
tas, where their leading teachers reside, with 
disciples. 


«+«eThe London Missionary Society has re- 
moved the headquarters of the Papuan branch of 
its New Guinea Mission to Murray’s Island. This 
removal was rendered necessary by the with- 
drawal of the government establithment from 
Somerset. Murray’s Island was chosen as con- 
venient for the opening of a mission in the 
southeast peninsula or the adjacent islande, as 
a healthy place for the retirement of sick mis- 
sionaries and because of the friendliness of 
the people. 


.... The largest foreign field of the Church 
Missionary Society isin India, where it has 73 
stations, 120 European missionarjes, 95 native 
clergy, 2,400 native teachers, 1,070 schools, 
43,000 scholars, 78,000 native Christians. Last 
year there were no less than 1,280 adult bap- 
tisms. The work, which absorbs nearly. half 
of the Society’s large income, is carried on in 
tweive or fourteen different languages, 


....-The latest news from Livingstonia is 
dated August 23rd. A road from that settle- 
ment to Blantyre, the station of the Church of 
Scotland, has been made, the natives contrib- 
uting their labor to the work. 


..--The Brahmo Somajes of India have been 
desirous of sending a missionary to Australia; 
but have been compelled to abandon the enter- 
price for ‘awhile, on account of lack of 
funds. 

.-.. That the Methodist mission in Japan is 
doing well is proved by the fact that Bishop 
Peck has received applications from eleven 
natives for admission to annual conference. 


.«-Bishop Gobat recently held an ordina- 
tion service at Jerusalem, at which three na- 
tives were ordained deacons and three 
priests. ; 





She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 3d. 


JEHOSHAPHAT REPROVED.—II Cuaron. 
xix, 1—9, 


Nortes.—*‘ Returned to his house in peace,"— 
It is not clear that Jehoshaphat had been en- 
gaged in war with the Syrians. He appears 
merely to have accompanied Ahab on a visit to 
the camp during the war, and it was with his 
retinue only that he returned to Jerusalem. 
“ Jehu."—Not King Jebu, who lived 
later ; but the same prophet who had thirty- 
five or forty yearg before denounced the 
idolatry of Baasha. ‘Son of Hanani,”— 
Hanani is the prophet who reproved Asa. 
*« The Seer.”"—The old name given to a prophet 
as indicating a sort of second eight, a 
mysterious vision of hidden things. 
“ Prepared thy heart.""—Purposely and resolute- 
ly applied the heart. “ From Beersheba to 
Mount EKphraim.’’—In the narrower territory of 
the Kingdom of Judah this takes the place of 
the old formula “‘ From Dan to Beersheba,” 
Beersheba marking the southern limit, while 
the northern limit reached the edge of Mount 
Ephraim. “Fenced cities...—The fortified 
cities, which were the chief cities. 
“Ohief of the fathers..—The tribes were 
divided into clans, or families, which had their 
recognized heads or chiefs. By the “‘ fathers” 
is rather meant these clans called by the 
names of the ancestor or father, as we hear of 
the ‘children of Merari’’ or ‘‘ the children of 
Gershom.’’ The clans bore the name of their 
‘fathers’? or ancestors, as did the tribe of 
which they were divisions bear the vame of 
their father Levi. ** Moreover in Jerusalem.” 
—This gives an account of the appointment of 
a sort of supreme or appellate court, which 
tried cases that were too hard for the ‘local 
justices, even as such cases were brought 
originally to Moses. “ When they re- 
turned” .—Better “and they returned.’’ Whether 
this should properly follow vy. 7, or whether it 
indicates that the supreme court established 
at Jerusalem went about as @ circuit court, 
returning from its sessions to Jerusalem, is not 
clear. 

Instruction .—It is a mercy which one has no 
right to expect to be preserved in wrong doing. 
The king bad reason to thank God that he had 
not been killed in his error. If we find our- 
selves dolog wrong, we should get out of it 
immediately. Suppose that God should cut 
us down io the sin before repentance. His 
judgment would be just ; but how sad for us, 

Bad people make bad company, It makes 
no matter what policy is to be subserved by it; 
it isthe best way to ally one’s self only with 
the good. Jehoshaphat doubtless thought it 
better to be at peace than at war with bis 
powerful neighbor, Ahab. And so it Was; but 
it was not worth while to purchase peace by 
intermarriage with the daughter of Jezebel, 
nor by such alliance as could not fail to render 
idolatry less odious to the people. It was 
doubtless in part this alliance which made it 
so difficult for the king to root out idolatry. 

The duty of exact justice is admirably eet 
forth in the admonition of Jehoshaphat to the 
judges. Although doubtless justice and goy- 
ernment are much better administered now 
than in the days of the Jewish kingdom, yet all 
in authority now need to take to heart the 
same lesson. This lesson of justice and utter 
impartiality is not only for judges ; but for all 
who have to decide between people—as for 
parents in their dealings with their children, 
and especially for teachers. They are not in 
danger of accepting bribes; but they should 
be careful not to indulge in such favoritiems 
that they shall not give to each their just share 
of attention, and that they shall not excure 
one for delinquencies which they reprove in 
another. 

The fear of the Lord is the great safeguard 
in right doing and the best assurance that one 
will succeed. Right doing is closely allied to 
well doing. Let it be our effort to remember 
that God sees ue, and to fear to let him see us 
do wrong. 

———— 

No good teacher will be absent from his 
post, unless in cases of extreme necessity. 
Margaret E. Sangster suggests, in The Sunday- 
school World, that the scholars might help to 
cure this evil, where it prevails, if they would 
go to the absent teachers “ or write them little 
letters every time they were away. The effect 
would be good. The teachers do not hear the 
grieved, or the indignant, or the half-despair- 
ing comments which their boys and girls make 
when they miss them week after week from 
their places. If they did, they would be 
touched. It would be well, too, if the superin- 
tendent, or a specially-appointed committee, 
would send a postal-card, invariably, when a 
teacher, providing no substitute; fails to 
appear at a.session of the schoel. The teach- 
ers, at their weekly meeting, might do much 
to stimulate zeal and cultivate esprit du corps 
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‘among themselves, so that nobody would like 


to be absent, if it could possibly be helped. 
One thing is certain: no school can maintain a 
really high standard or do a great deal of 
good unless the majority of fits teachers are 
thoroughly committed to the work. Conse- 
crated lives are needed in the Sunday-echool.”’ 


----Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, deseribes a Sunday-school in Hawaii. 
He writes: 

“Tf wish you could have been with me Sun- 
day before last at Kaumakapili Church. It 
‘was the regular quarterlyreview. The attend- 
ance was large and each of the seven branch 
schools connected with this church endeavored 
to make the best display possible of aims and 
achievements. You would have been in- 
tensely interested in the readiness, volubility, 
and enthusiasm of teachersand scholars. The 
singing was a specially attractive feature, and 
not the least interesting part of the exercises 
was the singing, under the management of the 
chorister of the church, of various Moody and 
Sankey hymns, which he had translated. The 
first on the programme I enclose is ‘ Hold the 
Fort’; the second, ‘ There’s a land that is fairer 
than day’; the third, ‘Hark! how the angels 
sing!’ and the fourth, ‘Only an armor-bearer.’ 
\Avother exercise that was specially interest- 
ing to me was the pastor’s Bible class. Two 
of the class took a large map of the journey- 
ings of the Apestle Paul,and described every 
incident of his journeys, pointing out the 
places he visited and giving the history con- 
nected with them.”’ 


....We have received from the “Sunday- 
school Vagranzy Commission” of this city a 
directory, with map of the Evangelical Sunday- 
schools in the Eastern District of New York 
City. This little book is part of a system de- 
vised “to dimivish the evils of Sunday-school 
‘repeating.’”? We recognize the value of the 
guide in indicating “the nearest car er stage 
routes to any destination in the city,’’ in: help- 
ing ‘Sunday school workers in visiting their 
flocks’’ and in guiding “ strangers in reaching 
their hotels and finding their way sbout New 
York”; but we do not see how it is designed 
to prevent scholars from going from school to 
school “‘to participate in the festivals, anniver- 
sary exercises,’’ etc. provided by the different 
schools. We sincerely hope, however, that 
the Commission will suggest some way of put- 
ting down this species of vagrancy. We ought 
to add that this little directory may be obtained 
of the New York Sunday-schoo! Association, 304 
Fourth Avenue, 


.-»+A missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Kansas gives an account of 
fruitful revivals among pioneer Sunday-schools 
in that state. He says: 

“T have been very busy the past month with 
some of the schools I organized and aided 
during the summer. At one, in Prairie City, I 
was invited to hold an institute. At the clos- 
ing meeting eeveral young persons professed 
to be converted, and a revival commenced that 
was continuiog at the last accounts, Between 
twenty and thirty professed conversion. I 

eld another meeting with one of my new 

hools, continuing it all day and in the eve- 
bing. At the evening mecting twenty arose 
er. I remained with them over Mon- 

, when thirteen professed conversion. 

ne of the thirteen was a man sixty years of 
age. Lately I held another at Lecompton, 

ith a United thren Church college. The 
fame general interest was manifested. Many 

newed their covenant vows and two asked 
the prayers of Christians.” 


...-It fs pleasant to note how the freedmen 
are rising to the dignity of self-support in their 
religious, as well as their material interests. A 
missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in North Carolina, having recently or- 
ganized three new Sunday-schools among 
freedmen, writes that at the close of one of 
bis meetings ‘‘an aged Negro, of nearly sev- 
enty years, came forward with his pennies to 
buy a primer for his grandson. His example 
was followed, until about 200 pennies were piled 
upon the desk, the first contribution of 
these poor but willing self-helpers.”’ In 
a Sunday-school started on the North East 
River, with 40 scholars, the number has in- 
creased to 120, and a gracious revival has been 
enjoyed, inwhich between twenty and thirty 
scholars profess conversion. 


....Margaret Compton, in The Sunday- 
school Times, tells teachers how to visit their 
scholars : 


* Visiting is formidable to most young teach- 
ers. ‘Why, when I get there, [ don’t know 
what to say.’ My dear girl, the same rule 
holds good as in society, Forget yourself and 
be natural. It is not neces to talk re- 
ligion ; neither is it neceseary to studiously 
avoid the subject. Go to see the child as a 
friend, not as her Sunday-school teacher. It 
would do our childrena great deal of good 
sometimes to realize that we are human, that 
we have headaches and heartaches, and merry 
times and real fun, like themselves. They are 
too apt, if they like us, to set us up in Jittle 
shrines, whoee doors are closed all the week 
and before which they worship on Sundays; 
or, if we do not win their love, we are, Sun- 
day and Monday, like some carved marble 
saint, set bigh in the church.”’ 


...-A theological student recently went into 
the Sunday-school missionary work in a county 
in Indiana, and in four and a half months he 
organized twenty new schools, with one hun- 
dred and five teachers and seven hundred and 
thirty scholars, 
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‘Pebbles, 


THe latest out: the hired girl. 


.. It takes a thief to catch a bank presi- 
dent, 





.. Two thousand Milwaukecans have signed 
the pledge and eased their Wisconsciences. 


..-The rabbit is timid, but no cook can 
make it quail. This is a fact in natural histo- 
ry. 

.-** When I die,’’ said a married man, ‘I 
want to go where there is no snow to shoyel.’’ 
His wife said she presumed he would. 


. Ont of one hundred and seventeen ladies 
in Michigan University only four have taken 
to law. How many have taken to lawyers is 
not stated. 


.." Is life worth living?’? Mr. Mullock 
has been asking in The Contemporary Review, 
We suspect it isin a great measure a ques- 
tion of the liver. 

.. The paragraphists have discovered the 
best method of heating a street-car: “ Carry a 
woman a block further than she wants to go. 
It will be hot enough.”’ 


..‘*Now goto school and be a good boy. 
And mind you don’t use any rude words.” 
‘*Rude words? Tell me a few, mummy ; and 
then I shall know, you know.” 


..“ The most joyful thing about Christ- 
mas,’’ says the Christian Mirror, “is the joy.” 
And it might have added that the most buoy- 
ant thiog about Christmas is the bc 


.. I say, Jim,” said one friend to another, 
on meeting, ‘I hear our friend A has been in 
speculation heavily. Has he made anything ?” 
“ Yes,” said Jim; **he made an assignment.”’ 


.-Mrs. Partington visited New York re- 
cently, and was asked, as nearly every stranger 
is, how she liked the Croton. The old lady 
was not at all pleased with it. She thought it 
ought to be run through a pilfer. 


.»The publisher of a Democratic paper in 
Illinois prints in each issue a chapter of the 
Bible ; and, upon being ridiculed for it by his 
contemporaries, remarks editorially: ‘‘ We 
publish nothing but what is news to our 
readers.” 

..He had brought her the very things she 
wanted from the supper table to her safe re- 
treat on the stairs, and she was moved to say, 
half laughingly: ‘‘You area man after my 
owr heart, Mr. B——!" “Just what [ am 
after,’”’ he answered, quick as flash, covering 
her with confusion. 


...The Boston Journal says that a gentle- 
man Well-known in that city, and who is ina 
position to know whereof he speaks, relates 
the following incident of a recent entrance 
examination at Harvard College: ‘‘ There was 
a question in geography asking the name of 
the highest mountain in the world. ‘I knew 
the boys would miss on that,’ said a professor, 
in high glee. ‘It is a mountain in Asia, discov- 
ered within three months by an English tray- 
eler, and the fact is not yet generally an- 
nounced,’ ”’ 


.. A PRINTER’S POEM. 
An 8 A now I mean 2? write 
2 you, sweet K TJ, 
The girl without a |, 
The belle of U T K. 


I lder if you Ntertain 
The calm I D A bright, 

That 8 T miles from you I must 
M—~— this chance to write. 


& Ist, should NEN VU, 
BE Z, mind it not; 

If any friendship show, B sure 
They shall not B 4got. 


From virtue never D V 8, 
Her influence B9, 

Alike induces 10derness 
Or 40tude divine. 


if you cannot cut a— 
Or cause an !, 
I hope you’ll puta. 
21? 
R U for anXation 2, 
My cousin, heart & gay" ? 
He offersin a 4 
A § broad of land. 


He says he loves you to X 8, 
You're virtuous and Ys ; 
InX LNCUXL, 
All ethers in his Is, 


This 8 A, until I UC, 
I pray you to X Qs, 
And do not burn in FIG 
My quaint and wayward muse. 


Now, fare you well, dear KT J, 
I trust that U R true, 

When this U C, then U can say, 
AnSAIOU, * 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Ministerial hula 


BAPTIST. 
ABBOTT, James PERCIVAL, ord. and inst. at 
Meaford, Masa, 
BENNETT, A. M., Truxton, N. Y., resigns. 
CONRAD, H. A., Ellery, N. Y., resigns. 
oe, H. A., D.D., accepts call to Salem, 





we. * 'P., removes from Concord, Minn., to 
Clinton, Wis. 


HARRIS, E. N., removes from First cb., Ger- 
sere. to Mariner’s ch., Philadelphia, 
a. 


LAWLER, Joun, ord. at Farlington, Iowa. 

LYON, @A. J., becomes pastor at Owasco, N. Y. 

MULHERN, D. 8., removes from Lafargeville, 
N. Y. , to Almonte, Canada. 

PAULLIN, Wo. H., ord. at Chemung, N. Y. 

SIMMONS, J. B. D. D., accepts secretaryship 
of American Bible Union, 

STARKWEATHER, G. A., nn, Conn., 
settles at Havana, N. 

TRABUE, Aaron, Jerseyville, lll., died re- 
cently, 


TRIMBLE, JAMeEs, Lay ‘ee has fallen heir 
to a fortune of $200,000. 


VAN SLYKE, F. M., Union Theo, Sem., called 
to Pilgrim ch., New York City. 


WARREN, E. R, Owasco, accepts call to 
Scipio, N.Y 


WARRING, Henry B., Mahopac Falls, N. Y., 
resigns. 
WELLS, J. H., ord. and inst. at Newton, N. H, 


CHURCH OF GOD. 

CARVELL, J. M., changed from Orrstown to 
Washington. Penn 

DESHONG, J. W., changed from Altoona to 
West Susquehanna, Penn. 

HAIFLEIGH, J., East Pennsylvania, super- 
annuated. 

PINE, R. M., appointed to Fayetteville, Penn. 

PRICE, C. , changed from Washington to Ship- 
evsburgh, Penn. 

SWANK, J., changed from Fayetteville, to 
Altoona, Penn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BECK WITH, CLarence A., Bangor Sem., ord. 
pastor of First church, Brewer, Me. 

CADY, C. B., removes from Georgia to Al- 
burgh Springs, Vt. 

CHALMERS, J. R., Fairhaven, Vt., dismissed. 

DAVIS, ELNATHAN, Auburn, Mass., resigns, to 
take effect April lst. 

FORSYTH, George, called to Castine, Me. 

FRENCH, G. H_, Johnson, Vt., dismissed. 

HAY, James, supplies Georgia, Vt. 

KELSEY, H. L., Hollis, N. H., resigns. 

LITTLE, Artuur, Fond du Lac, Wis., called to 
Piymouth ch., Chicago, Ill. 

MUZZY, CLARENDON F., — at Amherst, 
Mass., Jan. 4th, aged 73 


OSGOOD, GEoRGE, last eless Bangor Sem., 
accepts call to Tunbridge, Vt. 


PARSONS, Jon, Saugus, Mass., called to 
South church, Hallowell, Me. » 


TILTON, George H., accepts call to Rehoboth, 
Mass. 


TYLER, Henry M., Pro¥., supplies Whateley, 
Mass., three months. 
WILCOX, 8. M., Lincoln, IIl., resigns. 


WILLIAMS, Gnonas, Litchfield, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Lanesboro, Minn. 


WOOD, A.8., Kokomo, Ind., accepts call to 
St. ‘Joseph, Mich. 


WRIGHT, R. B., ord. at Poplar Grove, III. 
FREE BAPTIST. 
= H. E., accepts call to Rolling Prairie, 


onan ‘J. E., withdraws from Church, and 
joins Regular Baptists, at Havernill, Mass. 


DAVIS, C. H., ord. at Champlin, Minn. 
DAVISON, F. E., accepts call to Pawtucket, 
RI. 


EDGER, Wo. H., Black Creek, Wis., resigns, 
PRESCOTT, A. 8. » Gray, Me., resigns. 
FRosT, C. —" pounten, Me. -» called to St. 


HOUGHTALING. A. P., Abington, Mass., re- 
signs, 

OWEN, E., inst. at Portsmouth, N. H. 

PURINTON, CHarLes W., ord. and inst. at 


Weld, Me. 
WORDEN, A. T., Unadilla Forks, N. Y., re- 
signs. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BISSELL, A. P., Pror., supplies Delhi, O. 

BROWN, Rosert M., inst. at Emsworth, Penn 

DAVIES, E. L., accepts call to Anna, III, 

DICKEY, N. 8., settles at Hillsboro’, Ill. 

DOREMUS, Josers H., inst. at Summit Hill, 
Penn. 

FROTHINGHAM, James, Lansing, declines 
call to Davenport, Lowa. 


LORD, Herpert G., last class Union Sem., 
acce accepts call to West Side eh., Buffalo, 


MACOUBREY, A. B., supplies Southeast, 


McFARLAND, ALLEN, called to Flora, Ill. 

MURPHEY, Tuomas G., Dover, Del., died 
Jan, 9th. 

OTTS, J. M. P., D.D., Wilmington, Del., re 
signs. 

ROBERTS, W. H., Cranford, N. J., resigns, to 
become librarian of Theo. Sem., Princeton. 

STOVENOUR, FREDERICK, Bluffton, Ind., sus- 
re from ministry, for “ immoral con- 

uct, 

SYMINGTON, Sane Baltimore, Md., called 
to Roslyn, L. 

WARRENDEN, SAMUEL R., last class Lane 
Sem., accepts call to Perry, Kan, 

WOOLEY, D, M., supplies Cato, Wis. 

WYCHOFF, 8., Portage, Wis., resigns. 





Literature, 


A prompt mention our list of “ Books of the Weekk 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fure 
ther notice, 





THE HISTORY OF ART.* 


In the “ Editor’s Preface” of this new 
translation of Dr. Libke’s work Mr. Cook 
asks us to remember that ‘it is not intended 
for scholars, but for students. By this 
modest statement and by Dr. Libke’s un- 
pretentious title, ‘‘Outlines of the History 
of Art,” severe criticism is in a measure 
disarmed. The English edition of this 
work has long been valued by art students 
in this country. Seven editions have been 
issued in Germany, and a new translation 
from the latest revised edition seemed de- 
sirable for American readers. This has 
been made under the supervision of Mr. 
Edward L. Burlingame, whose translation 
contains, besides its valuable notes, ap- 
pendix, and comprehensive index, many il- 
lustrations and considerable reading matter 
not found in the English edition, which 
solid qualities more than compensate to the 
art student for the lack of the tinted paper 
and calf back of the English edition. The 
design of this work is exceedingly compre- 
hensive and is carried out with all German 
patience of detail. ‘Beginning with the 
first rough monuments of the stone age, 
the first volume leads us solemnly through 
tombs of the Pharaohs, Assyrian palaces, 
Indian dagops, Greek and Roman temples, 
Mohammedan mosques, Christian basilicas, 
till we reach at last the rare creations of 
Giovanni Cimabue. The second volume 
gives large space to Gothic architecture and 
the Renaissance period, and continues the 
history of art down to the present day; 
and, although the barbaric state of the arts 
kindred to architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture is not fully treated of by Libke, the 
glorious perfection of these arts in later 
times is even more fully treated and illus- 
trated than that of architecture. -Yet one 
might ask why the rude figures of the 
Mexican and American Indians should be 
mentioned atall. Certainly, they were never 
in the lineof the history of art. They are 
mere curiosities, of rude design, and their 
presence is pardoned only on the suppo- 
sition that they much resemble what was 
the art of the ancestors of the Egyptians 
and Assyrians, who were in the line of the 
genealogy of art. The editor of the pres- 
ent edition finds frequent occasion to cor- 
rect and revise the statements of the 
author, as on pages 12, 28, 31, 88, 131, 183, 
136, 297. 

Mr. Cook gives continual reference and 
authorities—works to be consulted by stu- 
dents—besides quotations and occasional le- 
gends delightful to the general reader. We 
were surprised to find that so careful a ceram- 
ic critic as Mr. Cook took no notice of the 
statement in regard to the porcelain tower 
of Nanking, which is described as standing 
in all the glory of ‘‘ shining tiles, gay paint- 
ing, and rich gilding” at the present day; 
the history of the tower, in fact, being that 
it was built A.D. 200, and rebuilt, as it re- 
cently stood, A.D. 1400. In 1856 the new 
Wang, one of the rebel chiefs, wantonly 
blew it up with gunpowder—some say to 
spite another Wang; others, because he de- 
clared it to be too old. The site of the 
tower is distinctly marked only by heaps 
of fragments. 

Americans acquainted with Jackson Jar- 
ves’s enthusiastic accounts will be surprised 
at Dr. Lttbke’s severe strictures on Chinese 
and Japanese art. For example: ‘‘ In the 
plastic arts of the Chinese we find a quaint 
extravagance in religious representation 
combined with a certain intelligent concep- 
tion of life and nature, which, in their 
paintings especially, is united with an unu- 
sually accurate but tedious and conven- 
tional style, in which we almost entirely 
miss that characteristic which alone gives 
value to art—activity of imagination. The 


art of the Japanese is essentially linked with 


that of the Chinese. . . Beauty, indeed, 
is utterly alien to this mode of art; and, if 
the imagination be excited, it manifests 
itself only in fantastic distortions, crazy 


* OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART, By DR, 
WILHELM LUBKE. A new translation, from the 
seventh German edition, edited by CLARENCECOOK. 
In two volumes. New York: Dodd, Mead &Co. 


productions of a mind reveling in the 
hideous and the grotesque.” The late Ex- 
hibition at Philadelphia has so opened all 
eyes to the artistic beauty of Chinese and 
Japanese work that such a passage needs 
no refutation. 


The strength of these two magnificent 

volumes is devoted to’ two subjects—the 

miraculous development of sculpture in 

Greece in the age of Phidias and his succes- 

sors, and in the equally wonderful devel- 

opment of painting in the sixteenth and 

seventeenth centuries. To most of us 

Phidias and Praxiteles are but names to 

roll from the tongue in a meaningless way, 

while the names of Proniusand Alcamenes 

are scarcely known. The account given 
by Litbke of these artists is of great inter- 
est, not so much from any particular charm 
of his style as from the extreme worth of 
the subject. It seems impossible to believe 
that, after the wars and ravages and ruin 
of successive waves and irruptions of barba- 
rian invasion, there could yet be data on 

which to reconstruct, not from the tales of 

Pausanius, but from actual remains, the 

history of ancient art. But, strangely 

enough, it is to these very barbarians that 

we owe their preservation. These rude 

savages did not know the worth of the 

treasures they were destroying, and they. 
overturned them and left them heaped to- 
gether, hidden and preserved under piles 
of débris, until an age of renewed cultute 
and possessed of the historic spirit which 
Dr. Libke brings to this work should find 
them by systematic research. Even while 
these pages were going through the press 
the most wonderful and perfect remains of 
the very flowering period of Greek art wete 
being brought to light. Although some of 
the most important of the sculptures from 
Olympia, unearthed by the German Com; 
mission, were discovered too late to be 
noticed by Mr. Cook, we are surprised that 
he makes, we believe, no reference at all to 
these pediments and friezes which have 
for two years attracted so much attention 
and which present us with the veritable 
work of Alcamenes and his brother artists. 
The discovery of the beautiful statue by 
Praxiteles of Mercury and Bacchus was too 
late to be mentioned here; but, should 
another edition soon appear—and the de- 
mand ought to require it—rich material is 
here offered for an appendix which would 
almost double the value of the text for the 
Periclean period. 


Mr. Cook’s appendix on the Di Cesnola 
collection from Cyprus is added, he says, 
because he was requested by the publish- 
ers to add it. Such would appear to bé 
the case, for it has evidently not been 4 
labor of love. It isa mere piece of gos- 
sipy job-work, done by one who has not 
studied the collection and has not at- 
tempted to investigate its relations to the 
history of art. The value of this collection 
is great, historically; but of this the editor 
has little conception, and the style betrays 
a flightiness in contrast with the severity 
of that of Dr. Libke. The “pathetic 
little scythe, the great forgotten ancestor 
of the modern mower, that becomes more 
pathetic still when,” etc., fails to move our 
tears even more than would a view of the 
tomb of our ancestor Adam, Perhaps @ 
‘“mower” which possessed the sensibilities 
of Mark Twain might weep. Neither is the 
editor accurate in his judgment. What he 
calls toys were symbols of the business of 
the deceased with whom they were buried. 
Many of those which he calls Phoenician 
vases, with animal figures, were in all 
probability the product of the first influ- 
ence of the opening Greek mind. The 
cause of theiridescence of the glass from 
Cyprus has been thoroughly investigated 
and is well known. To speak of this glass 
as ‘“‘oxidized” is to abuse language un- 
pardonably. We see meaningless eardrops 
described and figured, while the character- 
istic dolphin of Cyprus gold work is omit- 
ted. To raise the question whether a stotie 
pillar which contains a mortuary inscrip- 
tion in easy Greek was a monument to the 
dead seems somewhat superfluous. The 
Cypriote art was much more Assyrian than 
Egyptian, and Cyprus alone gives the key 
for the passage from Oriental te Greek 
art. It were to be desired that so compe- 
tent a critic as Mr. Cook had taken pains 





to trace this connection, to show how far 
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the Pheenician art of Cyprus was in the 
line of true art development and how much 
of it was a mere late reversion to old stand- 
ard types—a pre-raphaelitism of the times. 
The appendix, though giving a fairly full 
description of the collection, draws no 
conclusions frem them, and so adds nothing 
to the real history of art. All the strange 
inscriptions of this collection have been 
translated by American scholars. Where 
is the art student who will translate the 
hidden art history of this period? 

In laying down these superb volumes, we 
cannot strongly enough express the pleas- 
ure they have givenus. In the new interest 
in art awakened in this country they ought 
to be the primer of our artists and art ad- 
mirers. There is no other work of equal 
value accessible to a reader, and the 
numerous illustrations make it easy to 
grasp the principles and follow the develop- 
ment of the three branches of art—archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting. We 
would especially advise a careful reading 
of the second volume by all who wish in- 
telligently to enjoy a trip to Europe. A 
large portion of it is devoted to German 
architecture and painting, on which Dr. 
Litbke’s authority is beyond question. The 
art of the nineteenth century, as given, is, 
as the editor has shown, inadequate except 
for Germany. We read with some aston- 
ishment this short summary of American 
art: 

er North America begins to take 

ntaneous part in this art movement; 
alt ough here, too, there ia an evident lean: 
ing toward the German schools. Viewing 
him in this light, Leutze has already been 
classed among the Dusseldorf artists. We 
may add the names of Winslow Homer and 
Wordsworth Thompson, and among the 
pumerous landscape painters Bierstadt, 
Whittridge, Colman, and Gifford.” 


The only moral we can draw from this list 
of names is this: that if artists desire to be 
known by Dr. Litbke they must study 
abroad. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIEWS. 


WE have mentioned the new form of the 
Princeton Review and it is a very readable 
number. The leading article is hy Prof. 
F. L. Patton, and is an argument that 
eternal punishment is not unjust. God, he 
argues, is infinitely good; but goodness, 
unlike justice, is a quality about the exer- 
cise of which a being has option. He may 
or may not show goodness to another. God 
may possess infinite goodness, but exercise 
only a limited amount of it; as he may 
have infinite power, and exercise only a 
limited amount of it. The illustration has 
no force; or would Prof. Patton also admit 
that God may have infinite wisdom, but 
only use what little amount of it he pleases, 
as those Arminians hold who suppose God 
to hold his foreknowledge in abeyance? 
‘«'The Eastern Problem” is a careful article 
by D. 8S. Gregory. Prof. W. H. Green, in 
asketcby and unsatisfactory paper, declares 
for the ‘‘Genuineness of the Pentateuch,” 
and especially of Deuteronomy, as the work 
of Moses. Another Princeton professor, this 
time in the College, Dr. J. T. Duffield, has 
an admirably direct and fearlessly conserva- 
tive paper to show that evolutionism is in 
direct contravention of the Bible. He 
shows beyond all cavil that the story of the 
creation of Adam and Eve is told as a fact 
in Genesis and is repeated asa fact by Paul. 
«* Adam was first formed, then Eve.” He 
then shows that evolutionism (which he 
conceives as gradual, and not paroxysmal) 
cannot harmonize with this story, especial- 
ly inthe account of the creation of Eve. 
He attacks the notion that the Bible does 
not teach science, and, further, that the 
cosmogony is allegorical; and he draws the 
conclusion that evolution is contrary to the 
Bible, and therefore cannot betrue., But sup- 





pose it should prove true? he asks. Im- 
possible supposition, he replies. As soon 
imagine two and two to make five. Sup- 


pose, then, on the other hand, he con- 
tinues, that science should finally prove the 
Bible account of creation true; ‘‘ what, 
then, becomes of those who, in the mean- 
time, accept the false hypothesis [of devel- 
opment] and respect the Bible? or of those 
who, awaiting the final verdict of science, 
treat the inspiration of the Bible as an open 
question?” His answer is sharp and de- 
cisive? They must’go to Hell. ‘‘If the 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


r ‘“‘science, falsely so called,” ‘‘they to 
whom it is hid are ‘lost.’” ‘‘If the devel- 
opment theory of the origin of man shall in 
a little while take its place—as it doubtless 
will—with other exploded scientific specu- 
lations, then they who accept it, with its 
proper logical consequences, will in the 
life to come have their portion with those 
who in this life ‘know not God and obey 
not the Gospel of his Son’” In this day 
of evolution it is important to know just 
what these ‘‘logical consequences” are, 
We are clear that Prof. Duffield supposes 
Huxley and Tyndall to adopt them; but we 
should like to know how it is with Prof. 
Asa Gray, who thinks he accepts them 
all. Will he be damned? Dr. William 
M. Taylor has a homiletical article on 
“The Conditions of Successful Prayer”; 
Pres. McCosh has a handsome notice of 
Francis Bowen; Prof. G. P. Fisher another 
homiletical article on ‘Materialism and 
the Pulpit”; and Prof: Francis Wharton a 
very curious article on Roman Catholic 
“Casuistry,” which ends with a strong 
argument against the Protestant confession- 
al, as worse than the Roman Catholic. 

In the Bibliotheca Sicra there is a single 
one of those scholarly and laborious arti- 
cles which have given the quarterly its 
character—namely, the Rev. B. Pick’s 
‘Collection of the Various Readings of 
the Samaritan Pentateuch.” This brings 
out clearly, what was before known, the 
close relation between the Samaritan and 
the Septuagint. Dr. W. D. Love shows 
that women need not keep silence in the 
churches; and Prof. John Morgan, D.D., 
gives a fair resumé, which lacks grasp, of 
various theories of the Atonement, inclin- 
ing to that of Anselm, which is explained 
as not Calvinistic, but approaches to the 
governmental scheme, though simpler. 
There are some very good book reviews. 
There are two or three articles utterly out 
of place—such as Dr. Osgood’s screed about 
war, which begins ‘‘ Blessed are the peace. 
makers’ and ends ‘‘God bless our wise 
and worthy President and his principle 
and policy of peace”; or Dr. T. Appel’s 
paper on ‘‘ The Star in the East,” which is 


long and little. 
The Methodist Quarterly has for its most 


striking article one on ‘‘ City Methodism,” 
in which the writer, Mr. H K. Carroll, 
vigorously and successfully defends the 
position of THE INDEPENDENT on city Meth- 
odism and the probationer system. The 
fairness which admits an unwelcome argu- 
ment into the pages of the official quarterly 
is much to be commended. Of the other 
most notable article, one on ‘‘ Holiness,” 
by the editor, we have already spoken 
and quoted from it. There is »lso an 
article by Mr. Phoebus, very interesting to 
students of Methodist history, which 
makes it not improbable that John Wesley 
was actually consecrated as bishop by 
Erasmus, Greek bishop of Crete, in 1763. 
It is shown that such was believed to be 
the case by those who would best know, 
and that Bishop Seabury, honored in the 
history of American Episcopacy, when 
first refused baptism by the Eaglish bishop, 
on account of an English law, made pro- 
posals for baptism to Wesley. It was by 
a technical difficulty only that the Amer- 
ican Episcopacy did not obtain its order 
through the Methodist bishop and apostle, 
Missionary T.J. Scott gives a very dark 
picture of Mohammed and Mohammed 
anism. There is a goodly number of 
excellent book reviews. 

The New Englander, like The Princeton 
Review, appears as a bi-monthly and is ex- 
cellent reading. The article on ‘‘ New 
Fangled Congregationalism” is sharp and 
attacks the system of ‘‘Stated Supplies” 
and the National Council. It finds the 
latter institution useless, but suggests very 
pertinently that something like the Episco 
pal Church Congress would be of great ad- 
vantage. We will not suggest that Dr. 
Bacon could possibly have written it, see- 
ing that he wrote two other articles, of 
which one is ‘‘ Aphorisms,” about inspir- 
ation. It may be an ‘‘ Aphorism ” that we 
are not to question the integrity of the 
Canon in discussing inspiration, but it cer- 
tainly is not true. The fact that James is 
in the Canon does not preclude us from 
examining whether is ought to be there, as 
its character may affect our theory of in- 





Gospel be hid,” through false speculations 


spiration, which must cover James, as well 








as Romans, The aphorisms on page 13 are 
distigured by at least four mistakes in 
Greek letters or accents. His other article 
on ‘‘The Political Outlook” is strong and 
admirably supports President Hayes. 
Moses Stuart Phelps’s account of the Ger- 
man murderer who defended himself on 
the ground that he was a Pessimist of the 
School of Hartmann, and the libel suit 
which grew out of it, is almost as funny 
as one of the Rev. David Macrae’s bur- 
lesques of Scottish theology. President 
Porter discusses Dr. Tyndall’s late Bir- 
mingham address, the same which Mr. 
Wilder discussed in the last INDEPENDENT. 
The criticism is kind but severe. The 
most striking article is one without name, 
but reputed to be by Prof. Asa Gray, se- 
verely criticising Joseph Cook’s ‘‘ Biology.” 

In The Universalist Quarterly the Rev. 
8. S. Hebberd discusses why the Universal- 
ism of Origen perished in the Primitive 
Church. Rev. Richard Eddy continues 
his papers on Universalist Creeds, bringing 
his history down to 1803. The general or- 
thodoxy of these creeds and confessions is 
quite edifying. 

The Baptist Quarterly has perished, for 
lack of support. We are utterly aston 
ished that, while the Universalist body, one 
of the smallest in eur American Zion, can 
sustain a creditable review, the Baptist 
body, the largest in the United States and 
not without scholars, should fail to furnish 
support to its review. 





WE print below the first poem _ that 
Thomas Moore ever wrote. It was written at 
his father’s house, in Aungier Street, in his 
fifteenth year, and printed in the Anthologia 
Mibernica for October, 1793. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the Fair to whom it was address d 
survived this slight attack of poetic measles 
on the part of her youthful adorer: 


“TO ZELIA, 
ON HER CHARGING THE AUTHOR WITH WRITING 
TOO MUCH ON LOVE, 

“'Tis true my Muse to love inclines, 
And wreaths of Cypria’s myrtle twines; 
Quits all-aspiring lofty views 
And chaunts what Nature’s gifts infuse, 
Timid to try the mountain’s hight, 
Beneath she strays, retired from sight; 
Careless, culling amorous flowers, 
Or quafting mirth in Bacchus’s bowers. 
When first she raised her simplest lays 
In Cupid’s never-ceasing praise, 
The god a faithful promise gave— 
That neveg should she feel love’s stings, 
Never to burning passion be a slave, 
But feel the purer joy thy friendship brings.” 


..-The Reporter, published by Houghton & 
Co., has juet appeared as a combination of two 
law magazines in one—namely, The Law and 
Equity Reporter and The American Law Times 
and Reports. Its object is to give leading cases 
in full, and condensed statements of other cases 
of less prominence. The idea is to make the 
legal profession acquainted with the current 
decisions of the courts in this country, and to 
some extent in England. Such a magazine 
must be a great help to lawyers. 
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WEW PUBLICATIONS. 
READY ON SATURDAY, JAN. 19th. 


DEMOCRACY IN EUROPE. 
A HISTORY. 


BY SIR THOMAS ERSKINE MAY, K.C. B., D.C.L., 
Author of the *“ Constitutiona) History of England.”’ 
Two volumes, 8vo, 500 pages, cloth extra, 
gilt tops, $5. 

FROM AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


+a any professional or political faith is expected 
as a pledge of the cunt io which this history ts writ- 
ten. it is this: I hail the development of pc pular 
power as an essential condition of the social ad- 
vancement of nations; I am an ardent admirer of 
political ve. of rational and enlightened liberty, 

nglishmen appiove; and I condemn 
any violation of its principles. whether by a despotic 
king or by an ill-ordered republic 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 
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riodical far superior to anything which 
hitherto appeared.’’—London Guardian. 
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ment.”’—Graphi 


“To the Portfolio is unanimously accorded 
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bridge (Eng.) Chronicle. 
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glish language devoted to art, but it leads all 
qnere by a very great distance.”—Nution (New 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
MRS.WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 


TOO RICH. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ADOLPH 
STRECK FUSS. 


By Mrs. A. L WISTER, 


Translator of “ The Second Wife,” * The Old Mam- 
selle’s Secret,” ‘“* A Family Feud,” etc. 


{2mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
From the first to the end the story grasps and 
holds the attention. and it isto be pronounced one 
of the best and most powerful of Mrs. Wister’s 
translations. The wne of it is above reproach and 
its naturalness is to be altogether commended. 
oO 


A CHARMING NEW NOVEL. 


My Intimate Friend. 


By FLORENCE I. DUNCAN. 


i2mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 
“The story gives a very interesting picture of life 
ard society.’’—Philadelphia Times. 
ao 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE WORLD WELL LOST. 


A Novel. By Mrs. E. LYNN LINTON. author of 
*Leam Dundas,” * Patricia Kembatl,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Fine cloth, $1.50; paper cover, $1. 


“Its plot is strong, well constructed, and devel- 
oped with admirable skill. Like her other stories, 
this is vigorous, brilliant, and refined in style and 
dramatic in effect. Mrs Linton is not only an able 
writer; but she is a deep thinker as well.’’—Boston 
Saturday Gazette. 


GREY ABBEY. 


A Nove!l. By the author of “Jack Blake,” ‘** Won in 
a Canter,” etc. Being tne Fifth Volume of THE 
STARSERIES. 16mo. Extra cloth, $1. 


“It is capitally written and, to our mind, superior 
to either volume of the series which has preceded 
it.’’ —Boston Transcript. 
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A_Novel. By Mrs. J. H. TWELLS, author of “* The 
Mills of the Gods.” 12mo. Extra cloth, $1.50. 


“There are two love stories running like gold 
threads through the texture of the narrative, and 
the tragic interest is powerfully exnibited in the 
vivid narrative of actual war. . . . It possesses 
more than ordinary merit.”— Philadelphia Press. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Western Farm Journal, 


[ae —— A PROGRESSIVE WERKLY 


Agricultural and Family Newspaper. 





The Farm Journal bas become too well known to 
require any mention of what it has done in the past 
or what it proposes to do in the future. 


Its Record for the Past Twenty. 
two Years 


is well before the public, and its countenance and 
contents one week furnish an index as to what each 
coming week will bring out. It has not been sus- 
pected of lacking in enterprise or doing anything 
less than is becoming « paper of its class to do, 

Asa Paper for the 


Farm, Household, or Fireside, 


it will be found especiully interesting und attractive, 
to both old and young. Every department ts en- 
#veued and trade reudable by 


Talented Regular Contributors 


‘and no pains are spared by the publishers to main- 
dtuin its high standard of excellence. 

For the current year the subscription price will re- 
main as heretofore—viz., two dollars per single copy, 
and one dollar and thirty-five cents per copy in 
clubs, postage prepaid by the publishers. 

We authorize any person who desires to do soto 
decome our agent, and will receive the subscription 
of all such at club prices, other names being sent 
afterward as fast as secured. 

Before making up your list of papers for the en- 


suing year, it will pxy you to send for a specimen 
copy, Which are Punt free. 
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THE KANSAS CITY TIMES! 
THE KANSAS CITY TIMES! 
THE KANSAS CITY TIMES! 


NEXT DISTRIBUTION. 
NEXT DISTRIBUTION. 
NEXT DISTRIBUTION. 


APRIL 15th, 1878! 
APRIL 15th, 1878! 
APRIL 15th, 1878! 


ONE THOUSAND PREMIUMS. 
ONE THOUSAND PREMIUMS. 
ONE THOUSAND PREMIUMS. 


FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS ! 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR. 


During 1877 the publishers of the Kansas City 
TIMES distributed nearly $20,000 in premiums to sub- 
scribers, and increased their subscription list from 
10,000to over 30,000, being now the largest west of the 
Mississippi River. 


All questions beine settled as to the legality of the 
Distribution as a legitimate business enterprise, the 
TIMES announces its next Distribution for April 
15th, 1878. when 1,000 premiums, worth $»,000, will be 
allotted to subscribers. 


The premiums consist of valuable and useful arti- 
cles, and vary in value from one dollar vo fifteen 
hundred dollars, 


Every subscriber at regular rates gets the TIMES 
and also a share in the April Distribution. 

For every club of 30 a coin silver hunting-case Elgin 
Watch, worth $18.75, wilt be given to the person sending 
the club. Send for coupon tickelsa and particulars, 


The TIMES is published Daily, Tri-Weekly, and 
Weekly, and is devoted to the material interests of 
the peuple of the New West. 

For one dollar you can get the Daily Times for one 
month, Tri-Weekly TIMES two months, or Week! 
TIMES six months, together with one share in April 
Distribution. 
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THE “TIMES,” 
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TEXA™ CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE.—M.E 
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ressive. Write for advertising rates to SHAW & 
LAYLOCK, GALVESTON. 
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TERMS.--83 ge per yeur, postage prepaid. 
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The WEBKLY PRESS will be to Pennsylvania 
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SPECIAL FBATURKS FOR 1878. 

I. HON, JOHN W. FORNEY will go abroad for THE 
PREsS this fall, and remain in Europe in charge of 
our Kuropéah Department His Exposition letters 
from Paris will be the best and fullest published in 
any paper in the United States 

Il. AROUND THE WoRLD.—Mr. DE B. RANDOLPH 
KEIM will contribute a series of letters covering his 
experiences and travels as Lnspector of the Con- 
sulates of the United States over the whole world. 

TUL. Mr. W. W. NBVIN will contribute a series of 
pa pers sketching his travels during the summer of 

among the fire-worshiping trib+s in New Mex- 
{co afd the ruins of the buried Aztec cities. 

IV. Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE will have special 
qharge of the Literary Department of the WEEKLY 

KRESS. 


V. MR. THOMAS MBEHAN—the best authority in 
the United States—will have charge of the Agricul+ 
tural Depaitmént. This establishes the WRERLY 
PRESS without a rival as the farmeér’s home paper. 

1. MARKETS.—Ful nancial and commercial 
reporta, ingtuding the meney. grain, cotton, cautle, 
apa slate markets of the United States, with a 
ly review of the European markets. 

VIL. HoMt DEPARTMENT.—A column for the chil- 
dren, with charades, enigmas, prize puzzles, etc. 

VIII. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF CITY 'LIFE.—A 
series of real-life sketches of scenes and sights in 
Philadeipbia, by leading writers of the city staff. 

ber special features will be announced as they 
are provided for, 
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THE NORTHEASTERN FRONTIER. 
THE 


News & Frontier Advocate, 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


ublishedat 8ST JOHNS. P.Q (near Montreal), isthe 
leading family Newspaper in Canada, It is a :6- 














$1 a Year, Postpaid, to any Address. 
ADVERTISING RATES MODERATE. 


E.R. SMITH, Proprietor. 


CHEAPEST BOOK-STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
195672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS 


Ever epartment of Literature. Almost 
given ve at PMammoth Gasdlonee fees. Books 
ought, 


LEGCAT BROTHERS, a 
§ BEEKMAN 8T,, OPP. POST,OFFICE, N. Y. 








BOSTON TRANSCRIPT, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 
Quarto Sheet---56 Columns 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN 
NEW ENGLAND, 


THE 
DAILY EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 


THE DAILY TRANSCRIPT its sent to mail sub- 
scribers at $10 a year, in advance, $5 for six months, 
or $2.50 for three months. 

Single Copies, Four CENTs, 


THE 
WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT 


is published every Tuesday morning,in a Quarto 
Form, comprising fifty-six columns, at Two DOL- 
LARS per annum, including postage. Single copies 
for mailing, five cents. It tains the choicest 


LITERARY MISCELLANY, 


and is made up with special reference to the varied 
tastes and requirements of the home circle. In a 
word, it is a first-class 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


giving, in addition to its literary contents, the prin- 
cipal news of the week, Market Reports, etc., etc. It 
is an excellent medium for advertisers to reach 
country patrons, 
TERMS FOR WEEKLY. 
Subscriptions can begin when order is received. 
One copy one year (in advance)....  ..... -...seee $2 00 
Five copies to one address, one year (in advance), 7 50 
Eleven copies to one address,one year (in ad- 
VANCE)... cccccccccccce © seecccececcsesecee + eee OO 





Address the Proprietors, 


HENRY W. DUTTON & SON, 
TRANSCRIPT? OFFICE, 
BOSTON, MANS, 





“Ably conducted.”’--Newmarket Era, 


CANADA PRESBYTERIAN. 


A LARGE 16-pp. FAMILY JOURNAL, 
Published on Friday, at $200 per Annum. 





“The PRESBYTERIAN is without doubt the best re- 
ligious publication in the Dominion, and is a wel- 
_— visitor to thousands of families.”’--Stratford 

acm, 





The ovly paper of the kind published between Hal- 
ifax and the Pacific Coast; and, having uoward of 
fif.y thousand readers, its columne afford adver- 
ti<ersan excellent medium through which to reach 
a solid and intelligent class, and ata very moderate 
outlay. None other than first-class advertisements 
taken. For terms and further particulars address 


Cc. BLACKETT ROGINSON, 


Pubrisher. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 





A.S. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥. 





Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 24. For other 
Premiams see page 81. 


READ THIS. 


No continued or sensational stories in 


THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER. 


Kight large pages; 48 columns of choice mlscella- 
neous reading matter every week, together with 
selected articles from the pens of sucn writers as 
NASBY, OLIVER OPTIC, SYLVANUS COBB, Jk., 
Miss LOUISE ALCOTT, WILL CARLTON, J. T. 
T weet bes, MARK TWAIN, and Mrs. MARY J. 


Youth’s Humorous, jentific, Fashion, House- 
keeping. and News Departments complete. 

Complete, pure, sensible, fascinating storfes each 
week. Full of fun and wit. A peculiar feature of 
THE PEOPLE’S LEDGER is its short anec- 
dotes and paragraphs, for which it has a wide reputa- 


tion. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


AS AN EXPERIMENT, and to induce you 
to give us a trial, we offer to send THE 
LEDGER to any address every week for 
three months, on trial, on receipt of only 50 
cents. We ask only atrial. 


“THE PEOPLE'S LEDGER” is an old-established 
and reliable weekly paper, published every Saturday. 


H. K. CURTIS, Publisher, 
718 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NEW YORK | 
Commercial Advertiser, 
DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAIL ¥V.—$9 Per Year; $4.50 for Six Months; 
WERK UY $1 Por Sear; 50 Cents for Six 
Riteahanra stint Cait tae 

THE WEEKLY COMMBROIAL ADVERTISER 
Relentific Departments, Weekly Markets, Finance, 











Editorials. and prpeiness features of the Datly 
Gormenerenes, Pe —e Ln for seetimes copies. 
ite pecial Terms ents. 
Posteeyaress HUGH J. HASTINGS. 
1236 Fulton Street. New York City. 
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THE 


TRADE BUREAU, 


(VOLUME VIII), 
TREATING OF 


Furniture, Upholstery, Decoration, and 
Kindred Industries. 


PRICE, $4 PER ANNUM. 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 





INCLUDING EACH WEEE 


A Plate of Designs, 


Originated by HOME AND FOREIGN 
ARTISTS OF PRONOUNCED AND UN- 
EQUALED TALENT. 





The Plates alone are worth triple 
the price asked fur the Plates and 
the Journal Combined, 


Address 


THE TRADE BUREAU, 


150 CANAL STREET, 


NEW YORK. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


To Sunday School Workers. 


+ 

During 1878, The Sunday School Times will 
contain, week by week, Critical Notes on the 
Old Testament Lessons, by Prof.C. H. Toy: on 
the New Testament Lessons, by Prof. A. C. 
Kendrick. Meditations on the lessons, by 
Prof. Austin Phelps, Illustrative Applica- 
tions by H.Clay Trumbull. A Lesson Frame. 
work, giving the outline and connections, by 
the Rev. George A. Peltz. Notes for Primary 
Teachers, by Faith Latimer. Illustrations, 
by the Rev. W. W. Newton. - Eclectic Com- 
mentary, by the Rev. Dr. Willard M. Rice, and 
Blackboard Outlines, by skilled teachers. 
~ Mr. Charles F. Richardson, so well known 
for his literary work on Thé Independent, 
will give his constant attention to the columns 
of The Times. Mrs, Rose Terry Cooke will 
write a serial story, for the encouragement of 
Christian workers. Al] this, in addition to the 
other varied departments of the paper. 


HOW TO CET IT. If you will send your 

dress and twenty-five cents, you will receive 
The Times every week for thrée months, This 
offer is only for newsubscribers. The regular 
prices are: From 1 to 14 copies a year, $2.15 
each, From 15 to 29 copies a year, $1.90 
each. 30 copies and upwards, a year, $1.65 
each. Send seven cents for a specimen of 
the Scholars’ Quarterly. A handsomecolored 
map in each number ler 1878. Specimens of 
the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free, Address, 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





BOSTON ween, TRAVELLER, 
AMERICAN ;;“" TRAVELLER, 


PRICES REDUCED. 


First-class family journals of over forty years’ 
established reputation. In addition to the namer- 
ous features of a valuable home newspaper. they 
contain 

THY Recur nebonrs ne 

sae tes HENKY WARD BEECHEK, 

SH 3 
AND THE GENERAL NEWS OF THE DAY. 


Terms (including postage), Weekly, $1.50 4 year; 5 
Copies, $5.00; 11 Copies, $10; 22 Copies, $2 35 Copies, 
$50, to one address. Semi-Weekly. $3 a year; 5 
Copies, $12.50; 11 Copies, $25; 22 Copies, $0. 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., 


TRAVELLER BUILDINGS, BOSTON. 
BOOK-BINDING DONE IN ALL 
STYLES 





AT LOWEST FIGURES. 


Executed at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 


E. WALKER’S SONS, 14 Dey Street, N. Y- 





‘= Safety Inkstand.—Don’t spil!, spot! 
paneer sou angers. Tover 150 000 sold. Sent tn ex- 
change for old books, or free on easy conditions. 
Send postal card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beek- 
man 8t.. N. Y. 





E Muscular and Nervous Weak- 

wry = and the local affections con- 
nected therewith. By Gro. H. TAYLOR, M.D. 

directions. 318 pages. #1. WOOD & CO., 17 KE. 58th St. 





DVERTISE 
Sena for ont List of aS... Sent free 
on aay Tit 


GaSiion F ROME, “G8 roan. 





Sheets containing Rev. Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October \1th, can be had upoy 
application at this office. Price 2 cents, 
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Acligions _ Autelligence, 


A RITUALIST’S REJOINDER. 


THE letter of Dr. Hopkins about the 
advances of Ritualism in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the election of Dr. 
Seymour as Bishop of Springfield, Ill., 
have revived, in all itsstrength, the contro- 
versy of 1874, which was long, keen, and 
exciting. We have given all the partic- 
ulars of this very interesting quarrel, and 
shall continue to print whatever is note- 
worthy in it until the end. 

The most notable event of the week in 

‘this fight has been the publication of a 
rejoinder in The Tribune from Dr. Hop- 
kins, who is responsible for the breaking of 
the quiet of the Church. Like its prede- 
cessor, this is a very extraordinary letter. 
It is not a dull theological or logical dis- 
quisition, byany means, Dr. Hopkins does 
not write like a man who feels that he is 
discussing a momentous question, and as if 
uncertain whether he can carry his argu- 
ment. He writes in a humorous vein, pre- 
cluding all idea of gravity or of weakness 
of position. He picks out of the letters 
and articles which have been written about 
his first letter such sentences as are most 
suitable for the objeet he has in view, and 
ridicules them or makes them in some way 
subsidiary to his purpose. The copious 
extracts which we give below will show 
his method. 

He modestly disclaims the honor put 
upon him by The Whurch Journal of fur- 
nishing ‘‘the brains to the Ritualistic 
party,” and denies that those called Ritual- 
ists were ever organized asa party. “If,” 
he continues, ‘‘ I am the great Panjandrum 
of the whole concern, I ought to know; 
and I can gnly say that no agent or officer 
of any such confraternity or guild has ever 
attempted to get any advice from me, and 
I'would not know how to get my suggestions 
before them, if I wanted to, which I don’t. 
That marvelous organization—if it exists 
any where—will be found in that part of the 
moon where (according to Ariosto) the lost 
wits of Orlando Furioso were discovered. 
But the Ritualists have a better Panjan- 
drum than poor me. Itis no less than Bishop 
Coxe. Don’t laugh. It is a fact!” 

‘*Here’s the proof! fm the summer of 1875 I 
gave extracts from ‘A Plea for Concord,’ by 
Bishop Coxe. You will remember that it was 
Bishop Coxe who hounded on the hunt so 
flercely three years ago. But a few months 
afterward a letter from the late Bishop of 
Brechin to Dr. Dollinger opened bis eyes to his 
error. He then found out, and manfully ac- 
knowledged in print, that Dr. Pusey, the Bishop 
of Brechin, and others of that school, were not 
the Romanizers that he supposed them to be. 
He had denounced them furiously for years, and 
all who agreed with them (and nobody that I 
know of in this country goes beyond them), as 
traitors, disloyal, and what not; but in that 
‘Plea for Concord,’ finding that his idea of 
them was false, he says of them: ‘ At all events, 
wenowconcur. . . . This common stand- 

oint reached at last, I argue most hopefull 
or the future. All true sons of the Chure 
and of catholicity must come together.’ He 
goes on to quote the conclusion of the Bishop 
of Brechin’s letter ‘with real satisfaction and 
with thanks toGod.’ Speaking of himself and 
these same men, and those who agree with 
them, he says they are all ‘honest and true 
men, of different views as to minor matters, 
who respect one another and have confidence 
in one another, in spite of such differences ; and 
I assert that the way is now open for an entire 
harmony among these and for the suppression 
of all feud and discord,’ That is strong enough 
forme, Itis all I contend for.”’ 

He then goes on to ask and answer the 
question: Who has demanded ‘‘improved 
arms”? He quotes from Bishop Coxe’s 
letter of 1875, in which was indicated what 
work was before the Church for the next 
century. The Church, the Bishop wrote 
was to have ‘“‘arich liturgic development, 
embodying all the literary treasures of 
antiquity and providing for a great variety 
of services and solemnities over and above 
those in the Prayer-book.” These words, 
Dr. Hopkins says, open up changes in- 
finitely beyond the ‘‘modest and guarded 
things” he has ventured to suggest. It was 
Bishop Coxe, he continues, who started 
the two questions on which the ritualists 
were defeated—the ‘‘ Constitutional Com- 
mission” and the ‘‘ Name Question.” 

‘*He started the notion of a commission to 
revise our constitution as a whole. It would 
thus be much easier to carry ont the vast 
changes he contemplated. He suggested it 
more than four years ago. It was proposed 
and nearly carried in the General Convention of 
1874. This year Dr. De Koven made the 
Greets ech of the session in favor of this 
dea of Bishop Coxe, and if his failure to carry 


it is a defeat for the Ritualists, of course, it 
proves Bishop Coxe to be the leader of the 


THE INDEPENDENT 


ee ——————_——— 


Ritualists! More than four years ago he urged 
upon his convention to drop the words Pro- 
testant Episcopal from all their diocesan legis- 
lation; and the first time I ever set pen to 
paper on the subject was in a letter to him 
that year, discouraging him from taking so 
bold a step ! Who was the leader of the Ritual- 
ists in that business? And if Dr. DeKoven and 
two others were the only ones this year to 
vote for Bishop Coxe’s movemevt in the Lower 
House, it is hot my fault. The boys never asked 
my advice as to whether or no they sbould fol- 
low Bishop Coxe’s leadersbip.”’ 

The Doctor evidently considers that he has 
a good joke on the Bishop, who, however 
he might be classified, cannot be called a 
High Churchman or a Ritualist. 

The ‘‘ quiet country parson,” as Dr. H. 
naively calls himself, charges the Evan- 
gelicals with having introduced many new 
things into the Church: 

‘They introduced hymns and Sunday-schools 
and night services and voluntary societies of 
various sorts, which were new arms, unknown, 
at the time of introduction to Prayer-book or 
Canon. The whole Sunday-school system is to 
this day outside of canonical regulation. The 
other side have introduced Gothic architecture 
stained glass, the use of the cross, improved 
music, po sa flowers, choral services, and 
various other things. And improvements will 
not be stopped just now. All parties in the 
Church, in turn, have done the same thing. 
What the general ymin of the Church ac- 
cepts will remain. The rest will pass away.’’ 

In reply to a correspondent of a Newark 
paper, who explains as to the alliance of 
the two missionary societies that the new 
position of the American Church Mission- 
ary Society ‘‘is simply that of an auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions, retaining its per- 
fect independence with regard to fields of 
labor and the administration of its funds, 
its Evangelical stand and voluntary princi- 
ple of organization being fully and cordial- 
ly admitted,” Dr. H. says: ‘That is just 
it, {Lt was formerly an opposition society. 
Now itis an auxiliary, with precisely the 
same rights and privileges which were 
offered to it previously by the Board and 
refused. If that is not a surrender of the 
opposition, what isit? It is all the surren- 
der ever asked, proposed, or expected.” 

The letter closes with a second postscript, 
in which a blow is dealt at the Reformed 
Episcopalians: 

“T have just received a pamphlet copy of my 
first letter, gotten out by our Cummins friends. 
On the title-page, after the words ‘Letter of 
the Rev. John Hevry Hopkins, D.D.,’ they add 
—as if it was part of my title—these other 
words of their own: ‘ Demonstrating the neces- 
sity for the existence of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church,’ about which my letter says nothing. 
This isasample of their fairness. And their 
courage is on a par. If Ritualism is really 
hostile to the purity of the Church, the true 
course of honest opponents is to remain in the 
Church and combat the error. To make it only 
the excuse for forming a schism is of the same 
kind of courage which says, in time of war: 
‘Hurrah, boys! Here comes the enemy! el 
us all run away?” 

There is not much of fair fighting in all 
this, although it makes interesting reading. 

At least two bishops have written letters 
in favor of Dr, Seymour as bishop-elect of 
Springfield. Bishop Potter, of New York, 
testifies that he bas often heard the 
Dean preach, often heard him converse on 
theological subjects, often seen him take 
part in service, but never heard from him 
any doctrines in variance with those of the 
Church or saw in him the ‘‘ least approach 
to a taste for what is commonly called 
ritualism.” Bishop Talbot replies in The 
Staridard of the Cross to Dr. Craik’s letter, 
which he characterizes as hasty, unfair, and 
uncharitable, and says for Dr. Seymour that 
he ‘‘has the intellectual, personal, and, 
above all, the spiritual qualifications for 
the office of a bishop in an eminent 
degree”; and is as ‘‘loyal to this Church, 
as well in its Protestant as its Catholic 
character—Protestant because Catholic—as 
any other presbyter who ministers at her 
altars.” 

The case of the bishop-elect is, however, 
going on well enough without the help of 
bishops or prominent clergymen. Eight- 
een dioceses have been heard from, eleven 
of which have voted for confirmation. 
The dioceses of New York, Missouri, 
Alabama, Minnesota, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, Tennessee, Quincy, Indiana, 
California say Yes; and those of Southern 
Ohio, Kentucky, Central Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Delaware, Iowa, and Louisiana 
vote No. Of those veting in the affirmative 
four voted in the negative, in 1874, on the 
case of Dr. DeKoven. 
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THE lowa Yearly Meeting of Friends 


appointed a conference on doctrinal subjects, 
which was held last December. The result is 





given in The Friend’s Review and we give the 





points decided, in order that our readers may 
see how Orthodox they are: 


(1.) In regard to the Trinity the members of 
the conference say: ‘‘ We believe it proper to 
speak of the agey | of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost, while fully realiz- 
ing that we thus speak of the one only and 
true God. 

(2.) ‘We believe that Jesus Christ of Naza- 
reth was both God and man; worthy to be 
worshiped as God, and at the same time 
tempted in all points like as we are, yet with- 
out sin. 

(8.) ** The work of the Holy Spirit, In his con- 
victing, drawing, sanctifying, and comforting 

ower, has been explained and rejoiced in. 

hen, yielding to his convieting and drawing 
power, the door of the heart is voluntarily 
opened, the spirit in the name of Christ enters, 
and the recipient becomes a child of God, an 
heir of God, and a joint heir and fellow laborer 
with Christ ; thus receiving power to keep his 
cpmmandments, to grow in grace and the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. We may still fall from this state ; 
finally by rebellion, or temporarily through 
weakness and yielding to temptation. We then 
have Christ as an Advocate with the Father 
who always receives the returning prodigal 
with joy. 

(4.) ** We have rejoiced in believing that all 
Scripture was given by inspiration of God; 
that it is able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus; and 
that they are the only outward and infallible 
guide or rule of faith and practice. It is by the 
same faith that we receive the fulfillment of the 
promise of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, who 
thus becomes unto us a spirit of wisdom and 
understanding in his fear, sanctifying and 
directing our a and mental powers to his 
use ; and thus the Word of God has free course 
through us and his holy name is glorified 
through the manifestation of his Spirit in us, 
which is given to all who thus receive it. 

(5.) * We thoroughly agree that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead, both of the 
just and of the unjust, and that the hour is 
coming in the which ali that are in their graves 
shal! hear His voice and shall come forth, they 
that have done good unto the resurrection of 
life and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation. 

(6.) ‘* The desirability of our responding to 
the invitation of other Christians tu offer 

rayer or thanksgiving at the table or in rel.g- 
ous iP has been before us and fully 
discussed, e commend our members to the 
influence of the Spirit, both in his constraining 
and restraining power, as a guide for our con- 
duct at such times, 

(7.) “* We are united in approving of that 
singing which is with the spirit and with the 
understanding also ; but we feel that there is 
a danger in that which is lacking in either or 
both of these essential qualifications,’’ 


...-A letter to Zhe Christian Standard, of 
Philadelphia, tells of a most extraordioary 
state of affairs at Evansville, Ind.; 

“Evansville has about 30,000 inhabitants, 

and a more wicked, god¥ess place cannot be 
found in Indiana, or any where else, that I know 
of. Trinity M. E. church is the largest and 
most influential in the city. It has about 500 
members, and, on the whole, is the most formal, 
dead, and useless I have visited for many 
years. The opposition manifested to Chrts- 
lian holiness during these meetings has been 
most decided, open, and wicked, Sanctilica- 
tion has been ridiculed, caricatured, misrep- 
resented, and opposed openly, not only by 
wicked men out of the chureb, but by many 
prominent members in the church and also by 
a skeptical aud reckless city press.” 
In this awfully wicked place the writer found 
‘Bro. McDonald and Dr. Watson, the pastor, 
in the midst of the battle doing straight, thor- 
ough work for Jesus”; and, notwithstanding 
‘the most virulent opposition and inveterate 
prejudice,” sculs have been ‘saved’? and 
‘“‘quite a number have been fully saved”’ 
(whatever that may mean), and, above all, the 
presiding elder, who has been ‘seriously 
prejudiced against instantaneous sanctifica- 
tion,” ‘‘after deep humilfation, confession, 
and prayer at the altar,” ‘experienced the 
mighty cleansing power.” 


...-Persecution is not at an end yet in Mex- 
ico, as the missionaries have dally cause to 
know. A gentleman connected with the Amer- 
ican Board in the State of Jalisco describes 
some of the outrages committed on converts. 
Recently one of them was assassinated on the 
streets. Many lose their employment, are 
driven from their houses, and are looked upon 
as the filth of the world by their own families. 
In the Pueblos one had his house burned be- 
cause he spoke of Jesus, instead of Mary; an- 
other was stoned in the plaza for not taking off 
his hat when the bell struck 12 o’clock ; a third 
was followed with the cry ‘“‘ Death to the 
Protestant,’’ because he read the Bible to his 
family and others who avould listen to him. 
Four persons, because they possessed a Bible 
had to leave their homes at midnight, under 
cover of darkness, to save their lives, the 
priest having said that the inhabitants of the 
place had proved themselves cowards for 
allowing such books in their midst and toler- 
ating the persons that had them. 


....Five Evangelical clergymen of England 
have signed a protest against the action of the 
Evangelicals at Croydon in deciding to con- 
tinue to attend Church congresses, They ob- 
ject to such attendance : First, because it a dan- 
gerous approach to unfaithfulness to the great 
Head of the Church, as recognizing members 
of the Society of the Holy Cross and the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament as brethren 
in the Christian ministry, thereby sanctioning 
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the abominations of the confessional and the 
idolatry of the mass. Secondly, because it is 
ruinous to the Church of England, which, as 
au established church, will surely fall when it 
ceases to uphold God’s Word as the only rule 
of faith and to act in accordance with its own 
Articles. ‘‘If by this protest we forfeit the 
right to be called Evangelical Churchmen, we 
are content to accept the more honorable title 
of Protestant ministers of the Gospel.” 
....The Rev. Thomas J. Melish, a Baptist 
minister, who was one of the leaders in the 
Christian Union movement which was begun 
three or four years ago, has been received into 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He addresses 
a letter to the Baptist denomination announc- 
ing his return ‘“‘to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in which I had my earliest education,” 
and the reasons therefor. He has all his life * 
believed, he says, that the Episcopal Church 
possesses the organization which the New 
Testament exhibits in three orders, that this 
organization has been preserved from the 
Apostles down, and that the worship of the 
Episcopal Church is a model of wisdom and 
beauty. He remained in the Baptist denom- 
ination on account of his views relative to 
baptism, which, having changed recently, he is 
left free to unite with the church of his choice, 


...-The establishment of a Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Scotland, which was to have been 
accomplished last Christmas, has been delayed, 
for some reason best known to the Catholics 
themselves. The announcement of the restora- 
tion of the ‘“‘black prelacy’’ in Calvinistic 
Scotland has not aroused the popular indigna- 
tion to the degree that might have been ex- 
pected. The common people appear to think 
that Catholicism never can make much head- 
way where Presbyterianism has so long and 
completely held sway. But among the clergy- 
men there has been considerable excitement, 
and they have held meetings denounciug the 
Scheme and resolving to warn the people 
against the corrupt religion of Rome. Cardiu- 
al Manning is said to have advised delay and 
great caution, in order not to offend the Presby- 
terian bodies. 


....The church debt-paying movement is 
still going on. The Methodist churches at 
Conneautville, Penn., ($4,700); at Hyde Park, 
Mass., ($8,000); at Chicago (Trinity, $25,000); 
at Lyon Lake, Micb., ($2,000); at Alpha Cen- 
ter, Ill, ($400); at La Salle, Ill, ($1,800); at 
Niles, Mich., ($2,000); at Gregnville, I11., 
($6,000); at Waterloo, lowa, ($6,000); at Farm- 
ington, Minn., Reading, Mich., and at Center, 
Ind., have provided in whole or in part for 
their debts. The University-place Baptist ch., 
Chicago, bas paid $10,000 on its debt; the 
Church of the United Brethren at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., has provided for a debt of $5,000; 
and the Presbyterian churches at East Liver- 
pool, O., ($3,100), at East Orange, N. J., ($12)- 
500), at Chicago (Jefferson-Park ch., $21,400), 
have provided for their debts. 


.... The Canadian Baptists have 734 churches, 
of which 380 are in the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. The rest are in the Maritime 
Provinces. In the latter, however, is the 
largest number of members—36,691 out of a 
total of 63,453. The Baptists have doubled 
their membership in the Lower Provinces in 
twenty years, and have dove the same in Onta- 
rio and Quebec in less time, The Canadian 
Baptists are very active in both home and for- 
eign missions. They have twocolleges, Acadia, 
for the Eastern members, and the Institute 
of Woodstock, for those of the Upper Pro- 
vinces. Acadia College has an endowment of 
$80,000, which is to be made up to $100,000, 

.---A remarkable revival is in progress at 
Little Rock, Ark., under the labors of the Rev, 
Robert West, of the American Home Mission- 
any Society. Little Rock is a wealthy city of 
about 20,000 inhabitants; but its churches 
have been cold and almost dead spiritually, 
Union meetings were begun in the Presby- 
terian church early in the month, nine or ten 
ministers giving their cordial co-operation to 
Mr. West. The church has been crowded, and 
Jaouary 13th a large meeting was held at the 
Opera House. Many of the leading citizens 
and men of all classes have been converted. 
Among the former is the secretary of state. 


.... The official statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church change slightly the sum- 
maries heretofore given. The increase of 
members for the year is 46,783 and the total 
of members is 1,471,777. There is a decrease 
of 26,687 probationers. The total of members 
and probationers is 1,671,608, against 1,651,512 
last year, The itinerant ministry has been in- 
creased by 197, the total being 11,269. The, 
striking fact appears that out of this large 
number there are only 108 who are in the 
superannuated and supernumerary lists. The 
local preachers number 12,537, showing a de 
crease of 120. 

.-++ The property of Chnist Church, Chicago, 
Bishop Cheney’s, which has been in litigation 
several years, has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the state to belong to the Reformed 
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Episcopal Church. The Court said the entire 
control of the property, moving, etc., and the 
employment of a rector, is vested in the parish 
or covgregation, and that the case, as made, 
fails to show any trust iu favor of the partic- 
ular faith, tenets, or practices of appellant 
(Protestant Episcopal Church); but leaves 
the entire use, disposition, and control of the 
property in the parish or congregation. 

--e-The German correspondent of The 
Moravian says the Provincial Synod which 
meets this year will probably be the most im- 
portant and decisive meeting of this body in 
this century. Hesays: ‘‘ Two alternatives pre- 
sent themselves to our mind. We are either ap- 
proaching the beginning of the end of our 
Church, or a new day is about to dawn, since 
there is reserved for us a new sphere of activity 
in the Kingdom of God.’? He probably has 
reference to the breaking up of the community 
system, which was long ago abolished in this 
country, but which is still observed in the Old 
Country. 

-»»-The Obio Wesleyan University, Del- 
aware, O., gets a handsome donation from 
Truman Hillyer, of Columbus. He gives 
$30,000 to endow a professorship. Another 
generous act was that of a rich Roman Catho- 
lic of California, named Flood. He came 
{uto possession of the Central Presbyterian 
Church of San Francisco by foreclosure of 
mortgage; but he redeeded the property, 
which is worth $100,000, to the church, 

..- Bishop I, W. Wiley, Methodist, is in 
China avd Bishop Merrill isin Mexico. Both 
are inspectiug Methodist missions. 

LE 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE debate on the Matthews siiver reso- 
lutions proceeds slowly; but a notable 
speech has been made this week in their 
favor. The successor of the great Senator 
Morton, Mr. Voorhees, after a month’s 
preparation, has delivered a speech on the 
finances of the country, which will not 
soen be forgotten. As Mr. Eaton, of Con- 
necticut, is reported to have remarked, the 
next day after its delivery: ‘‘It is the first 
time that a senator ever attempted in 
the Senate to array Labor against Cap- 
ital.” In some respects it was an art- 
ful speech; in some respects it was a 
powerful speech. On the stump, before 
an audience ill acquainted with the subject 
of finance, it might prove a dangerous 
speech. Inthe Senate, among thinkers and 
reasoners, it had no effect, except 1t be to 
alarm Eastern senators. Facts misstated, 
weak logic, high-flown rhetoric—how could 
these do any harm? Mr. Voorhees is 
an impassionate erator, and he can do, 
when he chooses, a great deal of barm. 
He did harm in the war, coming at one 
time very near leading Indiana into a 
treasonable attitude toward the General 
Government. And now he is engaged in 
the business of rousing the passions of 
debtors and of the unemployed aguinst 
those who possess capital and who are 
fortunate enough to have incomes. It wag 
a wicked speech and is in itself an unpleas- 
ant fact; for when such a speech can be 
made in the Senate, without instant and 
pointed rebuke, it is a sign that we have 
fallen upon evil times. 

The language of the advocates of infla- 
tion in Congress and in some of the public 
journals is alarming, I take up my morn- 


ing newspaper to find the opponents of the’ 


Silver Bill denounced as ‘‘ robbers.” To 
have laid up a few hundreds or thousands 
is a crime; to desire to borrow and to be 
in debt is good evidence of piety! Voor- 
hees actually elaimed that all the swindling 
of corporations .and private individuals 
during the last ten years is chargeable to 
the contraction of the currency. Nothing 
is due to extravagance, dishonesty, the 
attempt to get rich fast, and wild specula- 
jon; but all is owing to the attempt to get 
back to a gold basis! And the demands of 
the silver people, according to Mr Voor- 
hees, are as follows: The remonetization 
of silver, without any limit; the repeal of 
the Resumption Act; the abolition of the 
national banks; the substitution of green- 
backs for bank-notes; and, finally, such an 
increase of the whole volume of greenbacks 

_ as the wants of the country (and that means 
the wants of the speculators and the debt- 
tor class) may demand! 

However it may be with some of them, 
who desire to restore a double coin stand- 
ard, I think I may say, without fear of 
error, that the class of finance tinkers to 
which Mr. Voorhees belongs are aiming 





solely at partial repudiation. They desire 
the debasement and degradation of the cur- 
rency, so that debts can be paid easier than 
at the present time. I suppose that, with 
greenbacks worth about 50, the Western 
farmer can pay his debts easier than when 
it is worth 100; for a bushel of wheat will 


.purchase more cheap currency than it will 


of dear. At all events, this is the expecta- 
tion of those repudiators, and it is all there 
is of the argument. The crusade of Vor- 
hees, Ewing, and their associates is for 
the ‘‘scaling” of public and private in- 
debtedness, and on a colossal scale. 

It is expected that the Matthews resolu- 
tions will pass the Senate within a few 
days, and then the Bland Silver Bill, with 
the amendments of the Senate Finance 
Committee, will be taken up, and then the 
interest will deepen. Some of the ablest 
members of the Senate have not yet 
spoken on the subject, and it is probable 
that they are waiting for the bill and 
the amendments. Edmunds and Conk- 
ling and Blaine have not uttered a 
word. Doubtless all three will speak 
at length on the subject. It is no time 
fer a presidential candidate to hesitate. 
Even Gen. McClellan, who is regarded 
as the most cautious of men, does not 
hesitate to avow his opinions on the sub- 
ject of finance, though they are dis- 
liked by three-fourths of the Democratic 
party. Let us, for once, at least, give the 
General credit for great manliness and 
courage. He puts toshame, in this respect, 
many Republicans in Congress. 

The Senate on Thursday said its eulo- 
gies of the dead Indiana senator. As one 
of the speakers strikingly said, the Senate 
and the country realize the greatness of 
Morton from the void which his absence 
leaves in the Senate and in our national 
affairs, With some faults, he was, never- 
theless, a very great man. There was a 
largeness in his nature one cannot easily 
find in public men generally. The re- 
port which he had partly written on 
Chinese immigration, and which has 
just been found, indicates his charac- 
ter. He was too great and noble to 
deny the principles of a lifetime for the 
sake of keeping a few thousands of Chi- 
nese out of the country. We all feel that, 
if Mr, Sumner were alive, he would take the 
same ground. The eulogies were excel- 
lent; but that by Senator Booth bore away 
the palm, for he seemed to appreciate most 
thoroughly the real character of the dead 
senator. 

Iam sorry that among the incidents of 
the week is an accident to THE INDEPEND- 
ENt’s brilliant contributor, Mrs. Clemmer, 
and I am pleased to be able to say that her 
wounds are not serious and that she may be 
expected, without much delay, to fill her ac- 
customed columns. She has hosts of warm 
personal friends here, as she has in many 
other parts of the country; but it is the 
large class of her readers, most of whom 
never saw her face, who would miss her 
most if she were long detained from the 
use of her pen. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 19th, 1873, 
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Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes are as fresh and 
sweet § as the freshly-gathered Rowers. 


Overtasking the “Energies. 


It is not advisable for any of us to overtask our 
energies, corporeal or mental; but, in the euger pur- 
suit of wealth or fame or knowledge, how many 
transgress this salutary rule. It must be a matter 
of great importance to all whodo so to know how 
they can regain the vigor so recklessly expended. 
The remedy is neither costly nor difficult to obtain. 
Hoatetter’s Stomach Bitters is procurable in every 
city, town, and settlement in America, and it com- 
pensates for a drain of bodily or mental energy more 
effectually tha than any invigorant ever prescribed or 
advertise Laboring men, athletes, students, jour- 
nalists, Jawyers, clergymen, physicians, all bear 
testimony to its wondrously renovating powers. It 
increases the capehilities for undergoing fatigue 
and counteracts the injurious effects upon the sys- 
tem of exposure, sedentary its, unhealthy or 
wearying avocations, Or an insalubrious climate, 
and is a prime alterative, diuretic,and blood de- 
purent. 
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Orders by the hundred are 
coming in for the great $10 
present named on page 24. 
For other Premiums see 
page 31, 





A magnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 


page 24. For other Premi- 
ums see page 31. 
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for Breey my | ——_ > facilitating and lessenin; 
ey m, Chronic Bronchitis, and allaying 
ing in the Throa' t. An excellent remedy for keep- 


ing the Liyang Sd MOIST while Speaking or Singing. 
Prepared only b 


H. A. CASSEBEER, 


THECARY, 
& Co.'s), 


ae? 
57 Fourth st Sin ap p. A. T. Stew: 
t venue. New or’ 
SENT nt AIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICH, 25 CENTS. 
For sale by all Pharmacists. 


DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
saltin ordinary water. This solution’ poagoasen all 
the healtn-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while itis free from the organic 
genes of the surf. —_ e y 4 dr Fists gener- 


n, N. ¥. 


J. & J. SLATER, 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 


FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 


$59 8 adway, near 14th St. 
Ladies’ an Children’ 8 feet neatly fitted with finest 
quality Shoes. at lowest prices. 

A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 24. For other Premiums see 
page $1. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Paragon of Holiday Books for Musical 
People. 


“The Great Tone-Poets.” 


BEING SHORT MEMOIRS OF THE 
GREATER COMPOSERS. 
By F. CROWEST. 

A valuable, convenient, and beautiful work for 
musical readers; a s pertost compendium of informa- 
tion concerning the most eminent musicians and 
their works. The volume contains inspiring sketches 
of the following composers and their works: 

MO.- 


BACH, HANDEL, GLUCK, HAYDN, 
ZART, BEETHOVEN, WEBER, ROSSI- 
NI, SCHUBERT, MENDELSSOHN, 
and SHUMANN. ° 


Nothing could be of greater service to the music- 
a) student than this elegant work. 


Bound in cloth, $1 50. 
Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, O., 
aud 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


The Best and Cheapest! 


HOURS OF SONG, 


FOR SINGING-SCHOOLS. 









Broadway fF 5 ,brRNC 

















The merits of this book are: first, the rudiments 
areina practicable shape and Oy second, the 
music is new and attractive ; third, itis the cheapest 
book of the kind o gaeienee an where, being full size 
and agg > pted to t wants © singing- 
schools. The price is only 60 conte. $4.80 per dozen, 


by express. 
HOURS OF SONG 
is already the favorite of hundreds of teachers, for 


it makes the singing-school both pleasant and profit- 
able. Special terms to teachers. Address 


FILLMORE BROS., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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PIANOS: Organ peice, 750, only ei bs 
rgans stops, $12 

ORGANS mc a new. warranted, 15 

dayn’ test | ' Sinte bargains. 24-pp. [illustrated 


SAME EBEAPRY Witckhactoa: wa 

Subscribers beginning January let can have 
Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures, from Octo- 
ber 11th ae es -five Cents, 


“EDUCATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The next year begins September 26th, 1878, and 
ends June 26th, 1879. There isa recess of one week 
at Christmas and another in April. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
twe years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan theamount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 
Dental School and at slightly increased cost. The 
Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts Genera! Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 
this school, affords ample material for clinical in- 
struction and practice by the students, over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year. 

For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 
Cotises OF MUSIC. 
THE BEST A Ot RELIABLE MUSICAL 

{INSTITUTION IN THE C€ 
No. S56 Court Street, ‘Seuatied, 


ever Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHA . Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 
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Write for that $10.00 New 
Year’s present, named on 
page 24. For other Premi- 
ums see page 31. 


Cy AANATI NV WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
Sy yn in Literature, Science, 
Lanseaney Fels Faint 





and 
H. MOORE, D.D., President. 
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PORTRAIT AND ART GALLERY, 


No. 37 UNION sQUARE. Elevator from the street. 
FRE Gets COUPON. 


We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleogravhs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every neighborhood. ‘Chey are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purchaser at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwards this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
packing — quite heavy), we will send 12 samples 
free of charg 

not ‘mise this opportunity, as you can get 
— money — by selling one or two, and thus 

ecure the e for nothing. Address J. 

LATHAM & Con wit) Washington Street, Boston 








Use Perry’s Steel Pens. 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO 
N. ¥.. oO 





-, 591 BROADWAY, 
pposite Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames, Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic ‘Transpar- 
encies. Convex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 

Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 


A) Extra Fine o Mixed Cards, with name ,10 cts., 
postpaid, ONES & CO., Nassau N. ¥. 


QB BLEGANT CARDS, no two ullke, with name, 
EXTRA LARGE 


10c., postpaid. J.B. HUSTED. Nassau, N. Y. 
OMMISSIO uJ 


Paid to Agents on two very elegant and NOD 
books On popular subjects, filled with the very finest 
Illustrations by noted Artists. Wishing ~~ see 
Agents in EVERY TOWN on these port, ato 
will abyé SPECIAL AND UN UAL ‘COM: 
MISSIONS to Agents who oui i. ft TWENTY 
aye. a —. P -aaned Send for Circulars, 
Terms, etc., etc 
AMERI CAN ‘PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Il. 


ATTENTION, BOOK ACENTS!!! 
We have the best "line of standard subscription 
books published, and first-class agents wil! find it 
for their interest to engege with us at once. 
Apply for Deore e irculars t 
HENKY BIL| PU B, 
43 and 45 Shetucket 8t., Ral Ay Mes. 











AGENTS WANTED. 











ORK FOR 


4 
in their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
pa ed), Weekly and Bonshiy. Largest 
Paper inthe World,with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
ig Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address P, O;, Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


Patents and Standard Articles. 
AGENCY OF ABOVE WANTED. 
Address * R.,”’ P.-O, Box 2124, New Orleans, La. 
AGENTS creme meter pose. Chniduoas. th 


given away with THE CONTRIBUTOR  Extraordi- 
nary terms to agente, JAS. H. EARLE, Boston, 








WANTED.—Cole’s Voyage of Life, the 


PREMIUM WATCH AND CHAIN a stem 
winder, Free with every order, Outfit 
Free, J.B. GayLorp & Co,, Chicago, I). 


ALESMEN 1253523 eons 
anf. “k FosTah b 60, Caan 


ary. Permanenteslesmen wanted 
= se ut our Staple Goods to dealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid, Address 
8.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4,6 & 5 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 


GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
3: the oe Gaon ves world, A: Gott Watch ne © 




















tS &Co., 
ae hoes ee 
eee Tegitimate. fe. Particulare free 
Address J.WoBTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





TRAVEL 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE 
BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 

FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 

STATION IN NEW YORK: FOOT OF LIBERTY BT., 


COMMENCING NOVEMBER 26th, 1877. 
_ Leave oat a for Trenton «nq Philadelphia at 
ES ; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30; 12 P. M.; and at 


Leave Philadel hia fo station North Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad. itn wh Streets, at 12:05, 7:30. 
9:30, 11:30 A. M.; 1: 
anne Trenton tor, y*- i ‘at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:20 
12:15, 2:15, 4:10, 6:15 P 
A vuilmen. Drawing-Room Sars are attached to the 
230 A. = ce —s M. trains from New York, and tothe 
0A 30_P. M. trains from Philadelphia. 
MONDAY THAINS—Leave New York and Phil- 
adelphia at 9:30 A. Se a a y. i. Leave Trenton for 


yt. Nos 5a a 





N.R 


HOTELS. 


THE CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER Oth. 
The Favorite Hotel in Philade]phia. 
Unsurpassed in location, appointments, ana cutsine, 


Rates, $3.00 to $4.50 per Day. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 








CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proorietors. 
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NOTICES. 





6” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
perdent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

¢#” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 


the writer; not ily for blicati but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 
t#~ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 


views or opinions expressed tn the communications 
of our correspondents. 





t®™ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bys stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they wil] not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, January 24th, 1878. 
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WILL SIN BE ETERNAL? 





THERE is much discussion, into which 
we do not care now to enter, of the ques- 
tion whether the doctrine of eternal suffer- 
ing is true. It is a question of little 
relative importance beside the kindred 
‘question: ‘* Will sin be eternal?” Suffering 
is a minor evil, compared with sin. We 
can scarcely endure to think of suffering 
as eternal; but it is much more intolerable 
to think of sin as eternal. A prominent 
Methodist theological professor has lately 
published a volume of theology in which 
he labors to show that suffering may be 
eternal, and yet of a degree so mitigated as 
to be blessedness compared with extinction 
of being. That seemed to him somehow 
to relieve the charges made against the 
omnipotence or the goodness of God. But 
even so sin remains, and it is the eternity of 
sin that is the problem in a moral govern- 
ment. We hear constantly of the question 
of eternal suffering or eternal punishment, 
and seldom of eternal sin. This ought not 
80 to be, 

Doubtless neither God nor any good 
being desires sin to beeterna). If itshould 
be eternal, it will be because he cannot 
well help it. It is no small argument that 
sin will finally in some way cease; that 
God hates and will be compelled, by his 
Own nature, to put a stop to it, if he can 
do it in any way that will not do more 
hurt than good. His power being sup- 
posed to be unlimited, it is easy to con- 
clude that so fearful a thing as sin, never- 
ending, perpetuated through all the ages, 
ever and forever defying the Almighty, 
must cease, 

We do not care now to enter the dificult 
field of exegesis, nor to balance text 
against text and authority against author- 
ity as to the meaning of aionios. lt is 
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sufficient once more to lay down a familiar 
fundamental principle in dealing with this 
subject. 

Sin exists. Bad; hateful as it is, hostile to 
God and God hostile to it, it exists. It has ex- 
isted for thousands and thousands of years, 
as part of the condition of things. God 
has hated it all these chiliads of time; but 
he has not hindered it. It must be that he 
could not—wisely. He has wanted to. He 
has deplored more than we could its con- 
tinuance; but he has suffered it, and he still 
suffers it, and, for aught we can see, he_ 
will suffer it so long as man shall live upon 
the earth. 

The presumption that he would not suf- 
fer it would have been immense. What 
holy angel, before man or angel had fallen, 
could have believed it possible that the 
Almighty and All Holy God would ever 
allow sin to enter his universe. How could 
be admit what he hated? Could he, if all 
holy? Would he, if almighty. 


But he has allowed it. It must be that 
he could not wisely help it. The pre- 
sumption is now changed. The presump- 
tion now is that he cannot help it to-mor- 
row, nor next year, nor next century, and 
so on and on till time and eternity shall be 
nomore. Weare now utterly without sug- 
gestion or intimation, from any knowledge 
that we have of the character of God, that 
what he cannot do now he can do by and by. 

Further, the nature of the soul and the 
history of its experiences afford us no re- 
lief. Nature can give us no hope in pres- 
ence of this problem. Nature knows only 
law, aod it isa law that habits long con- 
tinued become confirmed and less and less 
amenable to influences that oppose them, 
Any bad habit, or, generally, the habit of 
sin, is less apt to be broken off at the end 
of ten years than of one. It is a common- 
place of preachers that most conversions 
occur in youth. Old men are pretty sure 
not to be converted, and Nature shows no 
reason why a habit fixed here should not 
continue more settled and unyielding in 
the next world. On the matter of sin and 
suffering and the terrible sanctions of law 
Nature is sterner and colder and harder 
than arctic ice. Nature teaches persistence 
of influence and force—persistence of the 
force of sin within the soul as of its relent- 
less penalty. Sin and penalty, hopeless, 
remediless, are the law of Nature. Grace 
is only through the Gospel, 

Who would not see it otherwise? But 
who knows enough of what may be possible 
with God to see it clear that he can ever do 
what now he cannotdo. Wecannot. We 
may hope; but we Lope with no light from 
Nature or from our knowledge of God. 
From this source there is no ground to 
argue that sin will ever cease It were 
easier, far easier to construct an argument 
against eudless sin from the Bible than 
from Nature or from the attributes of God. 





A FALSE REMEDY. 





ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, the veteran 
statesman of Georgia, in a paper published 
in the last number of the International Re 
view, takes the ground that the Constitution 
of the United States with respect to the 
election of President and Vice-President 
needs no amendment. All that is wanted 
isa law of Congress providing that, when 
the two houses meet for counting the elec- 
toral votes, they shall act as a joint con- 
vention of senators und representatives, 
and not as distinct and separate houses, 
and that all questions that may arise shall 
be decided by this convention, per capita. 
This, while it assumes tbat the counting 
authority is vested in Congress, is a very 
simple remedy for at least one of the evils 
hitherto experienced. It gets rid of a 
double-headed canvassing board and of all 
the difficulties arising from a conflict of 
judgment between the two houses of Con- 
gress, which was the source of very serious 
embarrassment at the last presidential 
election. The idea is by no means a new 
one, though it is forcibly stated by Mr. 
Stephens. 

We do not think the remedy at all 
proper or adequate. A very serious objec 
tion to it we find in the fact that it is not in 
accordance with the Constitution. That 
instrument provides that ‘tthe President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 





all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted.” If the language had been 
‘in the presence of senators and repre- 
sentatives,” then possibly the theory of Mr. 
Stephens might work. There is not a 
solitary instance in the Constitution, unless 
this be one, in which the phrases ‘‘ Senate ” 
and “‘ House of Representatives” are used 
in any other sense than that of an organ- 
ized Senate or an organized House of Rep- 
resentatives. It isthe body organized for 
business that is called the Senate, and the 
same rule applies to the other house of 
Congress. When the members of either 
house are referred to, they are spoken 
of as senators or representatives. The 
uniform construction of the phrase ‘‘Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives,” during 
the whole history of the Government, with- 
out a single exception, is adverse to the 
view of Mr. Stephens. There is not the 
slightest probability that the Senate, being 
much the smaller body, would consent to 
relinquish its egual power with the other 
house of Congress in conducting the elec- 
toral count and determining whatever 
questions may arise. The remedy pro- 
posed is, hence, neither constitutional nor 
practicable. 

Moreover, if the Constitution gives the 
counting authority to the two houses of 
Congress, as Mr. Stephens claims, and as, 
for the purposes of this argument, we con- 
cede, then the authority is in each instance 
bestowed upon the particular Congress in 
existence at the time the count is to be 
“made. That Congress is the one to exer- 
cise the power derived from the Constitu- 
tion; and plainly no prior Congress can de- 
termine by law how it shall exercise the 
power. One Congrcss is not subject to the 
legislative control of another, except. as it 
chooses to be thus subject. The law which 
Mr. Stephens proposes for defining how 
the votes sball be counted, and providing 
that it shall be done by a joint convention 
of senators and representatives, would 
not, as a law, be worth the paper on which 
it was written. It would be merély a rec- 
ommendution, having no binding force 
and no means of enforcement, beyond the 
pleasure of the particular Congress that 
does the counting. The attempt of one 
Congress to rule another by law is absurd 
on its very face. Sv, also, the attempt of 
Congress to rule either house by law is 
equally absurd. The Electoral Bill under 
which the last count was conducted was 
called a law; yet it was not such, in point 
of fact. It was simply an agreement or 
pledge of good faith between the two 
houses to proceed in a certain matter; yet 
neither house had any power to enforce 
that pledge upon the other, and, the Presi- 
dent surely had no power to enforce it. 
Whether it should be kept or not depended 
wholly on the two parties. If the filibus- 
ters in the House of Representatives had 
succeeded in their purpose, they would 
have violated a pledge of honor; but they 
would not have violated any law, for the 
simple reason that this pledge was not a 
law. The lawmaking power, whether it 
exists in one body or in two, is not and 
cannot be the subject of legislative control 
against its ownpleasure. This part of the 
theory of Mr. Stephens is, hence, a piece of 
mere fancy work 

The plan also leaves the electoral system 
untouched and unreformed. We should 
still have the electoral colleges and the 
gen ral ticket system, with all the acknowl- 
edged imperfections and evils of both; and 
also election by the House of Representa- 
tives, in the event of a failure by these 
colleges to choose a President. These are 
some of the serious defects in the Consti- 
tution which it is desirable to remove and 
which lie beyond the reach of legislation 
altogether. They can be removed only by 
an amendment. It would be justly a matter 
of profound regret if the present Congress. 
in apy plan that may be proposed, should 
content itself with mere patch-work. The 
counting of the electoral vetes is not by any 
means the only question that deserves its 
attention. It is simply one of the ques- 
tions, and its proper answer will be found 
in the creation of an entirely new electoral 
system. As we have said before, we know 
of no better plan than that proposed by the 
deceased Senator Morton. If there is any- 
thing better, let us have it; but let us not 
leave the system in its present form. 
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SENATOR MORTON AND THE 
CHINESE. 


Ir will be remembered that the late Sen- 
ator Morton was the chairman of the Joint 
Congressional Committee appointed to 
visit California and investigate the question 
of Chinese immigration, and report thereon 
to the two houses of Congress. The Sen- 
ator performed this duty, in connection 
with other members of the Committee, 
and came to a conclusion different from 
that adopted by the majority of the Com- 
mittee, and had prepared, in an unfinished 
form, a minority report, which his sickness 
and death prevented him from completing. 
His family recently found this report 
among his papers, and last week it was 
brought to the attention of the Senate by 
Senator Wadleigh, with a motion that it 
be printed in the Congressional Record, asa 
minority report. 

The majority of the Committee, whose 
report has already been made, recom 
mended ‘‘that measures be taken by the 
Executive looking toward a modification of 
the existing treaty with China, confining 
it strictly to commercial purposes, and 
that Congress legislate to restrain the 
great influx of Asiatics to this country.” 
The treaty here specially referred to is the 
one that was negotiated in 1868, the sixth 
article of which provides that ‘‘ citizens of 
the United States visiting or residing in 
China shall enjoy the same privileges, im- 
munities, or exemptions in respect to travel 
or residence as may there be enjoyed by 
the citizens or subjects of the most favored 
nation; and, reciprocally, Chinese subjects 
visiting or residing in the United States 
shall enjoy the same privileges, immunities, 
and exemptions in respect to travel or resi- 
dence as may there be enjoyed by the 
citizens or subjects of the most favored na- 
tion.” The fifth article guarantees the 
right of emigration from one country to the 
other ‘‘ for purposes of curiosity, of trade, 
or as permanent residents.” When this 
treaty was negotiated, and China was thus 
opened to the voluntary emigration and 
residence of citizens of the United States, 
it was supposed that a very important point 
had been secured. No one then imagined 
that the United States would ever become 
sick of the bargain. Yet the majority of 
the Joint Committee are of the opinion that 
the bargain has turned out to be a bad one, 
and recommend the President to take 
measures for changing it, and Congress to 
legislate against ‘‘ the great influx of Asiat- 
ics to this country.” This ‘‘ great influx ” 
is the merest handful, and always will be, 
in comparison with our whole population. 

Senator Morton, on the other hand, in the 
report which he did not live to finish, 
planted himself upon the broad doctrine, 
hitherto recognized and honored in this 
country, that all races of people have the 
right vf peaceful emigration, and that no 
one coming to our shores is to be excluded 
on account of race, color, or religion. No 
country is bound to accept into its bosom 
the paupers and criminals of another land; 
but, with this exception, the doctrine of 
Senator Morton is that the United States, 
by the very nature of our institutions, the 
principles of our government, and by all 
our professions and precedents in the past, 
are and should be open to all mankind. 
We have offered a free asylum to emigrants 
from every land; and this has been one 
large source of our rapid increase 1n popu- 
lation and national wealth. It has been 
our pride and boast and glory asa free 
country. The majority of the Committee 
now propose that, having secured the 
adoption of this principle by China in re- 
spect to citizens of the United States, we 
should now take the back track, contradict 
the precedents of our own history, and 
build a wall of exclusion against Asiatic 
immigration. China and Japan have 
broken down the wall in respect to us, and 
at our earnest solicitation; and the major- 
ity of the Committee propose to rebuild it 
in respect to them and all other Asiatics. 
Against this Senator Morton records his 
protest on principle; and in this respect, 
though dead, he yet speaks in a manner 
worthy of his memory. 

As to the labor and social question, the 
Senator shows in a very forcible manner 
that the great scare among Californians 
about John Chinaman is the sheerest non- 
sense. It is true that the Cninese are most, 
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numerous in that state; yet they form but 
a small proportion of the population even 
there. They have contributed by their 
labor to the development of the state be- 
yond what would otherwise have been the 
fact. Their labor has been an important 
element in farming industry and railroad 
building, as well as in varioustrades. It is 
quite true that their presence has had a 
tendency to reduce the rate of wages; yet, 
as the Senator justly says, wages were far 
too high in California, as compared with 
other parts of the country. The state has 
not lost, on the whole, but gained, by the 
presence of its Chinese population. There 
is no occasion for this tumult against 
Chinamen, except in a narrow-minded 
antipathy, that is neither reasonable nor 
American. Before the adoption of the 
recent amendments to the Constitution 
some of the free states even excluded the 
introduction of free Negroes into their ter 
ritories, and this was the universal practice 
among the slave states. That system is, 
happily, ended; and yet this doctrine of 
Chinese exclusion is not much better. We 
advise Californians to keep their temper 
and deal justly with Chinamen. This is 
the best solution of the problem. 


Editorial Notes, 











We commented last week on the change in 
the name and management of The Princeton Re- 
view, which seems to have dropped everything 
in its name and editorship which represents 
the New School and to be utterly under Old 
School auspices. And yet, although it is evi- 
dent that all the original New School men 
hereabouts, including those most clo ely con- 
nected with the late editor, Prof. H. B. Smith 
are extremely indignant, it does not appear to 
us that it would be wise for them to nuree 
their wrath. They are not alone in their dis- 
satisfaction; for the Princeton professors refuse 
to be held responsible for what is taken as au 
affront to the New School element and to the 
memory of Prof. Smith. We do not believe 
that, in fact, however it may look, the least 
affront was intended. The purchaser of the 
Keview is a very young and energetic 
man, just out of Princeton College, whose 
father has been a liberal benefactor of the Col- 
lege, and who is himself naturally very proud of 
the name and does not see that it represents a 
divirion in the Church. And, indeed, the name 
Princeton Review is better, in that it is simpler, 
than the old name; and, if one of the editors 
has been dropped, he was much more a pub- 
lisher than ap editor and his loss would not be 
felt. Mr. Libby, we imagine, knows and cares 
very little about Old School or New School; and’ 
if we can judge from the first number under bis 
editorship, cares more to make a good review 
than he does to make adenominational one. He 
will put plenty of money and enterprise into the 
Review, and cannot fail to make it a success. 
The New School men talk very seriously about 
starting a new Review; but they had better 
think twice before they attempt it. To be sure, 
the Presbyterian Church ought to be as well 
able to sustain two Reviews as the Congrega- 
tional is to support three ; but it would be very 
unfortunate to have the second one ¢tarted to 
revive old divisions, and zeal and money 
would be likely to be soon exhausted. Have 
Presbyterians hereabout forgot their expe- 
rience in trying to start an opposition paper to 
The Hvangelist? They had better wait and see 
whether The Princeton Review is going to be 
Old School, after all, and meanwhile remember 
that the sentiment of loyalty tothe memory 
of Prof. Smith had better express itself other- 
wise than iu a quarrel. We shall add our 
earnest hope, in the interest of peace, that Mr, 
Libby will not be behindhand in making all 
proper concessions. 


In these days of loose orthodoxy, when North 
Adams expresses doubt whether the heathen’ 
will bedamned, and he Congregationalist de- 
clares that no Congregationalist ever imagined 
that infants will be damned, and Indian 
Orchard questions whether anybody will be 
damned, itis refreshing to hear an outspoken 
expression from somebody who believes that 
some other somebody will be damned. Prof. 
Duffield, of Princeton College, knows some 
people who will be damned, and they are the 
Darwinians ; and he says so right out in The 
Princeton Revier, The argument is short® and 
decisive. Tue Bible teaches that woman was 
made out of the rib of a mao. This is pot 
figure or picture, but historical fact; for Paul 
says ‘‘Adam was first formed, then Eve.’ 
Development denies this. To deny this is to 
deny the Bible. But suppose, he asks, that 
science should finally prove evolution true? 
Impossible, he replies, for it is contrary to 
the Bible. 4g soon can twoand two be im- 
agined to make tive; and the Professor, whose 


chair is that of mathematics, knows how im 
possible that is. Suppose, then, on the other 
hand, as will certaioly be the case, develop- 
ment shall be proved false and the Bible ac- 
count be proved true, what will become of 
those who accept the false hypothe-<is of Dar- 
wioism, while pretending to respect the Bible or 
treating its in-piration as an open question? 
They will be inevitably lost, for the Bible says 
so. ‘If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost.”” ‘‘Such people as cousistently 
hold it,”? he continues, ‘* will, in the life to 
come, have their portion with those who in this 
life ‘know not God aud obey not the Gospel of 
his Son.’” The application of this spirited 
exegesis will, we fear, make sad havoc even 
among Princeton scholars. We would like to 
ask President McCosh whether he is or is not a 
consistent believer in development; whether 
he believes that, as an actual historical fact, 
Adam was made out of the dust of the earth, 
and Eve out of arib taken from him in a deep 
sleep Dr. McCosh i: a man of courage aud 
convictions. We should like to kuow whether 
he consents to be damved by Prof. Buffield. 


IF Dr. Curry wants to strew rose-leaves about 
his pillow, in taiking In The National Repository 
about “The Principles of Church Govern- 
me.it,’? he should go to the Methodist “ Dis- 
cipline,’? and not to the Bible, for authority. 
He says, or, rater, he puts Dr. Daniel Wise in 
his ‘ Editor's Study’’ to say: 

‘*Another noteworthy principle taught by 
our adorable. liberty-loving Master is that 
Church ciscipline should be administered not 
by ministers exclusively, but bv the Church 
collectively, Offenses, after private admoni- 
tion and entreaty to repsmnt, ia the presence of 
ove or two witnesses, are to be reported to the 
Church—not to its elders or ministers only, 
but tothe laity and ministry collectively. A 
more beautiful, simple, safe, and effectual 

m:thod of reconciling diflerences und main- 
taining the purity of the Church can scarcely 
be imagived, The theory that the admini-tra- 
tin of discipive is committed to the clergy, 
to the exclusion of the laity, is ‘a rag of the 
hierarchy.’ 

Are we not reading the trite statement of some 
Baptist or Congr-gationalist? We turn to the 
Methodisi *‘ Discipline,’’ 4] 217—219, aud we 
tind that when a member js accused “he sball 
-be brought to trial before a committee of not 
leas than five,’’ selected by the preacher, with 
right of challenge for cause, aud then, ‘‘if the 
accused person be found guilty by the decision 
ofa majority of the committee, and the crime 
be such as is expreesly forbidden in the Word 
of God, sufficient to exclude a person from the 
Kingdom of Grace and Glory, let the preacher in 
charge expel him.” Which is right, Dr. Curry 
and Dr. Wise or the “Discipline”? But they 
are more outspoken furthur on, and sharply 
attack the hierarcaical spirit of Methodist 
Episcopacy, and declare that ‘‘b th preacher 
and people”’ ought to have “‘a responsible rep- 
resentation in episcopal cabinets."’ 


THE Congregational denomination gains 
and the Reformed (Dutch) lo<es a scholar and 
thinker of rare quality in the call of Rev. Dr. 
Cc. D. Hartranft from a pastorate in New 
Brunswick, N. J., to a professorship in the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. He is still a 
young map, iv the full vigor of a fresh and 
active manhood, and with an unusual capacity 
for bard and fruitful work. His address at 
the recent meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
at Detroit attracted wide attention for its 
breadth of thought and scholarship ; but was 
no surprise to the circle of his immediate 
friends, who bave known bim for years as a 
most vigorous and indefatigable student. In 
addition to bis attainments in theology and 
philosophy, he is one of the few men in the 
country who holds the degree of Doctor of 
Music, regularly conferred. While a pastor 
in New brunswick he has organized and con- 
ducted a large choral society, and for several 
years past has trained and led his own church 
choir io such a way as to make the “ service of 
song”’ one of the notable features of the reg- 
ular worship. We anticipate for him a highly 
honorable and usefal career in his new field of 
labor, and hearti.y congratulate our Congrega- 
tional friends on their new acquisition. 


THE unusual pomp and display gvtten up 
last week in conoection with the inauguration 
of General McClellan as governor of New 
Jersey undoubtedly mean that he is to be put 
forward as one of the candidates for Demo- 
cratic nomination in the presidential race of 
1880. We have no doubt that the General is 
quite willing, and are inclined to think, should 
his gubernatorial administration be a success, 
that ex Governor Tilden would findin him a 
very strong competitor. He might find the 
seat which he hopes to reserve for himself oc- 
cupied by another ; and it will do no harm for 
him seasonably to bring into requisition the 
tactics of his proverbial cunning. General 
McClellan was a failure during the war, and, 
until his recent election, he has been a failure 
ever since ; yet we are glad to accord to him 
the merit of having prepared and read a very 








sensible inaugural address, particularly io ref- 





erence to the anti-resumptiop and the silver- 
dollar movements. He says nothing new on 
these subjects; yet he plants himself squarely 
and nobly, without avy ambiguity or evasion, 
upon the doctrine of national honor and good 
faith toward tbe creditors of the Government 
and against any violation of either. He is op- 
posed to declaring “ by law that a part of a 
dollar shall be a whole dollar.” If we are to 
have the silver dollar, let it be an honest dol- 
lar by being ‘‘ made equal, in present value, at 
least,to the gold dollar.”” What he says on 
this subject is well said, and for saying it he 
deserves to be honored. 


THE Democrats of New Hampsbire, in their 
state conveution last week, nominated Hon. 
Frank A. McKean as their gubernatorial can- 
didate, denounced all subsidy schemes in aid 
of private enterprises, and declared themselves 
“in favor of a stable currency and the honest 
payment of the public debt and opposed to all 
measures by which the public credit may be 
impaired.’ Of course, they shouted the cry 
of “ fraud”’ in respect to the electoral count, 
adding the demand that Congress should 
adopt ‘‘such measures of legislative enact- 
ment or constitutional amendment as shall 
render impossible the consummation of 
another such outrage.” We entirely agree 
with these Democrats io the opinion that the 
sceoes of the last presidential election show 
the imperative necessity of taking some action 
to prevent their repetition. The political ras- 
cality of getting up bogus electoral colleges, 


_Without any warrant of law, and thereby com- 


plicatiog the count of the electoral votes, is a 
“fraud ’’ of the very first rank ; and something 
should undoubtedly be done to prevent the re- 
currence of such ascheme. By all means let 
the Constitution be amended. 


SENATOR VOORHEES, Of Indiana, last week 
made his maiden speech in the Senate of the 
United States, having for his text the follow- 
ing resolution : 

‘*Hesolved, That it is of the highest importance 
that the flouncial credit of the Government be 
maintained ; and, in order to do eo, the Govern- 
ment itself, ia all its departments, should, in 
good faith, keep all its contracts and obliga- 
tions entered into with its own citizens.” 
Though nothing is here said about the con- 
tracts of the Government with foreign citizens 
or subjects, still this resolution in its words has 
avery pleasant sound in respect to citizens of 
the United States. The exposition of its meau- 
ing given by this new-born senator is not only 
that the Government may pay its bonded debt, 
principal and interest, iu silver dollars of 41244 
grains each, but that the whole of it is payable 
in legal tender notes. That, says Mr. Voorhees, 
is the contract, and he wants the Government 
to adhere to it. The significance of the utter- 
ance consists in the fact that Mr. Voorhees un- 
doubtedly representa the Democracy of In- 
diana, and in the further fact that he is but the 
advance guard of the Democratic party. That 
party is drifting back to the old greenback 
swindle that was avowed by it in 1868, and for 
the time being exploded by the election of 
General Grant. The silver heresy is only one 
step in the movement. The paper-money 
fanatics accept this heresy as a means to an 
ulterior end. The Republican party at the 
West, we are sorry to say, is sadly infected 
with the same disease ; yet the solid Democratic 
South and the deluded West occupy at this 
moment a most perilous attitude fp respect to 
the financial integrity of the Government. 


Governor Emory, of Utab, in his message 
to the legislature of that territory, calls atten- 
tion tothe Meadow Massacre, and to the fact 
that, although several parties have been in- 
dicted, the officers of law have been unable to 
effect their arrest, in consequence of the inter- 
position of their Mormon friends, and suggests 
the appointment of a committee to make a 
thorough inquiry into the causes which have 
hitherto prevented the arrest. ‘‘ Polygamous 
marriages,’’ he says, “‘ are so frequent through- 
out the territory, and the sentiment of the ma- 
jority of the people so much in their favor, that 
the officers, though charged with the duty of 
enforcing the laws, find themselves unable to do 
so without further legislation. The legislature 
has sufficient jurisdiction to provide the enact- 
ments required; but, if it fails, then it is the 
duty of Congress to provide such legislation as 
will meet the case.”’ There is not the slightest 
hope that the legislature of Utah will furnish 
this legislation so long as the majority of its 
members are Mormons ; and if Congress shall 
treat the subject as it has done for the last fif- 
teen years, then nothing will be effectively done 
to enforce the law against polygamy. The law 
isa dead letter in the statute-book of the na- 
tion ; and {!, would be better to repeal it than 
sufferit to be violated with such absolute im- 
punity. There is no difficulty in framing a law 
that will meet the case; yet there has heen 
and still isa serious difficulty in getting Con- 
gress to do its duty. Utah to-day presents the 
spectacle of church and state, with the vile 





and corrupting system of polygamy thrown 





into the bargain; and Congress, with ample 
power to root up the system, looks on as quiet- 
ly and complacently as if this territory were a 
very paradise of law and good order. 


....Mr. W. D. Howells has been busy of late 
with a staff of special ignifiers and extinguish- 
ers, analyzing the recondite origin of the fire 
which vainly endeavored to consume the peri- 
odical over which he presides. Dubitating and 
resting in the midst of bis labors, he put bhim- 
self, by telegrams, in communication with his 
contributors. Mr, T. B. Aldrich answered by 
telephone, from Patchogue, that he opined the 
incendiary was a spark, either of bisown witor 
that of his esteemed friend, W. D. H. Mr. Bay- 
ard Taylor, who was editing the astronomical 
department of The Tribune Almanac, ruggested 
that the devouring element was a smoldering 
meteor dropped from the Galavy, when it 
shot madly from its sphere. It bad done, 
he added, what its former editor had failed to 
do. It had not set the river on fire; but it had 
set fire to Riverside ! 


...- Senator Eaton, of Connecticut, has given 
the silver men notice that when the Bland 
Silver Bill comes up for action in the Senate 
he intends to move an amendment requiring 
the weight of the silver dollar to be so in- 
creased as to make it equal in value, at the 
present price of silver, to the gold dollar. This 
will directly test the question whether the ma- 
jority in the Senate will vote for an honest or 
dishonest dollar. The proposition of Senator 
Eaton would make the silver dollar an honest 
dollar; and the only question then would be 
whether it is expedient to have a double stand- 
ard. 


Prere Pres, Bartlett says, and says admirably, 
that “it was a marvelous relief to Christian 
feeling, a help to piety ia every form and 
direction, and an eminent measure of peace 
throughout the churches, when two radically 
incompatible elements in the Congregational 
churches two generations ago agreed to differ 
and to reparate.’”’ It is an equal relief to 
Christian feeling and a belp to piety when it is 
agreed that elements not radically incompat- 
ible, but in the heartiest sympathy in their 
Christian work, may differ without separating. 


...eGeneral Butler doesn’t like the proposed 
concert of action among the banks to secure 
resumption on the gold basis, whether the Sil- 
ver Bill is passed or not, and suggests that per- 
haps Congress will take it into its head to 
sweep away the whole national bank system. 
This would not hurt the banks a particle, since 
they could and would organize under state 
laws, though it would be a serious calamity to 
the country, especially to the West and the 
South. 


...- The Uhristian Advocate understands the 
Hicks-Lord case. Widow Hicks was a trap. 
The Cardinal] “‘ set’’ her. She caught a fat victim. 
“The Romi:h Church will receive a large profit 
for the trouble of concesling the lovers and 
warding ott judicial proceedings.’ It is the use 
to which Rome puts charming widows. 

‘*8o0on Widow Lord can be set again. In the 
growing dominance of Rome it is well for us to 


become familiar with the kidnappings of our 
fathers, as well as of our children,” 


...-The Rev. J. M. Sherwood, iv a letter to 
The Evangelist, threatens a lawsuit over The 
Princeton Review. He declares that he has 
“been outwitted and ousted from my position 
in and relations to it bya bold game of very 
sharp practice.”” We imagine that there are 
two sides to the question, and trust that no 
one will consent that the harmony of the 
reunion be imperiled by unimportant or per- 
sonal consideration. 


.... The Christian Mirror quotes ‘‘ ao eminent 
theological professor” as having lately re- 
marked: ‘'Eschatology is one of the unde- 
veloped departments of theology.”’ If so, we 
may be sure that he will not require strict sub- 
scription to the undeveloped statements of 
ancient creeds, 


...-It is lute to call attention to a Thanks- 
giving discourse; but the address of Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, at Berlin, has never before been 
published, and it is so exceptionally good, and 
good for all the year, that we are sure our 
readers will be glad to see itin full. What 
Dr. Thompson has to say is always worth the 
hearivg. 

....A minister in Iowa is represented to 
have prayed that President Hayes “ might have 
more wisdom than his predecessors, and more 
than he has himself as yet displayed.”’ Very 
good; and it will now be President Hayes’s turn 
to pray that Iowa ministers may learn the dif- 
ference between a prayer and a stump speech. 


...-Both houses of Congress declined to 
grant the request of the women suffragists to 
be heard before eitber house. It was unwise 
to make the request, since compliance with it 
would bave been a bad precedent. Com- 
mittees and memorials are the proper chanuels 
through which to approach Congress, 


.-.-The revival of the Republican party in 





some parts of South Carolipa god its success 
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alarm to the Democrats. The Charleston News 
sounds the note of alarm, and sensibly advises 
the Democrats to furnish the colored people 
with no cause of complaint. 

.... Secretary Key has indicated his willing- 
ness, if it be thought expedient, to resign bis 
office and bead the ticket of the Anti-repudia- 
tion party for governor of Tennessee in the 
next gubersatorial campaigo in that state. 
This certainly is very much to bis credit. 

....Senator Davis, the heaviest man in the 
Senate, started to be an independent senator ; 
but somehow the heaviest part of him has 
capsized and fallen among Democrats and the 
silver men. The Judge that was and the 
Senator that is has lost his equilibrium. 

....»President Hayes bas been asked to give 
his opinion as to the expediency of emigration 
to Hayti and San Domingo on the part of the 
colored people of this country. He thinks 
that they had better stay where they are, and 
we more than suspect that he is right. 

...-Many thousands of her friends among 
our readers wijl be shocked to hear of the 
accident by which Mrs. Mary Clemmer, while 
driviug out in Washington, was most severcly 
injured by being thrown out of the carriage by 
the running away of the horses. . 

....Ex-Governor Hendricks refused to sign 
a call for a meeting to support the Bland Silver 
Bili, and then refused to tell a newspaper re- 
porter the reason or give his opinion of the 
bill. The ex-Governor wants to be President 
altogether too much. 

....The conclu ion seems to be that ut least 
twenty-five per cent. of the Congregational 
ministers would vote to install « confessedly 
godly minister who should hold the eschatolog- 
ical views of Mr. Merriam. Percentages are 
getting favorable. 

.... The president of the National Park Bank 
of this city characterizes the animus of the 
Bland Silver Bill as ‘‘the strike of the politi- 
cian for the ignorance of the country, from 
selfish motives and for selfish ends, reckless of 
consequences,” 

...»The vote in the Sevate on referring the 
Matthews resolution to the Judiclary Commit- 
tee, though by no means conclusive, neverthe- 


less indicates the probability that the Bland 


Silver Bill cannot be passed over the Pres- 
ident’s veto. 

...-The Congregational Methodist speaks of 
the Church, South, as the largest branch of 
Methodism in this country. It must have a 
small knowledge of Methodist affairs, to over- 
look the Northern Church, with twice as many 
members. 

..»»The Maryland House of Delegates has 
shown good sensein giving the go-by to the 
memorial business about the electoral count, 
as proposed by Montgomery Blair. The shout 
of “fraud” is about as much as the case will 
bear. 

....T wo duelists, whose wives were sisters, 
recently stood up at ten paces, in Georgia, and 
shot at each other. One was mortally wound- 
ed. Itis a pity that the other was not. 

....Governor Stone, of Mississippi, in his 
message to the legislature, says that Mississippi 
bulldozing must come to an end. We are glad 
to hear it. . 

.... The leading editorial in The London Times 
for December 3lst was over nine columns— 
very large columns—long; andit is not a sermon 
eitber, 

....In an editorial note on page 18 of last 
week’s issue “‘meaning God” should have 


read “‘ moving God.”’ 
2 





THE AMERICAN HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


THE reccipts at the New York office up 
to December 3ist, from the living, were 
about $12,000 more than for the same time 
the year previous; but those from legacies 
during the nine months were so much less 
that ‘‘ the total” was very disappointing. 
All calculations were thus deranged and 
the most painful embarrassments have been 
felt by the Society and its missionaries 
since early in September. On the 10th of 
this month over $25,000 were due—much 
of the amount long past due—and mainly 
to men in Western states and amidst the 
privations of frontier settlements. We 
make no appeal, however, at this time, 
from the side of the personal distress of 
missionaries or their families, severe and 
protracted as this has been. 

The question now is: Shall we cut down 
the dimensions of this work of the Lord? 
Shall retrenchment cut every day deeper 
into the number of the missionaries? Shall 
those retained be further crippled by 
lessening their means of reaching so wide 
fields and so many souls? Shall the ex- 
ecutive committee go on with this strange 
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feeble churches, aided in older states, and 
refusing, at the same time, to take up new 
ones on the frontiers, more waste and 
destitute? Is it time to call a halt all 
along the line of our army—of our home 
missionary work? Are the friends of 
foreign missions, the supporters of the 
American Board, which looks to Congre- 
gational churches for its funds, willing to 
hear that the work of planting and multi- 
plying those churches has been arrested? 
Are the friends of the freedmen, the sup- 
porters of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, which also looks mainly to Con- 
gregational churches for its funds, willing 
to learn that the work of multiplying its 
feeders has been curtailed? 

But the executive committee of the 
A. H. M. 8. is forced to ponder this ques- 
tion. For six months and more the treas- 
ury has been burdened, the missionaries 
have been suffering, and the work has been 
suffering to an extent which cannot be con- 
tinued, 

The record of the last three years, pre- 
sented at Detroit and printed in The Home 
Missionary, Dec., 1877, was inspiring. 
But past progress, records of achievements, 
however inspiring, will not support mis- 
sionaries, or provide what they must have 
in order to do what they were sent to do. 
The question is, therefore, forced upon 
the committee: ‘‘ Where and how far will 
the churches have us retrench in this work? 
What and how many missionaries shall be 
sacrificed? What ‘and how many strug- 
gling churches shall be cut off and left to 
die? What and how many of those little 
flocks of Christ’s redeemed ones in the 
wilderness shall be left without a fold or 
shepherd? What and how many of our 
children, going West and South, neglected, 
unfollowed, shall be left to perish? 

Month after month, through the autumn 
and winter, The Home Missionary has been 
spreading these facts before the churches, 
and some measure of relief has come. The 
contributions have increased; but not so 
as to meet the difficulty. Scarcely more 
than two months are now left before the 
Society’s year will end |, Or; more alarming 
still, before the spring and summer dimi- 
nution of receipts sets in. What shall be 
done? Hard as the times are, the friends 
of this Society can wipe out its debt in an 
hour. More, they can say to it, in a voice 
cheering and imperative and speaking for 
Christ: ‘* Let there be no retrenchment of my 
great work. Go forward. Onward. Fast, 
West, North, South, fill this land with my 
churches, with my homes.” 

If those friends—if those of them that 
read this statement—-shall on the instant 
send ‘‘ what can be spared,” no more tban 
that, the Society will hearand obey. But 
does Christ ask only ‘‘what can be 
spared”? We lay this, our great burden, 
over upon the churches. 

Davin B. Coz, 
Henry M. Srorrs, 
Avex. H. Chapp, Treasurer. 


Hublisher’s Department. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly — in every case. 
No remedy known a Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


{ Secretaries. 














Tose who wish to make their delicacies 
enjoyable will make use of Dr. Price’s 
Special Flavoring Extracts — Vanilla, 
Orange, etc. 


ImporTANT.—When visiting New York 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express, European plan. 850 rooms, 
Reannrent first-class. ices moderate 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 

a 


AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER. 


Tre Kansas Orry Tres announces its 
programme for 1878 this week, and fixes 
the 15th of April for its next distribution, 
when will be allotted 1,000 premiums, 
worth $5,000. Every subscriber at regular 
rates secures the Trmes and also a share in 
the distribution. An $18.75 Elgin Watch 
is also offered for every club of thirty. 





A $10.00 present for everybody. Read 
page 24. For other Premiums see page 
81. . 





MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


THIs mammoth corporation—the largest 
of the kind probably in the world (assets 
$85,000,000), presents its yearly statement 
to our readers in another column. Its total 
receipts for the year were $14,030,153 from 
premiums and $4,882,807 from interest and 
rents. The payments of the year included 
$6,109,532 for death claims and endow- 
ments, $31,979 for annuities, $3,568,161 for 
dividends, $4,239,426 for surrendered pol- 
icies and additions, $603,202 for current 
commissions and extinguishment of future 
commissions, $733,886 for contingencies 
and taxes, and $797,493 for expenses. The 
difference between receipts and payments 
raised the balance at credit of revenue 
account from $79,526,900 at the beginning 
of 1877 to $82,355,678 at the beginning of 
1878. The balance-sheet shows total assets 
of $85,083,318, the principal items of which 
are $58,152,733 in mortgages on real estate, 
$5,725,035 invested in real estate, $16,- 
909,611 in United States and other stocks 
(not stated in detail), and $1,769,592 in 
cash, The number of policies which were 
terminated during the year is 9,066; new 
policies issued, 8,494; leaving 91,558 policies 
outstanding at the beginning of this year, 
insured for $294,488,311. The reserve 
against this insurance, on the 4 per cent. 
basis, is $80,057,941. Add to this liability 
some $700,000 for death claims not yet 
due and for premiums paid in advance, and 
it is seen that the company’s assets present 
a “Surplus and Guaranty Fund” of $4,- 
271,020. If the New York standard (414 
per cent.) is adopted, the company’s sur- 
plus would be $10,660,548. A dividend 
will be allotted to each policy at its anni- 
versary in 1878, in accordance with the 
surplus, as computed on the 4 per cent. 
standard. 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of this city makes a splendid showing 
in its annual statement, printed in another 
column. The paid-up cash capital of the 
company is $1,000,000, its total assets over 
$3,000,000, and its net surplus, with every 
proper allowance for reserve, unpaid losses, 
and contingencies, nearly $1,000,000. The 
statement gives the particulars in regard 
to its investments, naming the various 
securities owned by the company and the 
estimated value of each—a very important 
matter. The Continental is now regarded 
in all business circles as one of the most 
prudent, conservative institutions in the 
country. It has for its officers a full corps 
of well-trained, intelligent, conscientious 
underwriters, who know thoroughly what 
they are about. Its board of directors 
embraces men in almost every leading 
department of business, including mer- 
chants, bankers, retired capitalists, and 
others. The stock of the company is now 
quoted at over 150 and hard to get. It has 
paid 18 per cent. in dividends the past 
year. 





HOME FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Home Fire Insurance Company, of 
New York, presents its compliments to the 
public in its annual statement, printed else- 
where. It shows total assets amounting to 
over $6,000,000, all safely invested. Its 
cash capital is $3,000,000, and its reserve for 
reinsurance, unpaid losses, and dividends 
is over $2,000,000, leaving a net surplus of 
over $1,000,000. More than one-half of its 
assets, it will be seen, are invested in United 
States stocks, and the remainder in bonds 
and mortgages, bank stocks, state and city 
stocks, demand loans, secured by collater- 
als, etc. The whole statement will bear a 
careful examination and isa most credit- 
able showing. The officers and directors 
of this popular institution are capable, re- 
liable business men, well known to the 
public, and are men who do not lend their 
names as a figure-head to everything, nor 
anything which does not stand on a solid 
bottom. It has paid 10 per cent. in dividends 
the past year, and its stock is now firmly 
held at 110, or over, with very few sales. 





THE AMERICAN CENTRAL. 

A fire insurance company that is well 
known in the West and Northwest is the 
American Central, of St. Louis, Mo. Its 
assets amount to nearly $800,000, witha 
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plus of $504,000, after providing for all 
liabilities, real and contingent, outside of 
its capital; and it sends to its stockholders 
the Happy New Year’s greeting of a six per 
cent. semi-annual dividend. The same an- 
nouncement was made in January and 
July, 1877. The last has been a disastrous 
year by fire and flood for insurance com- 
panies. St. Louis has lost during the year 
by tire not less than $1,500,000, and Chica- 
go bas lost a like amount. Other cities, 
large and small, have lost in similar pro- 
portion. Mr. George T. Cram is the 
president of the American Central Fire 
Insurance Company. The statement will 
be found in another column. 





PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN. 

The statement of this Company appears, 
with many others, in our columns this 
week, It shows, on acapital of $1,000,000, 
a surplus of assets amounting to $1,759,- 
001.45, or a total of $2,759,001.45. Its 
liabilities for losses are $179,481.18 and 
for reinsurance reserve $789,908.61; in all 
$969,389.79. Such a showing must be quite 
satisfactory to its numerous friends and 
patrons. This Company is nearing its sil- 
ver-wedding day, and its smiling stock- 
holders—having just got a ten per cent. 
semi-annual dividend—look forward to the 
happy event, a few months only in the 
future, with becoming composure and 
resignation. May no disasters intervene 
to mar that interesting occasion. 





THe ContTiIneNTAL Horen, in Philadel- 
phia, has been the favorite hotel with the , 
traveling public for the past sixteen years, 
during the most of which time it has been 
under the management of its present pro 
prietors, Messrs. Kingsley & Co. 

The building is admirably constructed 
and its interior arrangements and appoint- 
ments are not surpassed by any of the 
modern hotel palaces. 

The present proprietors, from their many 
years’ experience in hotel management, 
have perfected their organization, so that 
in all the particulars that make hotel life a 
comfort and a luxury the Continental 
acknowledges no superior. 

Its location is unsurpassed, being con- 
venient to places of amusement, public 
buildings, and points of historical interest ; 
and the hotel is becoming more than ever 
noted for a refined cuisine, that aims at pre- 
senting the best quality of food, delicately 
prepared and carefully and politely served. 

The Continental has also lately made a 
reduction of rates, making a scale of 
prices ranging from $3 to $4.50 per day, 
according to room, This is an admirable 
move on the part of Messrs. Kingsley & 
Co., as it is in the interest of substantial 
justice~enabling a man, as nearly as is 
possible under the “‘ American plan,” to 
pay for just such accommodation as he re- 
ceives, 

Tue Boston Transcript claims to be the 
leading evening newspaper in New En- 
gland, and it certainly merits that distinc- 
tion. Without being sensational, it falls 
behind none of its contemporaries as an 
enterprising news-gatherer. With special 
correspondents in all parts of New En- 
gland, and at New York and Washington, 
besides receiving the Associated Press 
dispatches, it is enabled to serve up daily, 
in a quarto sheet, all the general and local 
news of the day. Besides this, it has a 
high character as a literary journal, and 
its full departments of book-reviews, liter- 
ary news, fine arts, etc. make it especially 
valuable to the cultured classes. 





LIFE OF 0. P. MORTON. 


Tuer. publisher. of the Indianapolis (Ind. ) 
Weekly Journal has published the life of 
the late Senator O. P. Morton in a 200-page 
12mm0 volume, containing a fine steel en- 
graving of the subject. The book and the 
Weekly Journal for one year is furnished 
for $1.50. The inducement is great and 
the demand has been unprecedented. The 
publisher is now making the third edition 
of the book. All subscriptions or appli- 
cation for agencies should be addressed to 
E. B. MARTINDALE, Proprietor of the Jour 
nal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
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A monstrous excitement about 
our $10 present to everybody. Read 
page 24. For other Premiums see 
page 31. 


— 

THE advertisement of Zhe American 
Farm Journal, a*sixteen-page monthly, at 
seventy-five cents per year, merits the at- 
tention of agricultural readers. 

= a = 

ALEX. FROTHINGHAM & Co., Brokers, 
12 Wall St., New York, make investments 
rapgivg from Fifty Dollars upward, which 
frequently pay from five to twenty times 
the amount invested. Their Weekly Finan- 
cial Report, containing full information and 
many valuable suggestions, sent free to all 
applicants. 





Dr. Pricr’s Cream Baking Powder and 
Flavorings are used by the most careful 
physicians and chemists in their own 
families. 





Balmy sleep, good digestion, rich blood, 
elastic step, and cheerfulness in Hop Bit- 
ters, 





A WORD TO CLERGYMEN 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Exrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken freely and in season. This E.ixir 
has been before the American people forty- 
six years, and has never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a household friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Clergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, Jounson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 





No Costiveness, Diarrbaa, or any Bowel 

Complaint where Hop Bitters are used. 
a 

CaTARRH —Dr. Taylor’s eens Powder. 
Certain and radical cure. Soothing and 
healing. No sneezing. Price 25 cents, by 
mail. Send stamp for sample and circular. 
138 Seventh Avenue, New York. 





Buarr’s Priius.—English Remedy for 
Gout and Rheumatism. Box 34 Pills $1.25 
by mail. H. PLantren & Son, 224 Wil- 
liam Street, N. Y. Sold by Druggists. 





Use Hop Bitters once and you will use 
vo other medicine. ‘Test it. 





Sheels containing Rev, Joseph Cook's Monday 
Lectures, from October th, can be had upon 
application ut this office. Price 25 cents, 
———______ 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


We desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO OUR READERS. 
READ THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 
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NOTICE. 


THE pastor of a eafiabor a there vy oo in high 
standing desires a — ot lal or in the E 
Address E, Esq., ‘Bumaio, N.Y. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB best 
11 the world. oe ae lt nae Ree this Cow ped 





Sair Dye for 7 to the hair and no 
injury to fis eal —pr00 a+ « . ys only true and 
perfec Teliable, instantaneous. No 

isa, ~¥n Sai a 4 ridiculous tinta; Ly the 


ill e: for Brown: 1 0 phew fa ir soft and Ca 
Id and broper'y svp! oo as 

‘Factory, No. 16 

Y. Sold by all hon 


JOR ele Loli 


oo ingeniously cone 


ee as  ~ owing eee 
cannot be de ee Made oan 7 at The RCH SLOWS 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. GomtAusens Interest, Payable at 


e 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are secured by first mortgage on tm: 
proved real estate, situated in the State of lowa, worth 
three to six nee the amount of the loan made 
shoreon. AS 1 and interest guaranteed by the 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, —— _— 
lowa. os delivered on payment of f 

Address said company for references a0 states 
and full particulars. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 











Annual Statement, {2th Month 
31st, 1877. 


ASSETS--CAPITAL STOCK. 






é 84 

$400,000 United States 5s, 188) 423, 00 

a ‘000 United States 10-40s....... .«. $21,000 00 

50,000 Pennsylvania State new 5s.......... 33,300 ” 
Philadelphia City warrants........ 275,077 6 

209,000 Penn. Railroad consolidated 6s.. 184,000 00 


300,000 —. yates Railroad consol- 


SON MACH 78... 2... ccc ee eee eee e eens 

82,100 Schuylkill Navigation Co. ts 
) Summit Branch Railroad 7s......... 
22000 Reading Coal and Iron Co., Valley 

Furnace bDonds...........seeeseeee 11,000 00 

60,000 Crane fron Co. mortgage, gold, 6s. 50,000 00 
21,000 Cramp & Sons’ Ship and Kngine 

Building Co. 78........ccceceeceeee 21,000 00 








Loans on collateral ——_- coose 92,252 96 
Premium notes secured by pol- 
COBB rccccrccrcccccers _ covcccecces 88,717 92 
Uncollected and deferred pre- 
miums, less cost of collection. —_ 19 
Accrued interes ‘ 40,472 63 
Cash on hand,.......sceeeseeee es sii Basin it vl 
$3.04 949.3 300 87 
LIABILITIES. 
Insurance Fund Reserve, computed 
by Pensylvania Standard, being the 
— — be reinsure outstand- 
$2,921,958 00 





$3, aaa 87 


Nots.—The unrealized assets are included inthe 
above statement, in conformity with law, and be- 
cause a countercharge is made in the reserve on the 
debit side of the account. 

NOTE. ror Company owns, as will be seen by the 
above, $1,000,000 in mortgages and ground rents, 
They are all located in the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia and are believed to be undoubted se- 
curity for the amount they represent, None of 
them have been foreclosed during the past year for 
non-payment of interest, 

NOTE.--The above statement of assets does not in- 
clude any moneys or securities held in trust, they 
being kept entirely distinct and separate, 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
WM. C. LONGSTRETH, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 
ASA 8. WING, Assistant Actuary. 
AGENTS WANTED. APPLY TO HOME OFFICE, 





INCORPORATED 18538. 


8.M. DODD, Vice-President. 
W. AH. PULSIFER, Treasurer. 


GEO. T. CRAM, 
President. 





JAS. NEWMAN, Secretary. 
CHAS. BRANCH, Ass’t Sec’y, 





FORTY-EIGHTH FINANGIAL EXHIBIT, . 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE (0., 


ST. LOUIS. 


ASSETS, 


Bonds, United ome. 
Missouri State.. . 


Cash capital... 
Reine urance.. 





Six Per Cent. Semi-Annual Dividend Declared. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


8. M. DODD, GEO. A. MADILL, SAM’L E. GILBERT, JO8. L. STEPHE NB, 
GEO, T. CRAM G. L. JOY Gu0. 0. CARPENTER Jaume NEWMAN. 
DAVE RORICE, W. H. PULSIFER, JOHN WAHL, —: __- = C. N. McDO x | 

J. W. INGERSOLL Oa aaa ae 


STATEMENT 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 
For the Year ending December 31st, 1877. 











Annuity Account. 





No. | Ann. Pay’ts, | No. | Ann. Pay’Ts, 








Annuities in force, Jan. 1st, 1877... 52 | $26,098.88 | Annuities in force, Jan, 1st, 1878... 54 | $25,900.61 

Premium Annuities............... 6,393.46 Premium Annuities. .............- 6,174.00 

WORE Radaddtadtetsccdideccimuced (9 RISTO |) Teammates ccrccesicdivccceccsee’ J 2,752.85 
— } _ —_—~ —— - 
59 | $34,827.46 | 59 | $34,827.46 


Insurance Acoount, _ 
| 














_ 
No. | Amount, \ No. | AmounT. 
Policies in force, - ist, 1877, 925 125 | 301,278,037 || Policies in force, Jan. rst, 1878, gt, 533 | $294,488,311 
Risks Assumed.......2.-.---+ 8,494 | 26,951,815 || ‘Terminated ........ eesaeseace oe | _3% 741,541 
— | -—— | | 
100,019 | $328,229,852 | 100,619 \ _ $328, 229,852 
Dre ; —" ‘Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account.....-..-- $79,526,900. 87 By paid Death Claims and Endowments 
“«* Pyemiums received........ ea ane 14,030,153.41 (matured and discounted). - . .. $6, 109,532.85 
© TRIES OD INE. cc cevccncccccas 4,882, 307.32 ” PUN iad dancesccseseacene 31,979-59 
me Fi ieaivncnseacnesisces 3,508, 161.57 
“«  “ Surrendered Policies and Addi- 
WOR. cc ctbinddddcscacnecaces 45239,420.47 
“Commissions (payment of current 
and extinguishment of futuge) 603,202.16 
tt |} “ Contingent Guarantee Account 
| GE ER da qadaccacudacccsaa * 732,886.96 
at SFO WI os censcedccecaxndede 797,493-73 
es Balance to New Account.......------ 82,355,678. 27 
$98,439,361. 60 | $08.4 39,261.60 





— the sum of $164,225.64 was paid to the different States that levy taxes upon the premiums of their 
people 








Dr. setae Deena Balance Sheet. _Cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent............ $80,059,941 .00 By Mortgages on Real Estate..... -.$58)1 152,732.88 
3 Claims by Death, not yet due....... 486,787.00 * United States and other Stocks...... 16,909,611 .17 
" Premiums paid in advance. ......... ttm. = 59725,035.65 
** Surplus and Guarantee Fund....... 4:273,029.20 | ‘ Cashin Banks and Trust Companies 
a RR Re ee 1,701,622 .87 
- “ Cash in transit Dec, 31, 1877 (since 
7 WO as dca saccencdesadedeun 67, 2 
- ‘ © Fntetest ACCKUED 6 <5 snccsccss conn ht 1,438, 7 
oe ‘ ‘Premiums deferred, quarterly and 
ae SUNDER vn dc ccnsnnaneanaae 851,813.52 
. ** Premiums due and unpaid, principally 
it Biss tcssnccsnssaneiae 153,768.13 
“ Balances due by Agents......+----- S7o885-34 


$85,033,318. 20 | $8, 038538 20 





| 
NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and a half per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is ra 669, 543-55. 
From the Surplus, as appears in the Balance Sheet, a Dividend will be apportioned to each Policy ‘which shall 
be in force at its anniversary in 1878. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Henry E. Daviess, | Freverick H. Cossitt, 
| Ricuarp A. McCurpy, | | Lewis May, 
Francis Skippy, OLIVER HARRIMAN, 
James C. Howpen, | moses Dickson, 
| Herman C. von Post, | Henry W. Smitn, 
| Grorce C. Ric nanveon, | Joun H. SHeRwoop, 
| ALexANpDER H. Rice, GIsTO P. Fapsri, 
Witutam F. Bascock, | Georce H. Anprews 
| FL Rarcurorp STARR, 


Henry A. Smyrne, 
| Wirutam E, Dopce, 


FREDERICK S. WiNsTON, 
Roserr H. McCurpy, 
Wituiam Berrs, | GeorGce $. Cor, 
SamuEL M. Cornett, | Wittram M. VeRMILYE, 
Samvurt E. Srrouuss, | Joun E. Devetin, 
Lucius Ropinson, Martin Bates, 
Wituiam H. Pornam, Wituiam A. Haines, 
Samuke D. Bascock, Seymour L. Hustep, 
Wriiiiam Sire Brown, Ouiver H. PALMER, 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phenix Insurance Company, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 





Western Union Telegraph Building, Broadway, Corner of Dey Street, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, 12 and 14 Court Street. Brooklyn, E. D., 98 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1878. 


Capital..........c.ss000- 
ROG Iie oa ocr sside cs cc cececcctccdcncedeccaccccens eadeuns 


$1,000,000 00 
1,759 001 45 


SOOO OOH OTOH OTOH HOH HHH Hee eee eee 





Gross Assets, - -- -- - - + - $2,759,001 45 





ASSETS. 

Cash in Bank and on hand............-.e0e cece eee py CO Oe CET CCCEECET +... $296,336 10 
Cash in hands of Agents, in course of transmission..... Raeddueseneccudcecanecace: aa 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage, at 7 per cent. interest..........seseeeeeeeeereses 250,125 00 
Call Loans on U. 8. Bonds and other securities, at 7 per cent. interest,.......... 87,962 22 
Bills Receivable for Inland Premiams........ aceeusdnaeuekaaussuceudetencesaaune 23 287 74 
ERIN MUU IIs ois 5 ccdebacscdedccvccecscaceee nidiiedéddesdiettdicanease See 
State, City, and County Bonds,.............ceeeececee ReeGesecsrenccsedccceceuse 84,488 61 
Bank and Gas Stocks and Bonds......... padvacwauuna Sececedesecesccenecenccance Gai 
Uncollected Premiums, Fire and Inland.............. PPTTTTTTTTIT TTT 82,706 15 
Accrued [nterest,..,........ ee eT eT ECCTS HOTT CCRT OCT sacnntidaudagededdunducdde 14,476 11 
Real Estate owned by Company................0-esee0% pcasdescnaaadeaa + ee 
Wrecking Apparatus at Detroit, Mich..............0.0.eeeee ececececncceuenedes 33,250 00 
Claims due Company for Salvages................seeeeee sccececenquadsbabaddace 16,468 90 
Rents SCCTUCd. 000 ccccccccccccvccpeveccccsccccccescsccccecccesccssscoseocceeeoes 1,737 37 

$2,759,001 45 


PAMNIIIER, LAOKEEs Ae oo cee viccicccacsqrecivenss dens acvcccceccecces SLaManee am 
Reinsurance Reserve..........scsceccsccevccceccccesereccsseseee 289,908 61 


$969,389 79 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. © PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 
WM. BR. CROWELU, Secretary. 


A Happy New Year, with a $10 | Hundreds are calling for that $10.00 
present. Read page 24. For other | present. Read page 24. For other Pre- 











Premiums see page 31. miums see page 81. 





20 | THE INDEPENDENT. 


(January 24, 1878. 





FIRE INSURANCE STOCK. 





Tus following table shows the book value of the stock of the different fire insur- 
ance comp nies of this ci:y at the opening of the year, and also January and July Ist, 
1877. We are indebted tq. The Journal of Commerce for the material of which the table 
is made up. Added to tue return of the book value of the stock will be found the 
quotations of the latest sales of the respective stocks in this market. The figures are 
based not on the actual par value of the stocks, but on each $100 of such par value, 
and the table will enable business men to act intelligently io placing their insurance. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


















































ge | & |2F| Ff] s¥] gt | ot | F 
& > | = E ‘a = > > ? Be 
=.9 | | = es = * > =. = ~= x 
aS Company. | > e838] = aS % a = 

: 3) : | g3 | * oe we par ” 

: ei | : 22 ; as Rs 4 

: 8 ; Ag | @s | 7 os ; 
1858] Adriatic...........cecccceeeeceeees | $200,000! 5 $25 | $110 50| $120 18/ $120 18 6714 
Rt tie etd sintesereaenees  Seae% | 200,000! i) 100 111 50; 125 00; 12805 99% 
1857 American 400,000, 7 50 152 90] 168 79; 165 08 145 
een eo..--| 200,000} .. | 109 101 62} 102 62) 102 62) 69 
NS IR } 200,000! .. OD. Tassos es 105 28 531g 
1859, American Exchange............... | 200,000) 5 | 100 : | 141 21) 138 60 160 
ES re er eee ; 200,000 5 50 154 78) 143 00) 154 43 140 
1871| Brewers’ and Maltsters’............ 200,000, .. me f. scseres | eee 114 40) 35 
ee ees eee ' 300,000, 10 | 25 232 50) 240 (0) 237 33 20516 
1849|Broadway............ceececceeccee| 200.000 10 25 250 42) 254 25) 253 45 201 
SA POTN Wee 6 0.0:0:0.00.00000 290026006008 158,000 10 | 17 234 00, 241 O1] 2419 84 210 
SRRUIBOIS 0:65:50 0s0-v0000es oveeeweoeel 300,000! 10 | 20 207 31, 210 00) 213 00 185 
ENTS) 64 ccdotesudsissoieaskokese atts 210,000! 71.7, 70 185 46, 188 00! 191 50 187 
DOR: «cc coccanss 6onesseeseaeees 250,000 6 | 100 155 50) 176 00! 168 86 13614 
1853/Columbia.. 300,000... | 80 96 00) 107 00) 104.07 65 
1850, Commercial ............ 200,000) 10 50 182 42) 180 16) 180 16 130 
1853'Continental 1,000,000 6.30, 100 196 55) 190 20) 178 53. 150% 
RE ONTER OD o. 00:0:6 06 0-0.000060.2.0:0050-00 200,000; .. 100 101 00) 101 00) 106 69 55 
NDS ins asveneo0se0seenacenoosns 300,000! 10 40 268 00) 275 00; 270 05 21 
BPM INEG OILY ...cc.ccese cseve cvvese 200.0: 0) 5 | 100) | 148 85) 157.05) 157 00) 120 
1878| Emporium ........ pisieeaucemuanies 200,000) .. | 100 | 90 50) 100 50) 108 04) 98 
IMSBIExchange...............0.0cceeeee 208,000) 5 | 180 | 156 21) 166 57) 166 57| 128% 
1872/Farragut...............00eeeeeee -| 200,000) 744) 50 | 179 25) 181 50) 177 58) 130 
1825|Firemen’s............+-00 sebescee 204.000) 5 | 17 ; 147 89) 151 81! 158 17) 110 
1858|Firemen’s Fand.................5: 150,000; .. | 10 92 00] 110 00) 111 10) 5914 
1859|Firemen’s Trust.................../ 150,000) 6 | 10 | 153 85] 167 75| 164 00| 11614 
ER 555555 b0.0044 060m sonennes |} 20,000) .. | 100 | ...... 100 02) 100 92) 100 
18357|Gebnard................000 ee . ..| 200,000! .. | 100 pret: 9 38) 94 93) 60 
1834/Greenwich .............e00cee: See, 200,000) 20 25 | 251 28) 261 00) 258 81) 288 
1850'Germania ....... ....cceccceceeres 500,000) 15 MY) | 280 50) 230 00) 238 96) 165 
1872\German American........... ..... 1,090,000 5 | 100) | 168 74) 164 66) 165 18) 117 
Ee Perera 20,000) 5 50 | 158 07) 168 32) 167 52) 125 
SNMEUAIEE 56 0na0i00cetssseenev acces POO). on OO | oxeenal| . sononinn | 105 74) 7 
1865|Guardian..........0... 0c cee ee eee 200,00.} 34g) 100 | 112 50) 127 75) 128 88] 8s 
NID 5 5 10:5.0:509 00 d000an 640005016 150,000) 10 15 | 190 00! 194 30) 194 86) 145 
1852|Hanover,..........ceceececeeseeece | 500,000) 5 50 210 68} 201 87) 201 87) 125 
<< wwseaksesecuseeanadeene 2110,000) 5 50 149 28) 157 00) 152 84) 96 
SINE ss gsinsiesskaawinsaaasreseunes 3,000,000 5 | 100 | ...... 134 00| 188 43) 107 
IB5G)HOpe.....c ccc ceeececeeeseeeeeees | 150,000) 5 | 25 | 116 00} 125 00) 126.86) 7 
1825|Howard.............52 0 ceeeeeeeee | 500000) 5 BO) dh gicuen 136 00| 137 67| 115 
1859 Importers’ and Traders’........... 200,000 5 5 152 44) 158 00) 154 71) 108! 
EON Aer rt st rae | 200,000) 5 100 119 73} 127 50) 130.55; 804 
NOD. hoy cs ackeranveseadseebees | 200,100) 5 30 148 86) 150 00) 158 78) 141 
1787|Knickerbocker..............+0+005 | 280,000) 5 40 118 25} 193 43) 128 43) 94 
1858)Kings County.. ............eee08- 150,000! 10 20 229 00] 239 00) 236 56) 179 
1856| Lafayette .............scccse ceees | 150,000! 8 | 50 | 206 00) 204 00) 206 33] 150 
IN i) owccescgen set baGeeesnence | 200,000 5 100 | 168 46) 157 5 166 39, 101 
RINE: 5555 vancsoessnenxdwarscsaens 150,000; 5 | 25 | 140.00) 15000) 148 7% 93!¢ 
IETS PU TSIEOG......0.000 cvceeerorcese | 200,000 8 50 | 17000! ...... 178 50) 170% 
WOTANSTATG .eo.o.0iccvc0coesecb seebees | 800,000; 5 | 25 | 12600! 13450] 136 77) 100 
SD 66 ic 50555 ccd sesaveenwees | 250,000! 5 Ll gel PSs 222 00) 217 46) 12934 
1870 Manufacturers’ and Builders’...... 200,000) 6 100 195 57) 201 83) «192.73) 130 
ROBT PROCIII ok6.6 00.00.5000 0000c0008000 150,000; 10 | 50 219 00} 221 39) 221 39) 180 
1853!M+ chanics’ and Traders’........... 200 000) 10 25 225 00) 250 00) 257 95) 160 
Se OOIEINN 06000609. 000000s06s0s0008 200,000 5 | 5 124 97, 180 68) 182 86) 911¢ 
1850|Merchants’..........eceeeeeeee « -| 200,000)... 50 189 79 194 76) 197 00| 159 
1857)Moutauk...... Py eee | 200,000} 7 50 162 00 161 50) 162 71) 140 
1852 soe eee | SS ea 200,000; 10 50 200 20) 214 75) 214 75) 177 
1888/National ....... | Ses | 200,000 5 | 8734) 152 00 162 00] 164 68) 111 
1888/New York Equitable.............. | 210,000) 10 85 | 254 27, 25000) 262 49) 191 
1882/New York .......0.000e0 ceeeeeee | 200,000} 7 | 100 | 189 50) 194 00] 200 27) 182 
1872|New York City........sccccsecses | 260,000) .. | 100 98 38; 111 00) 111 82) 65 
1876) New York and Boston............. | 206,000} .. | 100 9) 00 100 00) 94 76 52 
NO ORMRID, 5a:0kss0adanraeessemenevern | 800,000) 6 50 | 190 00) 198 00) 200 08 11544 
1822) North River 350,000) 5) | 5 135 47) 188 50) 137 91) 11714 
SRD N ROR 4 :5:00:0.10000 0000004000 8000 ch gue | 200,000} 20 | 25 312 44) 309 71] 305 04, 237 
TOBA... s00060ceepdsuwsdseadannsess 200,000' 6 | 100 152 14. 160/0) 169 54 11514 
1G51/People’s,......ccccccscccccsesccece 150,000! 6 50 172 83, 187 50! 18st 50. 1538 
1853|Peter Cooper..........6- SSesqabes 190,000 10 | 20) oo... | 248 00) 246 22! 1901¢ 
1874|/Proiuce Exchange................ 200,000) 2. | 100 102 50 106 65, 106 65) 80 
Sg ee sasanres | 1,000,000) 10 50 179 00) 186 93} 186 93) 160 
SE < ncrckesdna dee bane dsa0ne eens 200,000! 5 50 1338 90 14000) 141 79 = 851¢ 
PON IUO o5s000000cccvevaccsvesvees 30,000 2 eer 122 50! 1293 36 75 
TT IOIOD 6.0.0:0:0:06:000.0:000050000006000 200,000 .. 100 93 50 101 00 101 68 O51 
ere errr 200,000 5 | 100 130 50) «145 00) 140 49 1081¢ 
ee See ¢ ete: 5 weyers er 200.500) 10 2 | 20425 208 72, 209 72 160 
1872 Safeguard..... + 200,500 8 ge ere 165 50, 175 28 120 
kt kukecereesaonneank. oe 000060 200,000 Te 100 164 59 «177 42) «177 42 «125 
1864 8:. Nicholas 200,000 5 25 112 00 «12978 129 78 92 





1851 Stuyvesant 


W5BStandard........ccocsescvecccceves ' 200,000 .. | (BO 180 37; 184 23° 184 13) 126 
WGSA/Bterling..........ccceccscccccveves 70,000 5 , 100 2800 14608 188 73 95 
ERS T PADORIIAN'S 0000.0cccvvcerccccvcece 150,000 5 35 212 75 22000 228 51) 145 
1824 United States...........csescesees 2 O00 6 25 191 66, 20 00, 200 61 140 
1858 Williamsburg City................. 250,000 10 50 263 28 272 65 262 62 200 
1837! Wes chester..... .....eeeeeeseeees 300,000 5 10 170 00° 17200) 167 15 1151¢ 
1874 Metropolitan Plate Glass.......... 100,000 4 100 100 00 = 1:500 11058 105 





AGENCY COMPANIES. 
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° 1 #8 
1868) Meriden Fire: Meriden, Coum..............cscceeceessseeseuss $200,000! $100 00! $107 00 
1823| Mercantile, Boston. .s....eeeeees $04036- can iweanwheebCeeeuesess 300,000) 100 00; 147 00 
1799| Providence Washington, Provy.........sceecee ceccsccccece oes 400,000; 5000) 52 50 
SITIO URIMRONR 6 5 55 0% 0s 0:6 0d 0:00 010s 0swn ee bwieea eames 500,000} 100 00) ...... 
1849\Springfield, Springtield, Mass.............ccecerceccccscccevecs 750,000; 100 00) 188 50 
SE ND Ss osc ic svn baie 26e605 28 ssid aa on es heaiaeeneees | 1,000,000; 100 00) 157 38 
MGNlartiord Fire, Hartford..............-...00cccersoneoveessense | 1,259,000! 100 00! 175 60 


~L. CaNnpEE & Co., of New Haven, Tue Hartford Courant says: as 
, ‘ ~_ ‘« The failure of the National Trust Com- 
Conn.,whose manufactory in that city was pany in New York and of savings banks, 
recently destroyed, while demonstrating the | insurance one and other trust insti- 

. . wer tutions in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
efficiency of its fire-extinguishing appara- | and elsewhere ought to be of service to a 
tus, are about to rebuild on the same site; | large and highly respectable class of citi- 
but altering the pla of construction, so that, | 2698, known as “directors.” Most of them 
instead of one large factory, they will have are very worthy, honorable gentlemen, whe 





‘ are pleased to see their names in the papers, 
five separate buildings, each 25 feet apart, rr never imagine that possibly. those 


names are used as decoys to allure the un- 
suspicious to their ruin. It is time the 

7 ge that the moons ney occupy a 
of grave responsibility and; not entirely 
ornamental.” hs 


. 


having no openings in the ends where they 
face other buildings. Fire-proof walls and 
improved sty?s of building will be adopted 
in the construction, 





Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Jan. 19th, 1877.) 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER.—The market is quiet, and 
prices are without noteworthy change. 
We quote: 
DS IB iiaccsicciicscctecs coeee 23 (@25 
State, tubs, selections.............. 28 @30 
State, tubs, poor to prime........... 14 @2%4 
State, tubs, Creamery........... eee 28° @35 
Western, tubs, choice.............. 20 @22 
Western, Creamery...... sisjaciancioninr 25 @35 
Western, firkins, choice............ 15 @I16 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 11 @lI4 


CHEESE.—Export Cheese remains 
steady and other kinds are quiet. We 
quote: 

State Factory, famcy............. oeee13 @1IBYZ 
State Factory, good to fine..........12 @12i 


State Factory, fair to good.......... 74@ 8 
State Dairies............ cvcccvcccvcccdl @12 


Western Factory, good to prime..... 
Western Factory, fairto good.......6 @ 7% 


EGGS.—The demand is fair and prices 
are unchanged, although the market favors 
the buyer. We quote: 


Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by. 20 @22 
State and Pennsylvania............ 18 @20 
Western and Canadian, choice..... - 14 @17 


FRUITS .—Domestic GnreEEN. —Apples 
coming from stock in poor condition are 
difficult to place and have to be sold low. 
On the other hand, really fine lots attract 
quick attention and command full rates. 
Cranberries of choice grade are scarce, 
well under control, and firm. We quote: 
Apples, selected lots, per bbl...... 3 50@4 50 
Apples, W. N. Y., choice, per bbl... 3 00@3 50 
Apples, W.N.Y., f’rto g’d, per bbl. 1 50@2 75 
Cranberries, choice, per box....... F5@2 25 
Cranberries, fair to choice, per bbl. 5 00@6 50 
Domrstic Drrep —In Apples there is a 
little better demand. Choice North Caro- 
lina Sliced are scare and prices very firm. 
Other Fruits dull and unchanged. We 
quote: 

Apples, State..... S0escceces sooccee O 
Apples, Westerp....... secccccocccee 4 @ 
Apples, Soutoern.......... odssintasies 4y@l 
Peaches, peeled, prime.........e.e08 @ 


7 
Peaches, unpeeled....... ........-. 4 @ 5g 
Blackberries.........cccccseee shievesne. 

i 


HOPS.—The demand continues active 
for both malting and export, especially for 
ordinary, which are from 1 to 1} cent high 
er than they were a week or so ago. Fair 
reddish Hops, which recently were difficult 
of sale at 6@6} cents, now readily com- 
mand 8. Strictly prime continue very 
scarce and bring very full prices. The 
country demand is also good, but the farm- 
ers are generally holding back and de- 
manding extreme figures. We quote: 


ROW OL AG tag Ol IO. 5tesssiecaspeawleses 5@13 
Crop ordsTe: “Fo ecewcies paeseaneese 38@ 5 
Olds, wil CrOWG, PEF ID. scsiciesiccicics csc 2@ 8 


POTATOES.—The stock of Potatoes is 
full and the demand without more than 
ordinary animation; but holders continue 
to ask about former rates all around. We 
quote: 

Potatoes, State, Peerless, # bbl.1 38 @l1 50 


“ State, Rose........0. -1 62 @) 87 
gic POACHOIOW « <2.0500:0008 1% @2 00 


POULTRY.—The prevailing demand 
for Live was moderate, with the supply 
available quite equal te the call, prices 
ruling in buyers’ favor. Dressed was very 
dull and the market decidedly unsatisfac- 
tory. Some of the choice express lots 
bring outside figures; but the bulk of the 
supply is freight stock, and sells at 6@8c. 
for Fowls and Chickens and 8@9c. for Tur- 





keys, Ducks were in lighter supply and 





in better demand than other kinds. We 

quote: : 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys.—Jersey............000++6-10 @I1 


és State and Western....... 9 @l11 
Spring Chickens.—Jersey........... 10 @11 
= i State and West’n. 6 @10 
Fowls.—Jersey, prime...........20.- 8 @9 
s6 IU Cis xan sg cee saseseecate 6 @8 
LIVE POULTRY, 
Spring Chickens.—Jersey........... 8 @9 
si Ay Western......... 7 @8 
Fowls.—State and Jersey, perlb....10 @l1 
= Western, per Ib...... ince * GP 
DUPKOxA.— TOMY. oon i ccccsce sestees 10 @12 
= WOME o5e as oserndvaces 9 @il 


SEEDS.—Although there is now consid- 
erable inquiry for Clover, no quantities of 
magnitude can be obtained for this or the 
first half of next month’s delivery. Timo- 
thy is firm, with a small and concentrated 
stock. Flaxis dull and entirely nominal 
in price. We quote: 

Clover, Western,1876,prime, perlb. 814@ 83 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 40 @I1 45 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........1i0 @ — 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street. New York. 








Per Ton. 
No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $55 50 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 69 00 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 
once Tebaegg ee oaee esalgae 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 
oe apne i sisaislasiginw's eisinienie 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 
formula)........... eee ariel 88 72 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 38 00 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 35 00 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 45 00 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 35 00 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 00@ 45 00 


Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime................ 37 00@ 40 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 35 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Flour..... .. 8600@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone.,......: 31 00@ 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 2750@ 30 00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s8unGua’o 30 33 00 
us cs Acid Phosphate 30 82 00 








a ae Pure Bone Meal 33 35 00 
- ‘© Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate, 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer, Pine Is). Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. (Phil.): 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 00 
High-grade oe ar 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 00 
Grouud Raw Bone..... seecceee 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 00 
Bone Flour..........cssseeees o-- 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 83 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 15 00@ 18 00 
Plaster, per ton...........+e-606 800@ 900 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per Ib. ere. 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 374c-@ 4¢ 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 2¥e@ 2c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4\%c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb.... sac. 5ge. 
Dried Blood, per Ib........ csooee 25460.@3 c. 
Dried Flesh, ‘* ............ -- 2460@3 ec 





TEAS REDUCED, 


OUR TERMS ARE THE BEST. 
Send for our New Reduced Price-List. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY. 
(P.-O. Box 5643), Bl and 33 Vesey &t., N. Y. City. 





EST TEAS, COFFEES, 
BEST ND SPICES. 

Dealers, families, and consumers 
in general of above articles should 
cal 


at JOS. STINER & CO.’'S 


e 
meet. ge 
Circular. Address P.O. box 423% 
reu*AGENTS WANTED. 


Per Monts and Expenses 
or Goramission toa few foal E A R LY 
NO PEDDLING. C.a, Lona s CONtract 


CO,, Nos. 4 & 6 Fuller Block, Dearborn Street, Chicego, Ill. 











A Happy New Year, with a $10 
present. Read page 24. For other 
Premiums see page 31. 


Mm, CEARING. 
yd Bevel and Spur Gearing 
S MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
& Machinery at Short Notice, 
~ BHAFTING, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENCINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD. 
POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE. 
BARLOWS VTA whi RicMS 
INDIGO BLUE. lass n. 24 Breen Paliaaeiph 


—The choicest in the worid—Importers 
TEAS zrese, arrest comeeny da kietict 
tet i Ui 
inoreasing— Agents wan od ovexy ~ nab 


CT WALT Siete hepa un, 
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THE EDMUNDS SUPPLEMENT. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS proposes to supple- 
ment and perfect the preamble of the 
Matthews resolution in regard to the silver 
question, by adding thereto the following 
recitals: 

‘* Whereas, It appears from<the records 
of the mint that the actual coinage of the 
silver dollar has been $8,045,838; and 

“« Whereas, Thesilver dollar of the United 
States had been so long absolutely obsolete 
as apy substantial part of the money of the 
country, and that which had been so 
coined almost entirely converted into 
other forms of metal, and did not exist 
at the time of the making of any of 
the existing loans of the United States, 
or those from which existing loans 
have been refunded; and, whereas, by the 
provisions of the Coinage Act of 1873, 
passeJ on the 12th day of February of that 
year, and of the Revised Statutes enacted 
on the 1st day of December of that year, 
all provisions of law authorizing the coin- 
- of such silver dollar were repealed; 
and, 
** Whereas, Since the passage of said last 
mentioned acts gold coin, by reason of the 
premises, having been the only existing 
lawful coin tender and standard of value 
tor all payments above the sum of $5, as it 
had been the only one, in fact, fur many 
years before, the United States has borrowed 
in gold coin from the people of this and 
Other couptries the sum of not less than 
$592 ,990,700, at a rate of interest lower 
Uban that of any loan ever before made by 
the Government, and payable in coin; and, 

‘* Whereas, The holders of all Govern- 
ment securities have a right to expect that, 
however much the United Siates may 
change its laws, so as, in fact, to atfect their 
holders favorably, it will never evade, or 
repeal, favorable legislation, either for the 
purpose or with the effect to make money 
ut the expense of its creditors; and, 

“* Whereas, Differing from the transaction 
of affairs between private persons, the public 
creditors have no means of enforcing the 
payment of their loans, it is a duty of the 
highest obligation on the part of the United 
States to pay its debts in such a manner as 
to meet the just expectations of its creditors, 
and to retrain from taking advantage of 
the cheapness of silver by revising either 
ovsolete coins, or obsolete or repealed coin- 
age laws, in order to provide tor payment 
in silver; and, 

‘** Whereas, The substantial present value 
of the silver ia a dollar of 4124 grains is 
Ouly 92 per cent. of the value of a dollar of 
gold, it would also be unjust for the law- 
making power by new legislation to contpel 
all private creditors to receive from their 
debtors such a silver dollar at par in pay- 
ment of pre-existing debts, and equally un- 
just and even more cruel to compel the 
great number of citizens of the United States 
who subsist upon the wages of daily labor 
to receive payment for their work in money 
either depreciated or debased.” 


The Senator also proposes to change the 
Matthews resolution, so as make it read 
thus: 

‘* Be it enacted, etc., That all the bonds 
of the United States, issued or authorized 
lo be issued under the acts of Congress, 
are payable, principal and interest, in gold 
coin, or its equivalent, and that any other 
payment, wituout the consent of the credit- 
or, would be in violation of the public faith 
and in derogation of his rights.” 

This is more than a joke, though it has 
all the satirical power of the very sharpest 
joke. Itisa long speech boiled down to 
the most concentrated and forcible form of 
statement. Nothing better has been said 
and nothing better will be said than is said 
in this supplement to the Matthews pre- 
amble. It summarizes history and morals, 
aud brings the morals into the compass of 
a nutshell, when it says that the Government 
should never legislate so ‘‘to make money 


"at the expense of its creditors.” Govern- 


ments can do this; but they can never do it 
honorably, and after they have done it they 
can have no credit for honor. It is what 
in common life is called cheating; and cheat- 
ing by governments is always worse than 
private cheating. As the debate on the 
silver question shall progress, we commend 
the Edmunds supplement as a capital 
thesaurus from which to draw treasures of 
wisdom and good sense. We publish it 
entire, that our readers may have the full 
opportunity of considering it. 





NEW YORK STATE TAXATION. 


WE submit the following extract from 
the recent report of Mr. Olcott, the comp- 
troller of this state, as an illustration of the 
inequality and injustice of the New York 
system of taxation: 


“The five counties of New York, Kings, 





Westchester, Dutchess, and Columbia, 
paid into the treasury in 1877: - 


School tax, 1% mills............ $1,946,467 84 
State tax, 2 5-24 mills............ 3,438,759 86 
-——— —— 85,385,227 70 
They receive back: school al- 
lotment.,,. ..° .... 4. «+ $083,144 54 


Non-resident taxes admitted.. 27,728 24 
———_ —- 960,872 78 


Total amount paid for support of govern- mie 
MONE ...cecccccccce oe coveee cetcoecesed $4,424,354 92 


‘The remaining fifty-nine counties paid 
into the treasury: 





School tax, 134 mills.,.........++ $1,136,366 25 
State tax, 25-24 mills............ 2,007,580 37 
- $3,143,946 62 
They received back: school al- 
lotment .......  .....- 1,862,980 46 


Non-resident taxes admitted... 130,419 47 
-——_—— 1,988 





Total amount paid for support of govern- 
WIG ia cadicttinsccccsecee ciccccccccseesess $1,150,546 69 


“*The valuation of the real and personal 
ag of the five counties, as sworn to 
y the local assessors, is $1,468,948, 352. 
The valuation of the real and personal 
property of the remaining fifty-five 
counties, as sworn to by the local assessors, 
is $1,291,791,966. The ‘five counties, with 
about 53 per centum of the valuations, pay 
about 80 per centum of the taxes for sup- 
port of government, while the remainin 
fifty-five counties, with 47 per centum o 
the valuations, pay but 20 per centum of 
taxes for support of government.” 

A system by which five counties, with 
about fifty three per cent. of the valuations, 
pay eighty per cent. of the taxes collected 
for state purposes, and by which the re- 
maining fifty-five counties, with forty-seven 
per cent. of the valuations, pay only twenty 
per cent. of the taxes collected for the same 
purposes, is a system by which a gross 
outrage is perpetrated upon the taxpayers 
in the former counties, These taxpayers 
pay too much, while those in the other fifty- 
five counties pay too little. The former 
are practically robbed through the forms 
of law, and the latter reap the benefit of 
the robbery. Who needs an argument to 
show that the system should be so changed 
as to correct this injustice and make all the 
counties of the state bear their just and 
fair proportion of tax burdens for state 
purposes? The legislature is informed of 
the facts that constitute the injustice. Will 
it now correct the wrong by changing the 
law? 

a 


MONEY MARKET. 


No essential change has taken place in 
business affairs since our last review. The 
home trade continues slack, while foreign 
trade is good. Business troubles continue 
to come to the surface and several addi- 
tional suspensions and failures have been 
announced during the week. They have 
been mercantile failures, however, and not 
directly connected with financial interests, 

According to the figures just presented 
by the Mercantile Agency of Dun, Barlow 
& Co., the failures in the United States for 
the year 1877 are 8,872 in number, being 
220 less than for 1876, in which year they 
were 9,092. The total liabilities for 1877 
are stated at $190,669,000, as against 
$191,117,000 in 1876, or barely half a 
million of dollars less. For the three 
quarters ending with September last, the 
number of failures had lessened by 495, 
with a decline in liabilities of $4,420,000, 
as compared with a similar period in 1876; 
but the casualties of the last quarter have 
been so numerous and important that the 
ratio of improvement for the first nine 
months has not been sustained. 

The average number of failures for the 
four years prior to and including 1873 was 
3,929, while for the four years ending with 
1877 the yearly average number is 7,883. 
In 1871, for instance, the failures were only 
one to every 168 traders, while in 1877 the 
ratio is one in every 73. The average total 
yearly liabilities prior to and including 1873 
were 130 millions of dollars; the yearly 
average for the four years subsequent is 
184 millions. The failures were distributed 
among the different sections of the country 
as follows: 





Number of Amount of 

Sections, Failures. TAabilities. 
Hastern States........sccsceseeees 1,353 $26,088,007 
Middle States........ ccsccccceeees 3,049 77,178,750 
Southern States.............+00..-4,078 17,271,920 
Western States.... .. cececssseeee 2,506 56,187,074 
Pacific Statesand Territories... 636 18,947,185 
BOtaD cece ceccee ccccsesessped 8,872 $190,669,936 


The Eastern States, with 77,724 firms in 
business anda national ‘bank circulation 
of $112,678,336, or $1,450 to each trader, 
report 1,853 failures; a proportion of 1 to 
58; the Western States, with 281,557 
firms in business and a bank circulation of 





$65,194,381, or $281to each trader, report 
2,756 failures, or 1 to 84; the Middle 
States, with 224,707 firms in business and 
$112,811,913 in bank circulation, or $547 
to each trader, report 3,049 failures, or 1 in 
73; while the Southern States, with 91,783 
firms in business and $23,531,026 in bank 
circulation, or $256 to each trader, report 
1,078 failures, or 1 in 85. 

Robert P. Porter, of Chicago, at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Social 
Science Congress in Boston, read a paper 
on the subject of municipal indebtedness, 
by which it appears that the debt of 130 of 
the largest American cities is over 
$664,000,000, and that that debt has in- 
creased in a decade upward of $420,000,000. 
The total state indebtedness of the country 


is $369,170,986, of which a very large pro-. 


portion is owned by the Southern States. 

The Hartford Post says that the con- 
troller of Connecticut has made a report 
to the legislature on the indebtedness of 
the counties and municipalities of the 
state. Adding the indebtedness of the 
state goveroment, the total indebtedness 
is $22,118,927.28. The items which make 
up this sum are as follows: 


State debt....... .. ne nT ener $4,967,600 00 
County dedts.....  c.cccecceccesscccerereres 155,185 11 
WOW GO ainsccc ice <cscccccseecces qoaddes 9,443,331 74 
COE GOO iocin cc. . cectcccccceccccecceccee wees 7,084,466 31 
Boroughs GOVE. 0000. o.cccccccsccccesstecees 468,344 12 

isiiccsctstantcgattatunasecs iananel $22,118,927 28 


The counties and municipalites have 
paid as interest to carry their part of this 
indebtedness $1,089,978.63, and the state 
has paid on its part $280,046, making a 
total of $1,370,024 63. 

The debt of New Jersey is $2,196,300, 
and the state has assets in the sinking fund 
amounting to $1,380,000, leaving the net 
debt only $816,300. 

The money market has been easy and 
well supplied with loanable funds all the 
week, with the exception of a slight flurry 
on Tuesday, when the rate was sharp 7 per 
cent. The general price has been 5 to easy 
7 per cent., with exceptions down to 4 per 
cent. Discounts are slow. We quote 
prime endorsed paper of short date at 5 to 
51g per cent., four months at 5!¢ to 6 per 
cent., and single-name at 6 to 8 per cent. 
Banks are much more cautious with dis- 
counts since the late failures. 

The stock speculation was active and 
somewhat excited at the opening on Mon- 
day. The chief features were the strength 
of coal shares and the weakness of Lake 
Shore. Large blocks of the latter were 
thrown on the market, resulting in a decline 
of two points. The strength of coal shures 
was owing to the combination; but later on 
their tendency was downward again, and 
they yielded several points on the news of 
a resolution of inquiry being introduced in 
the State Assembly to ascertain if any law 
had been violated by any companies hold- 
ing charters from this state. At the close 
on Saturday the market was dull and gen- 
erally weak. 

The war on freight rates still continues. 
The Boston and Albany road is said to be 
taking freight at any price offered. 

Early in the week it was announced that 
at the meeting of the representatives of the 
coal companies the plan of combination 
heretofore printed had been adopted with 
out modification. The allotments were 
formally agreed to as follows: Philadelphia 
and Reading, 28,625; Lehigh Valley, 
19,750; Central of New Jersey, 12,905; Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western, 12,750; 
Pennsylvania Kailroad, 7,625; Delaware 
and Hudson, 12,480; Pennsylvania Coal 
Company, 5,865. The board of control 
was organized by the election of Mr. Dick- 
inson as president, Mr. Gowen as secretary 
and treasurer, and Mr. J. H. Jones as ex- 
pert accountant. Meetings of the board 
will be held monthly, alternately in New 
York and Philadelpbia. The meetings 
here will be held in the Coal and Iron Ex- 
change, and those in Philadelphia in the 
offices of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company. The subject of the 
formation of a Coal Exchange was referred 
to the sales agents, to report to an adjourned 
meeting, to be held in Philadelphia on Fri- 
day, 25th inst., at 1 P. m., at which time the 
first monthiy quotas of each interest will be 
established. A general disposition was 
manifested to curtail the production during 
the present winter season. A late dis- 
patch from Philadelphia states that at 


. 





the meeting in New York which formed 
the coal combination no compact or 
agreement had been signed. The feeling 
produced by this was very great, and in- 
tensified when it became known that the 
statement had been verified by President 
Gowen, of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad, and Mr. John E. Graeff, president 
of the Schuylkill County Coal Exchange. 
Mr. Gowen states that the terms of the 
combination make it binding and there is 
no occasion io sign an agreement. Mr. 
Graeff states that no agreement was signed, 
because that would give the New York 
legislature ground upon which to issue an 
injunction on the coal-carrying rouds 
coming into New York. 

The president of the Buffalo, New York, 
and Erie Railroad Company gives notice 
that the old first mortgage upon the road 
has been satisfied and discharged, and that 
the only mortgage debt of the company 
now outstanding consists of the first mort- 
gage renewal bonds, due in 1916, 

The annual report of the president of the 
North Penn. Railroad Company shows the 
following: The total earnings for the year 
ending Oct. 31st, 1867, were $1,482, 705.20. 








I iis ireinivnnsdcntian esaemminiad $1,482,706 20 
As compared with the Centennial year, 
1876, the receipts from passengers show a 
GOOPORES OF... .. ccccccrcccccceccesccttcccooses $170,675 87 
From coal, local freight, and miscellaneous 122,170 75 


ircicctccsastsosance csntaiiidiiad $202,846 62 
Through freight and other items show an 

DINGS sive dscicasnccceckscddansemialcatocan 99,685 91 

Decrease, as compared with 1876,........ $493,160 71 


The expenses were $920,658 56, a net 
decrease of $31,311.78 over 1876. The net 
earnings were $562,046.64. Two dividends 
of 8 per cent. were paid during the year, 
leaving a balance to dividend account of 
$271,398.07. Franklin A. Cowley was 
chosen president. This road extends from 
Philadelphia to Bethlehem and is the con- 
necting link between Philadelphia and the 
Lehigh coal region. It also furnishes the 
right of way to the New York and Phil- 
adelphia new line (Bound Brook route) and 
is a very important short route, a large 
percentage of the stock being held in the 
rich agricultural] regions of East Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The annual report of the Philadelphiaand 
Reading Road shows the following state- 
ment for each branch of traffic, as compared 
with last year’s business: 


1876, 1877. 

BIG ORs. .ccccccccccccccccccccases $2 433,685 $1,610,060 
Merchandise ...........0ese.ees 2,949,501 2,913,588 
Ciovecccdscte Caadeuance eee .+» 6,708,682 7,505,207 
Pe aatede sc dcndatcscccecstisese 54,484 41,587 
Miscellaneous......,....000.eseecee 81,150 72,478 
Gross receipts... vues $12,227,511 $12,142,910 
Gross expenses... ee 8,510,350 7,751 693 

Net profits....ecsesee "$3,717,161 $4,391,217 





The loss upon the business of the Schuy!- 
kill Canal is placed at $248,656.72; and upon 


. the Susquehanna Canal, $180,339.21. The 


receipts of the Reading Coal and Iron 

Company were $9,986,037.22, and the gross 

expenditures $10,584,847.34, leaving a 

deficit of $557,845.40, which is further . 
increased by a depreciation of property to 

$785,478.37. 

The annual report of the president of the 
Lebigh Valley Road shows that the total 
receipts and expenditures for the year 
were as follows: 


Transporta- Gross Net 
tion. Receipts. Expenses. Receipts. 
$4,751,725 15 $2,165,760 13 $2,564,965 02 
— 1,804,910 69 710,178 97 504,791 72 
and 
| ee 453,340 18 286,882 36 166,457 82 








Total.........86,488,036 62 $3,162,822 06 $3,825,214 56 
Total for 1876, 7,049,646 56 3,842,750 04 +8, 206,896 52 
Asa Packer was re-elected president and 
the following gentlemen chosen as direct- 
ors: William W. Longstreth, J. Gilling- 
ham Fell, William H. Gatzmer, David 
Thomas, Ashbel Welch, William L. Conyng- 
ham, Ario Pardee, William 8. Ingham, 
Joseph Wharton, George B. Markle, and 
Robert H. Sayre. 

The foreclosure sale of the Erie Railway 
Company, which had been set down for 
the 21st inst., has been postponed for sixty 
days, at the suggestion of the judges 
before whom various suits are pending 
and with the eonsent of counsel on both 
sides. In a new suit against Receiver Jew- 
ett and the company by nine stockholders, 
on charges similar to those in the McHenry 















suit in Munroe County, leave was granted 
to include Mr. Jewett as one of the defend- 
ants. Inthe people's suit against the re- 
ceiver for an accounting there is another 
entanglement. The suit was begun several 
years ago; but before Attorney-General 
Pratt went out of office he made a stipula- 
tion giving leave to discontinue it. The 
order to discontinue was not presented, and 
when Attorney-General Fairchild succeeded 
Mr. Pratt he revoked the stipulation and 
reepened the suit. A letter from Attorney- 
General Schoonmaker was read, in which 
the motion to file the stipulation and enter 
an order of discontinuance was left to the 
Court to decide. He did not desire to have 
any consideration of the subject nor be 
made responsible for the acts of his prede- 
cessors. Judge Barrett thought that Attor- 
ney General Schoonmaker ought to say that 
he does not want the motion granted, or 
assent to it, and said: “If he comes before 
me claiming that the revocation of Attor- 
ney-General Fairchild bad the legal effect 
of revoking the consent of his predecessor, 
then there is something for me to pass 
upon.” The Judge then adjourned the case 
until Wednesday, to allow Mr. Schoon- 
maker to give further instructions to his 
representative what to do. 

The Western Union and Atlantic and 
Pacific Telegraph Companies have again ad- 
vanced the rates to many principal points 
East and West. They have also given 
orders that the word ‘‘collect’ used in 
messages not prepaid shall be charged for. 

The following will show the range of 
prices of active stocks during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Cloa- 
ing. est, est, in. 
Atl.and Pac. Tel.... ......... 20 vu 20 19g 


Chicago and Northwenern. 35% 36K MX Bal 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 62 68% 61% 62% 


C., RB. L, and Pacitic.,,,...... Wx 9% wy 869 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy. .10@\ Ww Wy WK 
Col., C., and Ind. Cen......,, 3% bh aM 4 
ee BE | eae 34% ee | 4 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 75 75% | (4K TAh¢ 
Chicago and Alton..... seen 17M TBMGECTT'H OTB 
Chicago and Alton, pref..... 100 100 100 100 
Consolidation Coal.......... — = — 2h 
Canton... -_ - 1 


Del., Lack., and Western.... 5 
De laware and Hudson 
Kxpresas—Adams 





American, ,.,.... 49 17; 48 

United States..... — _ - 6 

Wells, Fargo & Co. — - - M4 
er Serccccccocscess 8X 10 BY oy 
Brie, pref a 2 22 - 
ee Se. ssa al M41 41 
Ban. and St. Joseph. rer uy RS Wk HK 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref... 23% 26% 2a% w 
ren 73% w4% 73 74 
Lake Shore............c.s0.0++ 62 b256 Ws HO 
Michigan Central............. 60 60% oy wo 
Morris and Essex............. 76 76 7 Ki) 
Mil.and St. Paul. ............ 37K 39% 37 SBM 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd 70 68% 693 
BF CRRA. oc ccenesvnsstens 106% 10S gS 105K 
N. J. Central. F 4 ; 


N. ¥., N. H., and Hart. 





GiRe ORE BUGS .... ccsecsccescs Si 7 1% 
Ohio and Miss., pref......... - - - 12 
PUT MENS 060 ncrcconcndes 2245 «2% 2% 3% 
PIs a ndincccs cee'cnnees cvs — - -- 128 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. — - - v1 
Rensselaer and Saratoga... 93 
GEER. cc cescsccececee — — 1h 
Quicksilver, pref.... .. ..... - - - P) 
St. Louis and I. M............ th thy 6 6 
St. Louis, K.C., and N...... 4\4 4% 4s i 
St. Louis, K.C., and N., pref. 22 22 21% 22 
Pennsylvania Coal........... _ — - 150 
Pe csseeesothonns:. stance 15 16 ak 15\ 
CRS GID, accdestisonccccs 68% «68& OBTK 67% 
Western Union Telegraph, 77 re 75% 77 


Gold speculation has been dull and 
featurelees all the week. The priceis down 
to 101%, having touched 1014 just before the 
close on Saturday. Thisis the lowest since 
April 30th, 1862. Gold is again coming this 
way from London, £200,000 in American 
eagles were withdrawn from the Bank of 
England for shipment to New York on 
Saturday. 

Government bonds have been active and 
steady. A large business has been done 
over the counters of leading dealers, and 
the market shows an advance on all gold is- 
sues except 43, which are a fraction lower. 
Secretary Sherman has notified thé Syndi- 
cate that his contract with them for the 4- 
per-cent. loan will expire on the 26th inst. 

The following circular has been issued 
by the Hon. Secretary of the Treasury: 

“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, Jan. 16th, 1878. 

“ The Secretary of the Treasury hereby gives no- 
tice that from the 26th inst. and until further no- 
tice he will receive subscriptions for the four-per- 
cent. funded loan of the United States,in denom- 
inations as stated below, at par and accrued i terest 
incoin. The bonds are redeemable after 30 years 
from July Ist, 1877, and bear interest, payable quar- 
terly, on the ist day of January, April, July, and 
October of each year, and are exempt from the pay- 


ment of taxes or duties to the United States, as well 
as from taxation in any form, by or under state, 








municipal, or local authority. The subscriptions 
may be made for coupon bonds of $50, $100, #500, and | 
$1,000, and for registered bonds of $60, $100, $500, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. Two per cent. of the pur- 
chase money must accompany the subscription: 
The remainder may be paid, at the pleasure of the 
purchaser, either at the time of subscription or 
within 30 days thereafter, with interest on the 

mount ofthe subscription at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum to date of payment. 

“Upon the receipt of full payment, the bonds will 
be transmitted, free of charge, to the subscribers, 
andacommission of one-fourth of one per cent. 
will ve allowed upon the amount of subscriptions; 
but no commission will be paid upon any single sub- 
scription less than $1,000. Forms of application will 
be furnished by the Treasure: at Wasbington, the 
Assistant Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco, and by the national 
banks and bankers generally. The u«applica- 
tions must specify the amount and the de- 
nominations required, and for registered bonds 
the full pame and post-office address of the 
person to whom the bonds shall be made payable. 
The interest on the registered bonds will be paid by 
check issued by the Treasurer of the United States 
to the order of the holder and mailed to his ad- 
dress. The check is payable on presentation, prop- 
erly indorsed, at the offices of the Treasurer and 
Assistant Treasurers of tne United States. The 
payments may be made incoin to the Treasurer of 
the United States at Washington, or Assistant 
Treasurers at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, New Orleans, New York, Philadelpbia, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco, To promote the con- 
venience of subscribers, the Department will also 
receive, in lieu of coin, called bonds of the United 
States, coupons past due or maturing within 30 days, 
or gold certificates issued under the Act of March 
$4, 1863; and national banks will be designated as 
depositories, under the provisions of section 5,153 of 
the Revised Statues of the United States, to receive 
deposits on account of this loan, under regulations 
to be hereafter prescribed. 

** JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary of the Treasury.” 


The Treasury now holds $345,932,550 in 
U. 8. bonds to secure national bank circu- 
lation and $13,688,000 to secure public 
deposits. U.S. bonds deposited for cir- 
culation for the week, #432,000. Bonds 
held for circulation withdrawn for the 
week, $608,000. National bank circulation 
outstanding: gold notes, $1,432,120; cur- 
rency, $319,557,049. Receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, 
as compared with the corresponding period 
of last year: 








1878 
Now York, .....cccccsceee., $1,230,000 
Boston.. . 1,847,000 
Philadelphia... 92,000 
Miscellaneous 1,088 ,000 
WOO . ccnccccscnsessetel $4,247,000 


The closing quotations on Saturday were 
as follows: 


Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
U. 8. 6s ‘SL... 10636 107 |U. 8. 10-40sr..... 107% 
U.S. 68 KL ep..106y 107 |U, 8. 10-408 cp...107K% 108 
U. 8. 68 65r 108 1034 )U. 8. ba 8h r.....105 10546 
U. 8. 68 "65 op. 12% 103 \|0.8. 58 '8lep....106% 1064 
U.8.6867r .. 106% 109|U:§ 44s "Sl r.,.106 104% 
U. 8. 68 "67 ep. 106K 106K |U. 8. 4\s "ML ep. .104 104 
U.S. 68 08 r.. 108% 108%/U.8. 48 1907 r....101 = 101 
U.S. Ge G8 ep...108% 109° | U. 8, 4s 1907 cp. 101k We 


State bonds were dull and generally 
steady. Most of the Southern issues re- 
corded higher prices. 

At the meeting of the holders of Tennes- 
see bonds in this city, Mr. Eugene Kelly in 
the chair, a resolution was passed appoint- 
ing a committee of five to take such action 
on behalf of the bondholders as their judg- 
ment shall approve. 

Railroad bonds were active and strong 
and most of the issues dealt in recorded 
higher prices. 

The Bank Statement is a favorable one 
and reflects the return of currency from 
the interior. There isa large increase in 
specie and legal tenders, which results in a 
gain in surplus reserve of over three mil. 
lion dollars. The banks now hold $14,- 
173,720 above legal requirements. The 
following is an analysis of the bank totals 
of this week, compared with that of last 
week: 


Jan, 13th, Jan, 19th, Comparisons. 
Loans. ,, . 239,936,800 236,981,200 Dec.,... $2,955,100 
Specie...... 27,083,200 28,477,000 Inc..... + 1,884,800 
Leg. tend... 34,804,000 37,189,300 = Inc...... 2,885,300 
Total res.. 61,897.200 65 666,800 Inc....... 3,769,600 
Deposits... 205,666,000 206,972,800 Inc. .... 2,306,800 
Res. req... 50,916,500 61,493,075 Ine....,. 576,675 
Surplus.... 10,980,000 14,173,725 Inc..,,,. 3,198,025 
Circulation 19,861,600 19,841,800 Dec...... 19,600 


In bank stocks the dealings were more 
important than usual, and the changes 
were frequent, prices, as a rule, being lower. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 











Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
America........ 1388 — |Manuf’s’&Mer. — 92 
Am’can Exch.. 103% 104 |Market... ...... wi — 
Broad newer .. don'een Seeoneree cose 1380 s*dL 
Central Nat’n ber 100 100}4, Mercantile,..... 98  — 

ical. +1000 - rchants 14 116 

_ Mer. Exchange. 80 80 

+ 119 «110K 30 
Continental.... 75 — |N aseatt. age 








First National. 250 











Fourth Natal.. 98% 98% —- 8 
a Sees “4 — — —- % 
Fifth Avenue., 200% — |Park....... eecce Led 
German Amer. — 1% — eseenceces be 8 
Greenwich .... 91 — |Repubi 3Y 
cers’.. 54 58 Shoe & _ toi 115 
— |8t. Michels at 734 

r - 121 

Manhattan ..... 140 150 











The Ninth National Bank main issued a 


circular to its stockholders stating that the. 


necessities of its shareholders for divi- 
dends, and the request of many of them 
for reduction of capital had led the 

board. of directors to take steps in that 








direction. A meeting will be called as 
soon as the consent of the requisite two- 
thirds is obtained, when the subject of re- 
ducing the capital will be discussed and the 
extent of the reduction determined upon, 
Without a reduction of the capital it may 
be some time before dividends could be re- 
sumed. The shareholders are asked, there- 
fore, to send powers of attorney authoriz- 
ing a committee of shareholders to vote 
upon the subject. 

The new board of trustees of the Union 
Dime Savings Bank have elected the fol- 
lowing officers: John W. Britton, of Brew- 
ster & Co., president; Silas B, Dutcher, 
first vice-president; James Beveridge, sec- 
ond vice-president; Gardner 8. Chapin, 
treasurer; and Colonel Charles E. Sprague, 
formerly first accountant, secretary. The 
entire savings from reductions in salaries 
will amount to $20,850. 

The statement of the Rhode Island sav- 
ings banks for the year ending Nov. 80th, 
1877, shows a decrease in deposits of $948,- 
982.08, the total amount at present due 
to depositors being $49,567,997.38. 

The liabilities of the Massachusetts 
savings banks are as follows, The figures 
are brought down to October 31st, 1877, 
and represent one hundred and seventy- 
nine banks of the Commonwealth : 








Amount of deposits......... S> 00beseess +» $244,696,614 18 
Amount of surplus on hand.., eeeeee 4,267,928 08 





Guarantee fund.|..........ccccccscccccce. secs 914,647 78 
Sundry labilities..............6. (tskebieghs 873,879 92 
ON 2s Selstissdetiecaecisde ” 1 ..19250,158,064 96 


And the assets as follows: 


Public funds....... ne eT yee iscacuee $33,229,591 73 
Loans on public funds.... Pe 1,259,706 86 
Bank stock.... ee . 26,154,389 01 
Loans on bank stock. — sooo 1,324,288 15 
Railroad bonds. 9,076,156 17 










Loans on railroad bonds,,......... oe 133,138 87 
Invested in real estate................ ° 7,982,582 34 
Loans on mortgage of real estate .. .,.. 116,241,088 35 
Loans on personal property...... ........ 34,124,849 37 
Loans to counties, cities, or towns.. 10,170,049 80 
Deposits in banks bearing interest. oo Ww 
Casha OR BANG ..cccccccccccccsccsvcces ‘ 1,521,295 17 
ys 5 6000 80606860008 cdnggkssenes 2,135,179 94 





teeeeeescceeesesees sescesceoecees 85 0,158, O64 m6 


The following letter from James L. 
Worth, the president of the National Park 
Bank of this eity, was written in reply to 
an inquiry concerning the effect of the 
Bland Silver Bill upon the Government 
credit. It is a veryable letter, from the 
head of one of the largest moneyed institu- 
tions in the city. It places the whole mat- 
ter in a nut-shell and will be read with a 
great deal of interest, coming from such 
high authority. 

“THE NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
“ New YORK, Jan. 12th, 1878. 
“LL.M. Blakesley, Esq.: 

* Dear Sir :—I bave your note of inquiry of the 8th. 
The passage of the so-called ‘ Bland Silver Bill’ is 
possible, lregretto say,for no greater satire upon 
the intelligence ef the members of Congress who 
vote for or of the people who support this bill can be 
imagined. It is a direct blow upon the nationa; 
credit, as well as upon the credit of every state in- 
fected with the heresy. 

* Doing good to no man, high or low, it will (like al; 
such attacks upon the national honor) react with 
especial severity upon those who live by manual 
labor, it will work moral not less than physical 
evil. Pay a man in a debased coin or in an irredeem- 
able currency (in that which lies upon its face), and 
you accustom him to falsehood and deceit, the con- 
sequences of which it is hardly possible to overesti- 
mate. 

“The fatuity of such a bill as is proposed is incom- 
prehensibie to those who can think one moment of 
the gigantic injury worked by the irredeemable cur- 
rency from whose effects we are but Just recovering. 

“To your specific question as to how it will affect 
Government bonds there can be but one answer: 
It will depreciate them largely; and among the 
greatest sufferers by this depreciation will be the 
savings banks, and through them the poor, the 
saving, the industrious, andthe thrifty throughout 
the country. 

“ As one of its prominent advocates asserts, it will 
stimulate again wild speculation in real estate, as 
wellasin other things, and again the country will 
go through a period of inflation, to be followed by 
the inevitable reaction, bankruptcy, and ruin. 

“The animus of this bill is comprehended within 
the meaning of what is called ‘machine politics,’ 
lt is the strike of the politician for the ignorance of 
the country, from selfish motives and for selfish 
ends, reckless of all consequences. As really and 
truly ignorant of the politi 1 princip! 
which underlie all financial legislation asthe mass 
of men whose votes he covets, he is carried off his 
feet by every gust of popular feeling. Caught, like 
a child, by any glittering gewgaw of.the moment, he 
is attracted to-day by the 90-cent ‘ Dollar of the 
Fathers,’ as he was yesterday by the 3-65 intercon- 
vertible bond, or the day before by the delusive 
greenback. Always wrong, not always honest, and 
inveterately ignorant, the machine politician is the 
curse of the country and the great obstacle to its 
healthy and honorable development. 

“The Bland Silver Bill, urged in the interest of 
the borrower, as against the lender, is in reality more 
injurious to the former than the latter. Destructive 
of credit, the borrower will find the termsof the 
lender grow harsh and stringent in exact propor- 
tion to his dishonest, evasive disposition and in- 
tention. In such'@ contest as this Stiver Bill will 
inaugurate, though all interests will suffer, the bor- 
rower will suffer most. For the dollars that it will 
save him by its retroactive action bundreds will 
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be lost by its a force. Capitalists may be 
persuaded and c poe 0 the long run it will 
be found that, ever vulnerable they may be to 
the borrower's persuasive powers, they are not open 
to his coercive arguments. J.UL. WortTH.” 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No.5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver, and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Curr 
and interest aliowed on Balances. 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 


PER CENT. NET. 


Test me and my loans say 
way you poease. All Task is a trial, 
terest paid semi-annually. Security 4 to 
& times the loan in land alone, exclusive 

of the buildings. Sworn appraisements at present 
low cash values. Prompt payments. 23d year of 
residence in the state. Bestot references. Send for 
particulars. 


D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, 
__ Negotiator of Sponenne Loans, St. Paul, Minn. 


IQPER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
pt Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
uarantee, 4s an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
Seed one-third of the actual bye In over six years’ 








ATKING, & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY Dickineen, Manager, 
Broadway, New York 





A SOLID | TEN PER OENT. 


AUD AND TR 
Bonds, Stocks, SAVINGS BANKS VEN prove brit- 
tle reeds, The old CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN 
AGENCY stands unmoved owtaet the storm. If you 
wish investments ABSOLUTELY SAFE IN ANY CON- 
TINGENCY, address, for circular. ME og of 
Kansas, Missouri, and Central Illinois Loan Agency,’ 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK. 


New York, Dec. 10th, 1877. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND AT THE RATE OF 


FIVE PER CENT. PER ANNUM 


on all sums of Five Dollars and wyens and not ex- 
ceeding One Thousand Dollars, and of 


FOUR PER CENT. PER ANNUM 





on all sums in excess of One Thousand Dollars and . 


not exceeding Three Thousand Dollars, which shall 
have been deposited at least three months on the 
first day of January next, will be allowed to the De- 
panears, and will be payable on or after MONDAY, 
RY 2ist, 1878, - accordance with the pro- 
visions of the By- Law 
By Order of the Trustees. 


SAMUEL T. BROWN, President, 
G. H. COGGESHALL, Secretary. 





An astonishing offer. A $10.00 
present for everybody. Read page 
For other Premiums see page 

o z. 





Security from Loss by Burglary, 
Robbery, Fire, or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST, AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT CO., 


OF ‘PHILADELPHIA, 


IN THEIR 


New Marble Fireproof Building, 


NOS, 327—331 CHESTNUT ST. 
Capital......... PTTTTTTTT TTT ecoercers $2,000,000. 


The Company also rent nt SAFES INSIDE THEIR 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75 a year, according to size. an 1 size for 
Corporations and Bankers. Rooms d Desks ad- 
joining Vaults provided for for Safe Reales. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST, 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 


THE | Company act as s EXECUTORS \DMINIS: 
TRATORS, and GUARDIANS, and REUKIVE AND 
EXECUTE’ TRUSTS of every description from the 
courts, corporations, and individuals. 


ALL recsT FUNDS AND bi May ed ARE 
ARATE D_ APA 








TRUST CAPITAL $1,000,000, PRIMARILY R 
SPONSIBLE FOR THER TROST OBLIGATIONS. 


WILLS ‘ymin’ FOR and safely kept, with- 
out charge 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL President. 

JOHN B. GEST, V Vice-President and t charge of 
the Trust Departm ent. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
8. A. Caldwell, Heory, C. Gibson 
John Welsh, J, Gillingham Feil, 
Edward W. Clar k, Henry Pratt McKean, 
Alexander Henry, William H. Merrick, 
George F. Tyler, John Gest, 
Edward T. Stee 





FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


. No. 346 BROADWAY, 
BRANCH OFFICE 184 BROADWAY. 


New YORK, January 8th, 1878. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS 
day declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT, also an extra dividend of Two AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT, payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Amagnificent $10.00 pres- 
ent for everybody. Read 
page 24. For other Premi- 
ums see page 31, 
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Commercial, 


THE NEWARK SAVINGS BANK. 


THE financial management of the Newark 
Savings Bank tells a story and furnishes a 
lesson which ought not to be forgotten. 
The commissioners appointed by Chancel- 
lor Runyon to examine the assets of the 
bank and report thereon place the nominal 
assets at $11,247,961.94, against $10, 146,419. - 
94 due to depositors, showing an apparent 
surplus of 1,101,542. Yet of these assets 
only $7,287,723.30 are put in the category 
of good and reliable assets, about which 
there is no doubt. That is to say, about 
seventy-two per cent. of the claims of the 
depositors is secured by good assets, leaving 
twenty-eight per cent. of these claims to 
rest on $8,960,238.64 in assets of unknown 
and uncertain value, consisting in bonds 
and stocks of various kinds, in which not a 
dollar of the funds of a savings bank 
should have been invested. These bad in- 
vestments more than wipe out all the nomi- 
nal surplus, and leave the institution hope- 
lessly bankrupt, thereby imposing a loss 
upon the depositors. How great this loss 
will be cannot be told until the affairs of 
the bank are entirely settled up. Such are 
the facts in respect to the largest savings 
bank in New Jersey. 

It is simply amazing that honest and 
sensible men—such as the officers and trust- 
ees of savings banks ought to be—would 
accumulate nearly $4,000,000 of securities 
in the shape of Southern state bonds, indi- 
vidual notes, and railroad stocks and bonds, 
and then suppose that they are discharging 
their duties as faithful custodians of the 
funds of the depositors. It is difficult to 
account for such egregious blundering in 
finance without attributing gross fault to 
the managers of this bank. They certainly 
are not excusable, and their conduct ought 
to be made the subject of a very rigid 
scrutiny. Every person who knows any- 
thing about savings banks knows that they 
should deal only in securities of the very 
first class. Second and third rate securi- 
ties may do for speculators; but they will 
not do for savings banks. These banks are 
purely ¢rust institutions, holding in their 
custody the funds of others, who are gen- 
erally poor people or persons in moderate 
circumstances and who can ill afford to 
suffer any loss. The first condition of a 
good savings bank is safety; and this can 
be secured only by the safest form of 
making investments, 

We recommend the legislature of New 
Jersey to lose no time in enacting a savings 
bank law, like that of this state, which 
defines the class of securities in which the 
deposits of savings banks may be invested 
and excludes all others. Not a dollar of 
the doubtful assets of the Newark bank 
could have be@& held under such a law, 
unless the trustees violated their duty, with 
the acquiescence of the bank department. 
The State of New York has the best savings 
bank law of any state in the Union, not ex- 
cepting even the New England States; and 
we advise all the states to adopt its essential 
principles. The interest has become a 
stupendous one in its magnitude, and it 
should be protected by all the safeguards 
which legislation can throw around it. 

EE  ——_ 


NEW YORK CITY FINANCES. 


Mayor Ety, in his recent message to the 
Common Council of this city, gives the 
figures which present the progress of the 
debt of the city during the last twenty 
years. On the 31st of December, 1857, the 
debt was about $18,000,000; and at the ex- 
piration of ten years—namely, December 
sist, 1867—the amount had increased to 
$32,914,421.26. The Mayor says that from 
1867-68 may be dated the accession of the 
corrupt administration known as “the 
Ring” to full control. This dynasty con- 
tinued in power for nearly five years, until 
1872, during which the aggregate of the 
debt of the city increased as follows: 
December 81st, 1868........ .ce.csescecteees $35,983,647 91 





December 81st, 1869, eoesssees 47,791,840 28 
December 81st, 1870. tie +» 18,373,552 02 
December ny Me iwncssevcigncexscaecee 88,869,336 90 





seees 95,582,153 09 


The following figurés thow the increase 
from 1873 to 1876: } 
December 3ist, 1873. .....+ 
December 3lst, 1874,,,, « 114,979,969 99 


December 3lst, 1875.... + 116,773,724 09 
December 31st, 1876...0c. ccc c cease eeeeeeees 119,811,310 39 


During the year 1877 the bonded debt of 
the city was reduced by more than 
$2,000,000, and now stands at $117,741,050. 
This is the first year for the last twenty 
years in which the debt has not been in- 
creased. The Mayor thinks that the sink- 
ing fund would in twenty years be suf- 
ficient to pay the debt, provided there is no 
further increase of it. 

The following exhibit gives the assessed 
valuations of real and personal estate, the 
rate of taxation, and the amount of taxes 
for the years mentioned: 


- $106,363,471 07 


be terdeeses 





















































| Asseased Assessed — 
Y Valuations| Valuations Total 
car. jof Real one Personal Valuations, 
_|Batate. ate. | 
|. Sree | $797, 125, 15 Sn $1,104 ,074,637 
d ai )) 292,447,643) 1,129, Ae. 623 
.995} 272,481,181| 1,154, Lb 
64: D 27, 300,154) 1, try 943,694 
5} 218 626,198 1,111,054, ert 
3 028,160; 1, 01,092093 
| Rate 
Year, | oF | Amount 


Tax. of T Ta. ves, 














For 1878 the estimate of the amount to be 
raised by tax is $27,579,077.12, to which 
must be added, for deficiencies in product 
of tax, an amount not exceeding three per 
cent., as provided by law. With this ad- 
dition the rate will not exceed 2.55 per 
cent. if based on the valuations of 1877. 

The special committee of the Board of 


amount of which the city has been plun- 
dered by actual thievery at fifty millions 
of dollars. This is one of the most aston- 
ishing robberies in the history of the world; 
and what is about equally marvelous is the 
fact that the city, though armed with a 
special law for the purpose, has been able 
to recover only the merest fragment of this 
enormous plunder and that nearly all the 
thieves have escaped any punishment. The 
-law has been as powerless as the. thieves 
were successful. 





BANKS. 


WE think it proper to address a word of 
caution to the banks of this city. They 
are undoubtedly wise in arranging their 
operations with reference to the approach- 
ing resumption of specie payment and 
getting themselves ready for it; yet it will 
not be wise ‘‘to kill the goose that lays the 
egg,” or adopt any plan that embarrasses 
the loaning facilities of their customers. 
The managers of the banks need not be 
told that, within a few years past, mer- 
chants have been largely in the habit of 
doing business with them through the 
medium of note-brokers, who discount 
their paper and give them the money on 
it, and then rehypothecate the collaterals as 
borrowers from the banks, and thus obtain 
the money which they lend to the mer- 
chants. This is rather a new way of doing 
business; yet many of the merchants of 
New York have found it convenient. 
Some of the largest firms have adopted it. 
Mr. Dunning, who recently failed to meet 
his obligations, was one of these note- 
brokers and had extensive operations with 
merchants. There are others in the city 
doing the same kind of business. Now, 
we suggest to the banks the inexpediency 
of unnecessarily tightening up the screws, 
on the theory of being cautious. They 
may turn the screws so tightly as greatly 
to embarrass business operations, and in 
the end injure themselves. This is pre- 
cisely what banks sometimes do when 
they take counsel of overcaution. 











DRY GOODS. 


THERE is but little change in the con- 
dition of the dry goods market. Business 
continues quiet. Some prominert buyers 
for interior jobbers have returned to the 
city, but they are operating very cauiously, 
Cotton goods have been irregular. Some 
makes have shown a tendency to hizher 





price s, while others have been reduad, 


$1°105,63: 
9,178,940 


Aldermen, in their recent report, place the 


A WORD OF CAUTION TO THE 


Sales have been mostly in small lots and 
the total for the week is only moderate. 

The shipments of domestic cottons to 
foreign ports for the week ended January 
15th have been 532 packages from this 
port and 187 packages from Boston, a 
total of 1,218 packages for the expired 
portion of the year, against 2,481 packages 
for the same time in 1877. 

Not included in the above is a shipment 
of 2,530 packages for Shanghai, per ship 
‘Paul Jones,” which cleared on 
Wednesday last. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in steady demand for small selections. 
Leading makes of five and four-yard 
browns continue closely sold up to pro- 
duction and prices are firm. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtitfgs have 
been irregular. A few makes have been 
more freely distributed by means of lower 
prices; but the general movement is slow. 

Canton flannels have been in light de- 
mand for low and medium grades, with 
fine grades quiet. 

Cottonades have been in better movement 
for account of the clothing trade; but the 
jobbing demand is very light. 

Tickings have been in fair request, with 
low grades showing the most activity. 
Some makes of both low and fine grades 
have been advanced in price. 

Ginghams have been in in moderate 
demand for staple and fancy styles, with 
dress styles still quiet and spring assort- 
ments not generally opened. 

Print-cloths have been quiet. The mar- 
ket for these seems to be in a very unsatis- 
factory condition and prices continue to 
soften. We quote 35gc., cash to easy 
terms, for 64x64 extras and standards, and 
56x60 unsteady at 33¢c., less one per cent. 

Prints have been in light request, though 
a few leading makes of new spring work 
have been taken freely for California and 
Texas markets. 

Shirtings are in fair demand. Spring 
fancies have not yet been generally opened 
to the trade, nor has the opening price been 
determined on. 

Dress goods have beén in fair request for 
staple styles of regular make. Spring goods 
are not yet opened to the general market, 

Woolen goods have been without much 
animation. Few buyers are in the market 
and new transactions are only moderate in 
amount, 

Fancy cassimeres have been 1n some re- 
quest for special makes; but the general 
movement is chiefly for account of back 
orders. 

Worsted coatings are in fair demand and 
some popular light-weight goods are sold to 
arrive. Diagonals, stripes, and attractive 
plaids are in light favor. 

Kentucky jeans are a shade more active. 

Satinets are quiet, though some printed 
styles are in fair request. 

Flannels and blankets are in very limited 
movement. 

Foreign dry goods continue quiet, and 
there is little doing beyond preliminary in- 
quiries from buyers just returned to the 
city. 

The imports for the week have been 
$1,016,097, and the total thrown on the 
market $1,427,152. 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 








IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 





MONDAY EVENING, January 21st, 1878, 
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A Magnificent $10.00 Present 
for Everybody. Read about it on 
page 24. For other Premiums see 
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2” THOUSANDS -= 


ARE CALLING FOR 


WORCESTER’S 
GREAT QUARTO 


PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


Tue demand for this magnificent Pre- 
mium continues unabated. Orders are 








pouring in upon us rapidly from every sec- 
tion of the country. For several days past 
the Publishers, Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., of Philadelphia, were entirely unable 
to fill our numerous orders. They now 
assure us that every one will be promptly 
executed. 

For the special information of every 
reader of this journal, we will say that this 
Dictionary which we offer is the very latest 
edition of this great work; that it is the 
regular quarto size and the largest volume 
printed; that it 1s also the best Pictorial 
edition and bas 1854 pages; that it is 
strongly and handsomely bound in sheep, 
and is in every way equal to the very best 
books of its class—equal in every respect 
to the best seen at all the bookstores in the 
country. Every Dictionary sent is war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, or it may 
be returned at our expense, and the money 
will positively be refunded. 

Another word to our readers. Worces- 
ter’s Quarto Dictionary is now regarded by 
many of the most distinguished scholars, 
presidents and professors of colleges, uni- 
versities, and other educational institutes, 
editors of the most popular newspapers and 
magazines, and others in the highest liter- 
ary positions, as by far the ablest, most 
reliable, and best Dictionary published in 
the English language—here or in Europe. 
Itis growing rapidly in popularity day by 
day and year by year, and its sale has 
Other diction. 
aries are laid aside in all directions, and 
Worcester is accepted as the standard work 


never been so large as now. 


for practical use. No other newspaper, 

either secular or religious, has ever offered 

such a valuable premium on such favorable 

terms to its subscribers. 

Any person who will send us 

One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, 
and $9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not 
in arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary; 


Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, asa PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for Three Years’ 
subscription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, 
at the expense of the subscriber. 

The names of Subscribers sent us are 
all registered as received, and the Dic- 
tionary will be delivered in accordance 
therewith, in regular order. No more 
appropriate or useful gift could be desired 
for a son or daughter or friend than this; 
and it now can be had, practically, fo 
nothing. It is a book for daily use, and is 
worth as an educator a whole library of 
ordinary trash called books. Every family, 
every office, and every student, at least, 
should have this vast treasure-house of 





THE INDEPENDENT 


knowledge. it will pay a dividend every 
day of the year and every hour of the day— 
and will not stop payment, either. 

The following extracts from a few of the 
hundreds of letters just received will show 
what is thought of this great Premium, 
which is now within the reach of everybody. 
Such unqualified testimony never was seen 
before in any newspaper. 


——,N.J., Jan. 14th, 1878. 

[ received the Worcester’s Unabridged all 
right, and am greatly pleased with it, for which 
I return sincere thanks. Permit me to say, io 
this connection, that, although a Methodist to 
the backbone, of nearly forty years’ etanding, 
and having been a subscriber to the New York 
Christian Advocate and The Methodist, also to 
The Christian at Work, for yeare, I think THE 
INDEPENDENT is grandly superior to them all. 
I showed a copy to a friend, aud he said the 
only fault be could find with it was that it con- 
tained so much that a person must have a great 
deal of leisure to read it all. I heartily wish 
increasing success toit. 


Union NATIONAL BANK ' 
OF FrRENCHTOWN, N. J., Jan. 10th, 1878 | 


I received your unprecedented premium— 
Worcester’s Illustrated Unabridg: d Dictionary 
—a few days ago. I can simply say: It far 
exceeds my expectations. The binding is of 
the best—strong, durable, beautiful. The print- 
ivg is first class, being done from clear, sharp 
type—I have yet to find the first imperfect im- 
pression of a single letter; and, as an exposi- 
tion of the English language, it is not neces- 
sary for me to say that Worcester has no 
superiors, perhaps no equals. The words are 
all defined in the most clear and comprehen- 
sive manver—I think better than is done by 
Webster. A. B. HARING. 








LEHIGHTON, Pa., Jan. 12th, 1878. 

Your great premium Dictionary is at hand. 
It is a library in itself. ‘There no longer exists 
any excuse for a single school-teacher in the 
state being without an Unabridged Dictionary, 
when it is offered to them for notting. The 
paper is worth the full subscription price to 
any teacher, and there scarcely exists a single 
school-district in the state where the subscrip- 
tions cannot be secured with very little effort. 
Teachers, secure the prize at once. 

R. F. HOFFORD. 
NANTUCKET, MAs8s., Jan, 11th, 1878, 

I ama loyal Methodist aud subscribe for and 
read five of our weekly papers. While firmly 
attached to the denominational press, [ believe 
there is a wide field outside for the religous 
press to occupy, and that THe INDEPENDENT 
is grandly fulfilling {te mission in this im- 
portant place. As long as Iam able to pay 
the price of a year’s subscription, premium or 
no premium, I expect to be numbered among 
the readers of your journal. The Dictionary 
came all right and is just what I have long 
desired. CHARLES E. WALKER, 

astor of the M. FE. Church, 
VERGENNES, VT., Jan. 10th, 1878. 

Pardon my delay in not acknowledging the 
receipt of Dictionary before. I found your card 
awaiting me on our return. The Dictionary 
came in time for a Christmas present to Mr. 
Ross. He appreciated it aud Tur INDEPEND- 
ENT very bighly. Thethanks of the public are 
due you for putting so much valuable informa- 
tion within their reach. Accept our sincere 


thanks. Mrs. HENRY ROSS, 


KANSAS STATE PENITENTIARY, LANSING, } 


LEAVENWORTH Co,, KAN,, Jan. 7th, 1878, { 
We take pleasure in acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of your excellent prewiums (two hand- 
some copies of Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary) on six subscriptions to your valuable 
paper. Please accept our hearty thanks. 
JOHN B. M. CLUNY, Chaplain, 
BELLEVILLE, ILu., Jan. 10th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came to hand yesterday and 
is highly prized. ‘‘Chromos’’ must take a 
back seat. HENRY DAVIS. 
LONACONING, MD., Jan. 8tb, 1878. 
Your magnificent premium, Worcester’s Un- 
abridged Dictiovary, has been safely received. 
Please accept my thanks for so generous a 
gift.. Iam delighted with it. It far surpasses 
any Dictionary I have ever seen. It could not 
be improved, either in type, paper, binding, or 
contents. W. HENRY McGIFFERT, 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church. 


West BoytsTon, Mass., Jan. 9th, 1878, 

I received the Dictionary in due time; and, 
after examining it carefully, will say: A work of 
great value, a gift rarely surpassed, and who- 
ever lets the opportunity pass by without the 
the prize must ever after look back to this time 
as one of misspent opportunities. 

J. C. LOVELL. 





ConoorD, N. H., Jan. 12th, 1878. 
Dictionary received, and Mrs. W., as well 
as my three daughters, join with me in send- 
ing many thanks for this valuable gift. I say 
gift, because I regard your paper—not only for 
its literary merit, but as an independent re- 
ligious journal—well worth the money sent 
you, and would most cheerfully commend it, 
after a series of years of faithful reading, as 
the best family newspaper in the country. It 
is next to the Bible in our household and 
needs only to be read to be admired. Here is 
oog life to THE INDEPENDENT. 
JOSEPH WENTWORTH. 


FinDiay, Hancocx Co., O., Jan. 12th, 1878, 

I received the first number of the paper. I 
am well pleased with the paper. [ also re- 
ceived the Dictionary. I like it well. It 
troubles me how you can afford to furoish 
such a large paper and the Dictionary for the 
money. Each number of the paper is a library 
in itself. [ am of an independent mind, and 
the paper suits me to the letter. I also received 
your Prospectuses (half-dozen), and about the 
same number with Dictionary. [ am making 
the best use I can of them. 

ANDREW POWELL. 
NORTH CuEsTeR, VT., Jan. 11th, 1878, 

The Dictionary came duly to hand and is en- 
tirely satisfactory. I have had one just like it 
in my desk, for datly reference, for the last ten 
years, and consider it the standard. Being su- 
perintendent of schools in this town, I give 
tbe copy you sent as a prizein a spelling-match 
that is soon to take place. 

EDWIN J. CHAFFEE. 


CHAMPLAIN, CLINTON Co., N. Y., } 
Jap. 14tu, 1878. ( 


I received from you Sa'urday evening 
‘*Worcester’s Dictionary,” in good order, and 
must say I am surprised at your generosity in 
giving such a premium. I should think every 
young manin America would have one, when 
it can be obtained witt. so little effort and cost. 

A. H. COOK. 
KEWANEE, ILL., Jan. 7th, 1878. 

I have for a long time been a reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It is as guod as ever. The Dic- 
tiopary came to-day, and am well pleased with 
it. Think it isthe best premium you have ever 
given. FE. 8. WHITING. 

KEOKUK, IA., Jan. 12th, 1878. 

Received to-daf, per express, your magnifi- 
cent premium, ‘“‘ Worcester’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary,’ and find it more than satisfactory 
and better than represented. Accept my thanks, 

W. B. COLLINS. 


U, 8. MARSHALL’s OFFICE, ) 
Waruinaton, D. C., Jan. 10th, 1878. { 


Received Dictionary this morning by ex- 
press. Am greatly pleased with it. Have 
also received copies of the paper. Accept my 
thanks. F. L. WILLIAMS. 


Cuicaao, ILu., Jan. 8th, 1878. 
Your valuable premium, Worcester’s Una- 
bridged Quarto Pictorial Dictionary was duly 
received and is more than eatisfactory. Surely, 
now ‘the schoolmaster is abroad.” 
P. C, SEARS, 
Buve Grass, low, Jan. 11th, 1878, 
Dictiovary received and carefully examined. 
I consider it a very valuable prize and congrat- 
ulate myself upon getting such a valuable 
book for so small a sum. J. E. LYNDS. 


Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 11th, 1878. 
Dictionary received, Althovgh I have not 
as yet read it quite through, I am satistied 
that itis worth all tbat it cost. W. SIMMONS. 


Bompaay, N. Y., Jan. 11th, 1878. 
Dictionary arrived safely and I am well 
pleased with it. Many thavks for your very 
liberal offer. J. M. CROSS, 


Norwicu, Conn., Jan. 12th, 1878, 
The Worcester Dictionary came duly to hard 
the 10th inst., and was in all reepects satisfac- 
tory and just what I expected it would be, 
-coming, as it did, from THE INDEPENDENT, 
HENRY L. BENNETT. 


Boston HIGHLANDS, Mass., Jan. 10th, 1873, 
The Dictionary promp!ly forwarded and this 
day received is satisfactory in all respects 
R. H. WISWALL. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y., Jan. 12th, 1878, 
The Dictionary came all right, more prompt 
than I have. been in ackcowledging it. It is 
very satisfactory. MARY N. HUBBARD. 


Monrose, Pa., Jan. 11th, 1878, 
Please accep thanks for the Dictionary this 
day received. I consider the $9 sent you as 
well invested. C. F. WRIGHT. 


Derry, N. H., Jan. 14th, 1873, 
The Iictionary has been received, and I am 
very mich pleased with it. 





FE. R. ANGELL, Pinkerton Academy. 


(January 24, 1878. 


E..iott House, Loursvit1E, Ky., ) 

Jan. 12th, 1878, ‘ 
The liberal premium (Worcester’s Un- 
abridged) reached me this morningin good 
order. WerelI to say that Worcester is not 
‘satisfactory,’ I would place myself in oppo- 
sition to the scholars of the country, and at the 
eame time would not express my own opinion. 
In a word, it is par excellence. In a con- 
versation recently about papers, Dr. C. H. 
Toy, ove of our profezsors (Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary), said that be considered 
Tue INDEPENDENT one of the best papers pub- 
lished. To sustain your reputation, you will 
have to work ; but, if you exercise the same 
zeal inthe future asin the past, your success 

is certain. H. C. SMITH. 


MILFORD, N. J., Jan. 10th, 1878. 
The *‘ Worcester Dictionary’ arrived safely, 
and is, of course, all that you represented. This 
Dictionary, so Joug and generally a standard, 
needs no commendation from me. I also pos- 
sess ‘* Webster’s Unabridged,” and, placing 
side by side, I see tbat they are alike in size, 
paper, and binding. S»the wouder grows on 
me how you can afford to give away to your 
subscribers » book so similar to one for which 
I paid (discount off) $10. 
ISAAC M. PATTERSON. 


Lockport, N. Y., Jan. 8th, 1878. 
The great Dictionary came duly to hand, in 
good order. <A casual examination of it 
pleases me greatly. I agree with that distin- 
guished critic who attempted to read it, in 
course, and thought it rathera disconnected 
story. Still, as a Dictionary, I think it im- 
mense, and hope you will scatter a million 
copies over the land, and find ‘ millions in it.” 
THE INDEPENDENT, too, is good, as of old, and 

worth all it ‘‘coste.”. JAMES ATWATER. 


Winpsor Locks, Conn., Jan. 14tb, 1878. 
The Worcester Premium Dictionary received 
by to-day’s express in good order. Am pleased 
to say that the paper, printing, and binding is 
perfectly satisfactory. Have exhibited it to a 
number of friends (proudly), and the opinion 
of all is that it is avery fine and valuable 
work. I consider it worth a square mile of 
chromos, usually given as premiums. Please 
accept my thanks for the promptness in for 

warding. W. L. SWEETLAND. 


LANCASTER, O., Jan. 8th, 1878. 

I should have acknowledged before the re- 
ceipt of Worcester’s large Dictionary. It 
came in excellent condition and is a valued 
addition to my library. How for $9 you cap 


‘send the immense INDEPENDENT to three sub- 


scribers and give to one of them a $10 Diction- 
ary passes my comprehension. 
FE. B. ANDREWS. 


CANTON, ILL., Jan. 9th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came all right to hand, after 
laying some time at the depot here. Find it a 
nice and valuable book, as far as examined. 
Am well pleased with it, and every one who 
sees it thinks it a grand bargain. 
FRANKLIN C. WRIGHT. 


LEBANON, Conn., Jan. 11th, 1878, 
Dictionary came all right. Am much pleased 
with your valuable premium. 
J. L. BABCOCK. 


NEBRASKA CiTyY, NgB., Jan. 7th, 1877. 

I have received the Dictionary all right. I 
am well pleased with it. It isan honest fulfill- 
mect of representations made in the adver- 
tisement of THE INDEPENDEN 

D. MacCREARY. 


EASTMANVILLE, MICH., Jap. 7th, 1878. 
The Dictionary came duly to hand in good 
condition. I consider it a splendid premium 
and just meets a want I have long felt. 
DAVID MILNE. 


Hic Bripee, N. J., Jan, 11th, 1878. 
The grand book has come. It is equal to 
my highest hope. It is unparalleled as a pre- 
mium. I cavnot utter the pleasure I feel in 
possessing it. J. FAULL. 


YARMOUTH PORT, Mass., Jan. 14th, 1878, 
The Dictionary has arrived and is entirely 
satisfactory. EDRIC ELDRIDGE. 


Oaks Corners, N. Y., Jan. 12th, 1878. 

I am very much pleased with your premium 
D ctionary. Also with the paper, so far. Will 
do what I can for you among my neighbors. 

JESSE BARLOW. 


Wasnrnaton, D. C., Jan. 11tb, 1878. 
Dictionary just received. Looks all right. 
Mapy thauks, M. R. GREY. 


HAMppEN, ME., Jan. 14th, 1878. 
Dictionary came in good shape. It is more 
than satisfactory. I thank you heartily. 
HENRY N. HOYT. 


HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 10th, 1878. 
The Dictionary 1s just at hand, and I return 
my thanks for same. Your promiseis certain- 





ly more than made good. T.8. STUTE. 
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AN OLD STORY IN NEW DRESS. 
BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 


You have heard of the woman who, sweep- 
ing one day 4 
In her mite of a cottage, found, hidden away 
In a sly little corner, a sixpence. To see 
Her surprise and delight, you’d be positive 
she 
Had found a small fortune, at Jeast. And 
now 
She said: ‘Shall I buy me a horse, or a 
cow? 
Not either, I guess,’’ and she most danced a 
jlg. 

‘Pll just go to market and buy me a pig.” 
Piggies were cheap in that day, I suppose. 
But never you mind ; so the old story goes. 

The market-town was miles away, 

She started at the peep of day ; 

For this old woman, you must know, 

Was fond of apple-dumplings. So, 

As she would have them every night 

For her supper, wrong or right, 

She must be home by set of sun, 

In order that they be well done ; 

For ill-cooked dumplings, there’s no ques 
tion, 

Are very bad for the digestion. 


Aud she bought ber a pig, such a beautiful 
pig, 

‘Twas as white as the snow from its tail to 
its wig. 

I mean to its head—beg pardon this time ; 

But I really was driven to that for a rhyme. 

A gentle expression—that’s worth a good 
deal ; 

And a musical squeal, such a musical squeal ! 

Pleasant, and modest, and dignified actions 

Completed the list of this piggy’s attrac- 
tious. 

Just right, too, for size ; not too little nor big. 

Oh! I tell you, my dears, ’twas a beautiful 
pig! 


All was serene, and they started along, 

The old woman humming a bit of a song. 

The pig, music-loving, would now and again, 

As they came to the chorus, just join in the 

strain. 

He lacked cultivation, sang wholly by ear; 

But his voicein the way upper notes was 
most clear. 


They had nearly reached home, there re 
mained but a mile, 

When they came (they were going cross-lots) 
toastile; ° 

And the pig—oh! the pig, that before was so 
sweet, 

Looked over and under and planted his feet 

In a way that spoke volumes! and just sig- 
nified ‘ 

That he would not go over the stile if he 
died. 

If she coaxed, then he equealed; if she 
drove, then he backed ; 

You cannot conceive how this creature did 
act. 

He would not go over, nor under, nor 
through ; 

Now what, I pray tell, was this woman to do? 


This was trouble sufficient ; but ob ! 
There were the dumplings, you know— 
The dear, darling dumplings. Ah, me! 
Way down in her heart—but maybe 
‘Twas not in her heart—was a fear 

Too deep for a word or a tear. 

But the wretched, ridiculous pig 
Seemed to care for her grief not a fig. 


Just then there came along a dog. She 
begged that he would bite 

The stupid pig, so she could reach her home 
before the night. 

The willful dog, however, was of another 


mind, 

And said, quite resolutely, he’d do nothing 
of the kind. 

A stick lay by the roadside—it was not very 
big. 


She said: ‘‘I pray you beat the dog, he will 
not bite my pig. 

It grieves me ; but I begged him to make the 
creature jump, 

For I must be at home in time to make my 
apple-dump—” 

Here the stick refused to strike. Then 
presently she came 

To where a fire was burning. Within the 
glowing flame 

She thrust the stick, and said: “Burn it! 


Burn it quick ! 

It would not beat my dog for me, the 
wretched, horrid stick, 

So I cannot make my apple—” But the fire 
grew quite still 

‘Aud positively refused to do the unhappy 
woman’s will, 


She called on water. “Quench the fire!’ 
she said. “ It will pot burn 


The stick which will not whip the dog, 
which will not do a turn 


Of kindness by biting my pig, which will 


not go 

Through the stile, as any right-minded pig 
should do, 

And I shall lose my supper. Alack, alack-a- 
day ! 


My ap—” Just here the water was softly 
heard to say 

That it hoped she would excuse it. The 
patient woman went 

To where an ox was grazing, the picture of 


content. 

*¢ Dear ox, here is some water. It’s very nice, 
I think. 

Vl take it as a kindness if you will please to 
drink.” 


The ox declined, with thanks. ‘‘ Well, never 
mind,’’ said she. 
‘*Here’s a butcher-man a-coming. I rather 
think that ‘he 
Will help a poor old woman, when the favor 
that I ask 
Is in his line of business; so it won’t be any 
task. 
‘Oh! butcher-man, dear butcher-man, I an 
80 glad you’ve come, 
I am in such a burry to reach my little 
home, 
And everything goes wrong, and the pig and 
dog and stick 
And all the other creatures are as hateful as 
old Nick. 
Here’s this ox, a dreadful monster ; but good 
for beef, I know. 
Now would you have the goodness to strike 
that ox a blow 
In the middle of the forehead?” But the 
butcher, with a smile, 
Gave the ox a look, and answered that it 
wasn’t worth his while. 
Now, this enraged her greatly. ‘To a rope 
that lay close by 
She told the tale, aud said: ‘Oh! Rope, 
pray hang this butcher high.” 
But the rope asserted it had something else 
to do. 
Aratcame’long. She begged him to gnaw 
it through and through. 
A previous engagement was plead, and then 
a cat 
Came strolling by. ‘Oh! Tabby, I wish 
you’d catch that rat.”’ 
“ With all my heart,’’ said Tabby, in tones as 
soft as silk. 
* Could you without much trouble get mea 
dish of milk ?”’ %s 4 
She hastened where she saw a cow, and, bows 
ing low, said she: 
‘You're avery handsomecow. Will yougive 
some milk to me? 
I’m a woman in great trouble, so give me 


‘I help, I pray; 


For, if you grant my asking, the cat across 
the way 

Will catch the rat.’’ She rattled on. I can- 
not tell you how 

The dog and dumplings, stick and pig, be- 
wildered that poor cow. 

But she answered, very mildly: “‘ Just a little 
way from here”— 

The poor old woman held her breath, in 
mingled hope and fear— 

‘« There’s a haystack. Go you to it and bring a 

wisp to me; . 

And then perhaps I’! help you. At any rate, 
I'll see.” 

She brought the hay, sbe took the milk, and 
then the willing cat 

Began in deadly earnest to look out for that 
rat. 

The rat began to gnaw, and the rope began 
to wind 

Itself around the butcher’s neck, who could 
not fail to find 

The state of things uncomfortable; and so 
he too began 

To kill the ox—how horrible to be a butcher- 
man; 

The ox beganto drink—he did it double 
quick; 

The water ’gan to quench the fire, which ’gan 
to burn the stick, 

Which began to beat the dog; the dog as 
quick as sight 

Began to bite the wretched pig, to bite and 
bite and bite. 

The pig forgot his bad resolve that he would 
never do it; 

In his amazement cleared the stile before he 
even knew it. 


And theg reached the little cot 
To time to boil the pot 
Of the jolliest apple-dumplings thet ever you 
did see; 
Enough, I do declare, 
Had you and I been there, 
Bor the woman, and the pig, and you and 
me. 
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A CAPTURE BY MOONLIGHT. 
BY G, M. 8. HORTON. 


Wuew ! how the wind blew and whistled 
around the house, making the old trees 
shiver in the blast; and one long branch 
tapped with its icy fingers on the windows 
of the boys’ room. 

“Are you awake, Tom?” whispered 
Charlie, as be raised himself on his elbow. 

“Yes. I wonder what time it is.” 

“Tm going to see if it isn’t snowing,” 
said Tom. 

How biting cold it was! And even the 
soft carpet seemed to have lost all its 
warmth, so that Tom had to walk on his 
heels to keep his feet from shivering. The 
window was frozen fast, and Tom, after 
one or two easy pushes, so not to wake his 
father, who slept in the next room, became 
reckless, as the cold drafts swept around his 
legs; and, giving a mighty strain, the win- 
dow went up with a bang, and the snow 
came drifting in, so that Tom was glad to 
beat a hasty retreat. 

‘* Snowing any?” asked Charlie. 

“‘T should rather say so,” said Tom, as 
he tried to close the window without get- 
ting in the chilly drift of snow. 

‘* Hurrah!” cried the voice from the bed. 

Rap, rap, rap! It was their father knock- 
ing on the wall, and they suddenly became 
quiet as mice; but if you think they went 
to sleep, you’re very much mistaken. They 
only pulled the bed-clothes over their heads; 
and the scheme they concocted before the 
whispering ceased and the manner in 
which it was carried out is just what I am 
going to explain. 

The next day was Friday, and, as the 
boys sat in school watching the snow racing 
past the windows, the universal wish was 
that the storm might continue throughout 
the day. When afternoon recess came it 
was still snowing, and tea time found the 
storm unabated. Stone walls might just as 
well never have been built, while all the 
fences looked like Lilliputian affairs. But 
Saturday morning broke clear and sunny, 
and by nine o'clock there was a crowd of 
boys in Tom’s back yard, ready for work. 
Sides had been chosen the day before, and 
the two parties, under the respective lead- 
ership of Tom and Charlie, began the task 
of rolling immense balls of snow, which 
were to be used in the construction of two 
snow forts, Each side was to build its own 

fort, and in the bright moonlight of the 
evening the battle for their capttre was to 
take place. The sun melted the snow suf- 
ficiently to make the foundation balls firm 
and solid, and the glistening structures 
arose rapidly under the skillful generalship 
of the leaders and the judicious arrange- 
ment of numerous small boys, with big 
wooden shovels, The forts were fifty feet 
apart, and were flanked by the fences, 
whose formidable pickets stood guard 
above the snow-drifts. Little wings ran 
back on either side of the forts, to prevent 
the enemy from putting in an enfilading 
fire of snow-balls, in case of a sortie. To 
the enemy the forts presented a sloping 
bank of snow, which would effectually pre- 
vent the disaster a breach would be sure to 
bring about. But inside the forts were 
carefully leveled off and made as comfort- 
able as the surroundings would permit; 
while behind each an immense pile of snow, 
dug out and with a very small entrance, 
would serve as a bomb-proof—a last resort 
for a vanquished foe. 

Off to dinner, and back again, working 
like armies who expected an attack at any 
moment. And yet there appeared to bea 
remarkable degree of harmony; for the 
rival earthworks were frequently inspected 
by both parties, and the bitter foes cheer- 
fully gave such mutual suggestions as ex- 
perience prompted. By five o’clock the 
boys rested from their labor, and every- 
thing was pronounced ready for the battle. 
During the afternoon some of the smallest 
boys had been detailed to make snow-balls, 
and in each fort were two piles of the am- 
munition, towering to an apex, like the 
cannon-balls at arsenals. Over Tom’s fort 
wawed the Stars and Stripes; but, as that 
was the only flag they had, Charlie rigged 
up something, which he said was the 
pirate’s emblem—death’s head and cross- 
bones, But, between you and me, it didn't 
look any more like it than 9 wave does like 
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There was a tremendous supper eaten 
that nigh{ at the homes to which the boys 
scattered; and at seven o’clock the armies 
met in hostile array on the field and took 
possession of the redoubts. Behind each 
fort eager consultations were had as to the 
initial movements, the first shot having 
been fired by one of Charlie’s men. Con- 
sidering the distance and the fact that both 
parties were out of sight, it was a splendid 
shot; for it struck one of the powder-mon- 
keys in the ear, and he was so mad that he 
started off by himself to thrash that boy. 
But a dozen snow-balls sent him back into 
the fort again. This retreat was hailed 
with cheers from the other side, and Char- 
lie jumped on the parapet and waved the 
death’s head and cross-bones in the most 
reckless manner. 

And now the battle waged thick and hot, 
and the snow-balls flew with deadly aim, 
and the owner of many a nose which hap- 
pened in the way succumbed for the time 
being, and went about bebind the breast- 
works wishing he never had been born. 
Then there was a lull, and Tom reorgan- 
ized his forces for a bold sortie. It was 
becoming cloudy, too, and as the dark- 
ness increased the men could steal behind 
the trees, without such certainty of being 
discovered. So Tom sent several scouts to 
ascertain the movements of the enemy; and 
they reported that all seemed quiet behind 
the hostile works, and that they had noticed 
a number of heads above the parapets, 
showing the garrison to be quietly resting 
upon their oars. 

‘* Now, boys,” said Tom, ‘‘ I’m going to 
lead you on to victory. We are going to 
surprise the enemy and carry his works by 
assault. We will climb the fence at the 
back, go up the road to our large gate, pass 
around the other side of the house, and at- 
tack in the rear; and we'll make such havoc 
that the terms of surrender will not include 
even side-arms.” 

So spoke the wily captain, and, giving 
some parting instructions to the reserve 
force of three small boys who were detailed 
to remain behind and make a great show 
by pelting the enemy’s works with snow- 
balls, Tom’s men began the manceuver. 

They didn’t get over the fence in very 
martial style, and the entire squad were 
once obliged to turn back, in order to ex- 
tricate a comrade who was hanging help- 
lessly to a_picket. Up the road they 
marched, through the large gate, and around 
the house. As they approached the point 
where discovery seemed imminent, Captain 
Tom held a whispered consultation with 
his aids. 

They were to keep as close as possible to 
the side of the house; and when they 
reached the corner they were, in the pre- 
cise language of Tom, ‘‘to fall on the 
enemy and take ’em.” 

A minute later and they were at the 
corner, and could almost look into the fort 
which was about to fall into their 
hands. 

‘“ Quiet there,” whispered Tom, for over 
the parapet could be seen the caps of the 
garrison. Each boy hugged closer than 
ever the snow-balls on his left arm, while 
each right hand grasped the one which had 
been selected for the opening fire. 

‘*Charge!” 

Across the garden they p)unged, through 
the deep snow, with right arms raised for a 
volley as soon as their approach should be-* 
come known. On they went, panting and 
shouting; still not a movement from the 
enemy. A moment more and they bave 
surrounded the fort, and a wholesale cap- 
ture seems certain. 

‘*Why don’t you come out and defend 
your position?” shouted Captain Tom; and 
a very weak and frightened voice came 
from the fort in answer: 

‘’Cause they’ve all gone over to take 
yours!” And as the besieging army stole 
cautiously into the enemy’s quarters they 
discovered that Charlie had played an old 
trick upon them. 

He had instructed his men, when they 
went home to supper, to bring an extra hat 
or cap; and these were found arranged in 
careless order—some merely lying on top, so 
as to be visible from without, and others 
hung upon such twigs as could be gathered 
without alarming suspicion—and, jeaving 
the same small squad to keep up sppear- 





ances, Charlie had led bis men through 4 
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neigboring yard, following closely Captaiu 
Tom’s tactics on the other side. 

And now the shouts of Charlie’s men are 
heard, as they rush upon the small boys 
Tom left behind; and as the situation be- 
came mutually known both parties join in 
a laugh which so startled some of the good 
neighbors that they thought there was a 
riot. ° 

And so it ended—this well-planned cap- 
ture by moonlight. No one outgeneraled, 
afterali, aud no oneslain. A fair exchange, 
and every one Yoo tired to try the issue 
again. But it was late before the field was 
fairly deserted, and the merry voices of the 
boys, in answering shouts to departing 
comrades, kept the echoes afloat far into 
the evening. 


New YORK City. 





A NEW YEAR'S STORY OF 1863. 


BY HELEN WHITNEY TAGGART. 





In the early days of this country’s settle- 
ment that part of it that was inhabited by 
the Puritans was strongly prejudiced 
against anything that was associated with 
those creeds and customs to escape which 
they bad braved the dangers and privations 
of an unknown shore. That feeling flowed 
through so many currents of social life that 
even the dear day of Christmas was crossed 
out of their list of festivals. Thanksgiving 
was the day of days on which to be glad 
and rejoice among those sturdy, unflinch 
ing, good people. For good they were, 
though unattractive in many of their ways 
and manners to us of a later and more com- 
fortable day; and their valiant fidelity to 
the principles they held must win for them 
a renown both wide and lasting. As the 
years sped, these prejudices were handed 
from one generation to another, weakened 
a little by each transition, until a certain 
year, of which I will tell you, when they 
enceuntered a group of children who had 
heard of the Christmas carols, gifts, and 
trees of other lands, and on this year, in the 
course of their upgrowing, came to a 
Christmas, upon which they resolved to 
make a great elfort toward overcoming the 
objections of their parents and have a 
Christmas-tree of their very own. Strange 
it seems to us that any one should object to 
such a treat on the score of ‘‘Church of 
Englandism”; but, then, perhaps we were 
not born where the beating of the sea 
against Plymouth Kock could be heard 
early and late, to remind us of the griev- 
ances which drove our forefathers from the 
other shore of that mighty water. “A 
burnt child dreads the fire,” and a church- 
ridden pilgrim feared any savor of the 
ceremonies from which he had fled. But 
for our story. 

The little people were prepared to be ter- 
ribly disappointed, should the father say 
‘*no” to their plan, and ‘‘ no” was the first 
word that sprang to his lips; but, hating to 
deprive them of so much pleasure as he 
felt sure they would have in the proposed 
fun, he tried to think how he could stil 
afford them the treat. 

Now that father had always been what 
was called an anti-slavery man—that is, he 
believed that, though God had tinted the 
races differently, the difference in color did 
not give to one race the right to hold in 
bondage any other—all the children had 
been taught to think of and grieve for the 
slaves in their own land, and many a little 
prayer had ascended from their hearts for 
the ‘help to deliver” which seemed so 
long incoming. This year of which we 
are telling was 1862, and on January Ist, 
1863, the great wheel of slavery would 
cease from crushing the bondman within 
our gates. 

So, when ‘‘referred” by mother, the 
little people assailed the study, a happy 
thought came to the student there. ‘‘ Not 
a Christmas-tree,” he said, ‘‘ Let us have an 
Emancipation-tree, New Year’s Day. That 
will be better and not much longer to wait.” 

Then was certainty in thecamp! Such 
a tumult as it gave rise to! If Tom came 
suddenly inte the sitting-room, as suddenly 
a scrambling together of work followed. 
If Susy and Mary were washing up the 
dishes and fell to talking of their plans, in 
a few moments one or the other would 

make a tour of inspection through the sur- 
rounding rooms, halls, and pantries, to as- 
sure themselves that no one had been lis- 





tening. Mother and the older brother and 
sisters were overwhelmed with confidences. 
Gentle requests for ‘‘Ten cents, to buy 
something with; but please don’t ask what. 
Mother knows, or Tom, or Mary,” were a 
frequent occurrence. Then the tree was 
to be gotten. Where was it to come from? 

The boys consulted with the milkman as 
to the growth of evergreen trees along the 
road on which he came to town; and so 
great was their enthusiasm that the tree, 
a good-sized one, and some “ running 
jenny” appeared on the milk wagon one 
morning. he boys tugged it in, screaming 
and shouting andcalling to mother, so that 
she nearly lost her senses and came near 
forgetting to give tickets for the morning’s 
milk. 

Next, how was the tree to stand up. 
Papa was busy writing his sermon for Sun- 
day, and could not be disturbed until that 
was done, — 

After several unsuccessful attempts to 
place it upon its feet, he appeared, and soon 
the tree was firmly planted in the parlor. 
The delight of the children was so bound- 
less that one or two near neighbors were 
apprised of the coming festivity, and in- 
vited to bring in their little ones to see the 
fun; though the chief attraction to them 
was supposed to lie in the pop-corn and 
figs which should grow upon the tree for 
their benefit. Such a time as the corn-pop- 
ping made. It was next to impossible to 
tell which was most plentiful, snapping 
corn or children’s shouts. Only heads ac- 
customed to the joyous turbulence of 
youthful helpers could have endured it. 

The task of stringing the corn into long 
wreaths, with which to drape the tree, was 
allotted to the younger ones, keeping 
them both busy and happy. Mother made 
some cutely-shaped sweet cakes, to ‘‘ pass 
around” with the apples and hickory nuts. 

Meanwhile, the children were putting the 
finishing touches on their varied gifts. A 
new dress of lovely crimson plaid was mak- 
ing for Susy, and for Mary one of scarlet 
and brown was nearly dene, only a few 
more stitches required to finish it; but 
the finishing kept the sisters up until the 
new year was one hour old, when two 
weary girls crept softly to bed. What a 
wondrous tree that was! Times money- 
wise were not very easy with the pastor, 
having so many mouths to fill, bodies to 
clothe, and feet to shoe; but there was lots 
of love and willingness to be glad over any- 
thing that came. 

Each little one had been earning pennies; 
sothat, with the gifts of home manutacture 
and their investments, quite a little parade 
was expected, largely augmented by long 
wreaths of pop corn, hanging figs, apples, 
little bags of corn, with some candy in 
them, and egg-shells made gay by quaintly- 
cut bright bits of paper pasted on them. 
Indeed, it was supposed and expected it 
would be a glorious tree, little of richness 
as it would have. I told youthe father 
wrote sermons. So, you see, he must have 
been a minister, and this will explain what 
happened to that tree. After tall Tom and 
his sisters had gotten everything ready, and 
Papa and Mamma were dressing for the 
fun (for they always ‘‘ dressed up” for any 
home entertainment), there came a ring at 
the door. ‘‘Something for the tree. 
Books and paper-knives.” Presently an- 
other ring. ‘‘ Books fer the boys. Laces 
for the girls.” Another, and ‘‘Games for 
the little folks” came into the shadow of 
the tree. : 

The poor evergreen began to sway under 
its increasing load, and Tom strengthened 
it by tying to its top several cords, which 
he fastened to the picture nails near the 
ceiling. Another ring, and a piece of 
bleached cotton cloth was laid at the foot 
of the tree, to encourage it to bear up; forit 
still showed sigus of weariness and «would 
lean over toward the hall door, as if med- 
itating a sudden departure, which never 
would do, with so many things in its arms. 
Just as the sisters were leaving the parlor, 
to prepare themselves for the evening, the 
hall door opened, and a friend stepped 
softly in, her arms full of packages. ‘I 
want to see your tree,” she said, ‘‘Go and 
dress. Ishall stay but a moment.” And 

she went out empty-handed. 

Then one neighbor came in with his little 
ones; and another, just to take a look be- 
fore going elsewhere, Meanwhile, the 
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little folks were in a state of babbling ex- 
citement, amusing to behold and certainly 
painful to control. And soon the tiny can- 
dles on the tree were lighted, the doors 
opened, and all marched into the parlor to 
a lively tune. What aracket those children 
made then. Older people sensibly retired 
into the corners, until the bhubbub had 
somewbat subsided. 


After sufficiently examining and admir- 
ing the varied fruits that green tree bore, 
the distribution began. Great and many 
were the surprises that were brought out— 
a box containing one dozen linen handker- 
chiefs, ‘‘ For my pastor,” made the father 
open wide his eyes; a black silk dress- 
apron, elaborately trimmed with real lace, 
two embroidered handkerchiefs, and the 
‘cut of cloth” rendered the mother 
speechless, for those were ‘‘ war times, 
when things cost money.” 


It was fun to see Susy’s amazement at 
the number of tucks in her dress of crim- 
son plaid, and at the ‘‘ match” of the new 
hat, which Lotta had trimmed. Being a 
little older, Mary took things somewhat 
more sedately; but pleasure was plainly 
written on her face when her hat and dress 
of scarlet and brown appeared. The boys 
were just gay over their Scotch caps, which 
mother made, the scarfs found on the tree, 
skates, and one of them had a sled. A 
silver salver gleamed into the mother's lap, 
and an amber comb took its place in Lotta’s 
dark hair; while a pretty scarf was tied 
around Mary’s throat, and Tom found just 
the books he had been wanting for years. 
The books and paper knives, games, laces, 
slippers for Papa, head-dress for Mamma 
were making quite a lively time of it, when 
ting-a-ling went the bell, and in walked a 
neighbor, ‘‘ pulling” a lot of hot molasses 
candy and followed by his son, with a 
basket of nuts. Their arrival made quite 
a diversion. When the candy was duly 
“pulled,” cut in sticks, and set to cool, the 
tree was again the center of attraction. A 
little roll of money, ‘‘ To buy music with,” 
was found for Lotta; silver thimbles for 
the girls; a writing-desk for Tom; a set of 
drawing pencils for Mary; new hats for 
both Susy’s and Mary’s dolls, also cloaks 
and dresses for them, and little band-boxes 
to keep the hats in. But best of all was 
Holland’s “‘ Bitter-Sweet,” elegantly bound 
and illustrated. It was marked ‘‘ For my 
pastor.” Another book and a pair of silver 
napkin-rings, marked with the names of 
the sisters, were coaxed from the roots of 
the tree. 

Well, well, how can I tell you all? 

It was indeed a merry time! The neighbors 
who were there chattered and Taughed as 
gayly as their children. Papa and Mamma? 
Indeed, they enjoyed it as well as any of 
the company, though secretly wondering 
what little bird had told so many of their 
people about their private Emancipation- 
tree. 

Then they ‘passed awound” the cute 
little sweet cakes the mother had made, and 
the hickory nuts which the boys had 
cracked so carefully, that each yoke of 
oxen might be perfect. The Deacon’s 
candy and nuts came next; and then, when 
quiet fell a little among them, the father 
spoke a few words of solemn rejoicing, 
coming from a heart long waiting to see 
that day and closed with a prayer of 
praise. 

The friends departed; the weary chil- 
dren were put in bed; the lights were put 
out; but the memory of that one and only 
Emancipation-tree will be among the treas- 
ures of the past, hallowed in the heart of 
each child. 

It is something to have lived in a day 
when such a festival was possible; to have 
echoed the bounding heart-throbs of a 
people as they passed into freedom, to have 
felt their chains jar a nation as they fell; to 
have helped a little to pay the cost of 
atonement for their wrong; and to have 
had one’s self a family rejoicing over it all. 

DuBUQUE, Lowa. 





A BUSINESS firm in Newark, to which a 
bill had been owing for some time, finally sent 
a sharp dunning note to the debtor; and re- 
ceived in-reply a postal-card containing the 
following: ‘‘ Matthew xviii, 26.” To this they 
responded: ‘Romans xiii, 8; St. Luke xii, 
58.” The result was the prompt return of a 
cheque in payment of the amount. 
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Selections, 


THE PALMER'S VISION. 


BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND, 














Noon o’er Judea! All the air was beating 
With the hot pulses of the day’s great 
heart; « 
The birds were silent, and the rill retreating 
Sbravk in its covert and complained apart. 


When a — pilgrim, with his scrip and bur- 


en, 
Dropped by the wayside, weary aud dis- 
tressed, .- 
His sinkivg heart grown faithless of its guer- 
I“ 


The city of his recompense and rest. 


No vision yet of Galilee and Tabor ! 
No glimpse of distant Zion, throned and 
crowned ! 
Behind bim stretched his long and useless 


labor, 
Before him lay the parched and stony 
ground, 


He leaned against a shrine of Mary, casting 
its balm of shadow on his aching head, 
And, —_ with toil and faint with cruel fast- 
ng, 
fle sighed: “O God! O God that I were 
dead! 


“The friends [loved are lost or left behind me’ 
In pevury and loveliness I roam ; 
These endless paths of penance choke and 
blind me; ‘ 
© come and take thy wasted pilgrim 
home !”” 


Then, with the form of Mary bending o’er 
him 
Her handsin changeless benediction stayed, 
The palmer slept, while a swift dream up- 
bore bim 
To the fair Paradise for which he prayed. 


He stood alone, wrapped in divinest wonder, 
Hle saw the pearly gates and jasper walls 
{nformed with light, and heard the far-off 

thunder 
Of chariot-wheels and mighty waterfalls ! 


From far and near, in rhythmic palpitations, 
Rose on the air the noise of shouts aud 
psalms ; 
And through the gates he saw the ransomed 
nations 
Marching and waving their triumphant 
palms. 


And white within the thronging Empyrean, 
A golden palm-brancb in his kindly hand, 

He saw his Lord, the gracious Galilean, 
Amid the worship of his myriads stand. 


“‘O Jesus! Lord of glory! Bid me enter! 
I worship thee! I kiss thy holy rood !”’ 
Tie pilgrim cried, when from the burning 


center 
A broad-winged angel sought him where he 
stood. 


“Why art thou here?” in accents deep and 
tender, 
Outspoke the messenger. ‘‘ Dost thou not 
SLOW 
That none may win the City’s rest and splen- 
dor 
Who do not cut their palms in Jericho ? 


“Go back to earth, thou palmer, empty- 
banded! 
Go back to bunger and the toilsome way ! 
Complete the task that duty bath com- 
manded, * 
Aud win the palm thou hast vot brought 
tu-day.’’ 


And then the sleeper woke and gazed around 


him; 
Then, springing to his feet, with life re 
newed, 
He spurved the faithless weakness that had 
bound bim, 
And, faring on, his pilgrimage pursued. 


The way was hard, and he grew halt and 


weary, 
But one long day, among the evening 
hours, 
He saw, beyond a landscape gray and dreary, 
The sunset flame on Salem’s sacred towers ! 


Oh! fainting soul, that reudest well this 
story 
Longing, through pain, for death’s benig- 
naut balm, 
Think not to win a Heaven of rest and glory 
If thou shall reach its gates without thy 
palm, : 
—Hebruary Scribner's, 





POACHING AS A PROFESSION. 


THE Wire is, perhaps, the regular poach- 
er’s best implement, and ground game bis 
most profitable source of income. Hares 
exist in numbers upon the downs, espe- 
cially near the localities where the great 
coursing meetings are held, where a dozen 
may be kicked out of the grass in five min- 
utes. In these districts, of course, the 
downs are watched; but hares cannot be 
kept within bounds, and wander miles ani 
miles at night, limping daintily, with their 
odd gait (when undisturbed), along the 
lanes leading into the plowed fields on the 
lower slopes and plains. The hills—wide 
and almost pathless and practically desti- 
tute of fences—where the foot leaves no 
trail on the short grass and elastic turf, are 
peculiarly favorable to illicit sport. Though 
apparently roaming aimlessly, hares have 
their regular highways or ‘‘runs,” and it 
is the poacher’s business to discover which 
of these narrow paths are most beaten by 
continuous use. He then sets his wire, as 
early in the evening as compatible with 
safety to himself, for hares are abroad 
with the twilight. Long practice and del- 
icate skill are essential to successful snar- 
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hare is to run his head, must be of the 
exact size. If it be too small, he will sim- 
ply thrust it aside; if too large, his body 
will slip through and his hind leg will be 
captured; being crooked, it draws the 
noose probably. Then, if caught by the 
hind leg, the wretched creature, mad with 
terror, will shriek his-loudest, and a hare 
shrieks precisely like @ human being in 
distress. The sound, well understood by 
the watchers, will at once reveal what is 
going forward. But there may be no 
watchers about; and, in that case, the mis- 
crable animal will tug and tug during the 
night, till the wire completely bares the 
lower bone of the leg, and in the morn- 
ing, should any one pass, his leaps 
and bounds and rolls will, of course, 
be seen. Sometimes he twists the wire 
till it snaps, and so escapes; but prob- 
ably to die a lingering death, since 
the copper or brass is pretty sure to morti- 
fy the flesh. No greater cruelty can be 
imagined. The poacher, however, is very 
anxious to avoid it, as it may lead to detec- 
tion; and, if his wire is properly set, the 
animal simply hangs himself, brought up 
with a sudden jerk which kills him jn two 
seconds, and with less pain than is caused 
by the sting of the sportsman’s cartridge. 
Experience is required to set the loop at 
the right bight above the ground. It is 
measured by placing the clenched fist on 
the earth, and then putting the extended 
thumb of the other open hand upon it, 
stretching it out as in the action of span- 
ning, when the tip of the little finger gives 
the right hight for the lower bend of the 
loop—that is, as a rule; but clever poachers 
vary it slightly to suit the conformation of 
the ground. A hare carries his head much 
higher than might be thought; and he is 
very strong, so that the plug which holds 
the wire must be driven in firmly, to with- 
stand his first convulsive struggle. The 
small upright stick whose cleft suspends 
the wire across the ‘‘run” must not be put 
too near the hare’s path, or he will see it; 
and it must be tolerably stiff, or his head 
will push the wire aside. Just behind a 
‘‘tussocky” bunch of grass is a favorite 
spot to seta noose. The grass partially con. 
ceals it. The poacher revisits his snares 
very early inthe morning; and, if he is 
judicious, invariably pulls them up, 
whether successful or not, because they 
may be seen in the day. Half the men 
who are fined by the magistrates have been 
caught by keepers who, having observed 
wires, let them remain; but keep a watch 
and take the offenders red-handed. The 
professional poacher never leaves his wires 
set up all day, unless a sudden change of 
weather prevent him from approaching 
them, and then he abandons those partie- 
ular snares forever. For this reason he 
does not set up more than he can easily 
manage. If he gets three hares a night 
(wholesale price 2s. 6d. each), he is well re- 
paid. Rabbits are also wired in great 
numbers. The loop isa trifle smaller and 
should be just a span from the ground. 
But the ferret is the poacher’s chief assist- 
ant in rabbiting. It takes two men, one on 
each side of the “bury,” and a ferret 
which will not ‘‘lie in’—é. ¢., stay in the 
hole and feast till overcome with sleep. 
Ferrets differ remarkably in disposition, 
and the poacher chooses his with care. 
Otherwise, if the ferret will not come out, 
the keepers are certain to find him the 
next day bunting on his own account. 
Part of the secret is to feed him properly, 
so that he may have sufficient appetite to 
hunt well, and yet be quickly satisfied 
with a taste of blood. Skill is essential in 
setting up the nets at the mouth of the 
holes; but, beyond the mere knack, easily 
acquired, there is little to learn in ferreting. 

The greatest difficulty with any kind of 
game is to get home unobserved with the 
bag. Keepers are quite aware of this; and 
in the case of large estates, leaving one or 
two assistants near the preserves, they 
patrel the byways and footpaths, while the 
police ‘watch the crossroads and lanes 
which lead to the villages. If aman comes 
along at an exceptionally early hour, with 
coat-pockets violently bulging, there is a 
prima facie case for searching him. One 
advantage of wiring or netting over the 
gun is here very noticeable. Anything shot 
bleeds and stains the pocket—a suspicious 
sign, even when empty. Strangulation leaves 
no traces. Without a knowledge of the 
policeman’s beat and the keeper’s post, the 
poacher can do nothing on a large scale. 
He. has, however, no great trouble in ascer- 
taining these things. The laborers who 
do not themselves poach sympathize warm- 
ly and whisper information. There is 
reason to think that men sometimes get 
drunk, or sufficiently so to simulate intox- 
ication very successfully, with the express 
purpose of being out all night with a good 
excuse, and so discovering the policeman’s 
ambuscade. Finding a man whom he 
knows to be usually sober overtaken with 
drink in a lonely road, where he injures 
none but himself, the policoman good- 
naturedly leads him home, witha caution 


only, 
These regular poachers form a class, 


. Which are probably more numerous now 


thanever. The reasons are: first, the high 
value of game and the immense demand 
for it, since poultry has become so dear; 
and, —_— the ease of transmission, 
now that railways spread into the most 
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ing. First the ioop itself, into which the | outlying districts and carry baskets or miles as the bird flies from where my mule Iusurance. 


arcels swiftly out of reach. Poaching, 
n fact, well followed, is a lucrative busi- 
ness.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





LITERARY WOMEN. 


Miss JANE AusTEN died in 1816, aged 
42; Mrs. Radcliffe, 1823, aged 59; Miss 
Mitford, 1855, aged 69; Mrs. Trimmer, 
1810, aged 69; Miss Jane Porter, 1850, aged 
74; Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu, 1800, aged 80; 
Mrs. Piozzi, 1821, aged 81; Mrs. Barbauld, 
1822, aged 82; Miss Edgeworth, 1849, aged 
82; Lady Morgan, 1859, aged 82; 
Madam d‘Arblay, 1840, aged 88; Miss 
Hannah More, 1838, aged 88; Mrs. Marcet, 
1859, aged 89; Miss Joanna Baillie, 1851, 
aged 89; Miss Berry, 1852, aged 90; Mrs. 
Somerville, 1872, aged 92; Miss Harriet 
Lee, 1851, aged 95; Miss Caroline Herschel, 
1848, aged 98; Lady Smith, 1877, aged 
103—giving for the 19 literary ladies an 
average age of 81. Now, it is quite true, 
of course, that the first and shortest-lived 
of all these was in genius worth all the 
others put together. We have no sort of 
doubt that Miss Austen’s novels will con- 
tinue to be read as long as the English lan- 
guage endures; and we have a good deal 
of doubt about all the others, even Miss 
Edgeworth, who probably comes next upon 
the list, though far away below Miss Aus- 
ten. Yet no one would really suppose that 
there was anything in the genius of Miss 
Austen at all of a kind to shorten her life. 
There was no vestige of excitability or 
restlessness, either in her works or in her 
life, as it has been narrated for us. On the 
contrary, that misguided section of the 
literary world—and it is not quite a minute 
one—which rejects Miss Austen and will 
not recognize her genius complains of ex- 
cessive realism, of the minuteness of her 
studies and the dullness of the resulting 
fictions. That is bad criticism, no doubt; 
but, at least, it bears witness to the perfect 
tranquillity and composure of Miss Austen’s 
genius, and is pretty adequate proof that 
her relatively early death was in no way 
due to the wear and tear which genius is 
sometimes supposed to make in the consti- 
tution. Of those who remain, much the 
most eminent in the world of literature 
proper—Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. Bar- 
bauld—reached the great age of 82; while 
Miss Joanna Baillie, who had once a very 
high reputation as a poet, attained the age 
of 89; and the two whose tastes and talents 
led them into scientific research—Mrs, 
Somerville and Miss Caroline Herschel— 
reached the ages of 92 and 98 respectively. 
It is hardly possible to conceive clearer 
evidence that the culture of the intellect, if 
it has any effect on the age attained at all 
—which, of course, in a large average of 
cases it must have, since it alters the tastes 
and occupations and must more or less 
affect the activity of the brain—has the 
effect of lengthening life, rather than short- 
ening it. It is curious and perhaps siguifi- 
cant that of those in this list who displayed 
the keenest knowledge of character—Miss 
Austen, Miss Jane Porter, Miss Edgeworth, 
and Miss Joanna Baillie—not one was mar- 
ried; and that Miss Burney, who became 
Madam d’Arblay, is the only exception, for, 
of course, Mrs. Radcliffe cannot be suid to 
have shown any knowledge of character at 
all. And doubtless the kind of insight 
which makes novelists is not unlikely to 
make women somewhat fastidious and per- 
haps a little formidable. We know how 
formidable Miss Bront® seemed to the 
young curates whom she sketched so 
cleverly and satirically; and that, though 
she was eventually married, it was to one 
who set little store by that kind of talent 
and perhaps hardly felt its power. 








A MULE’S WONDERFUL TRICKERY. 


‘“‘SPEAKING about mules,” remarked a 
six-footer in Arkansas, as he cracked his 
whip, at market, ‘I’ve got a mule at home 
which knows as much as I do, and I want 
to hear somebody say I’m half 2 fool.” No 
one said so, and he went on. “I’ve stood 
around here and heard men blow about 
kicking mules till I’ve got disgusted. 
When you come down to kicking, I want 
to bet on my mule. A friend came along 
and took dinner with me the other day; 
and, as he seemed a little down-hearted, I 
took him out to see Thomas Jeffer- 
son, my champion mule. I was telling 
the good man how that mule would flop 
his feet around; and he said he would 
like to see a little fun. He’d passed 
his whole life in the South, but had 
never seen a mule lay his whole soul into a 
big time at kicking. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
after borrowing some tobacco, ‘‘I took 
Thomas out of the stable, backed him up 
agin a hill, gin him a cuff on the ear, and 
we stood by to see the amusement. It was 
a good place to do his durndest, and what 
d’ye s’pose he did? In ten minutes by the 
watch he was out of sight. In five more 
we couldn’t feel him with a twelve-foot 
pole, and—and—”. The crowd began to 
yell and sneer, and the narrator looked 
around and asked: ‘‘ Does anybody think 
V’m lying? Would I lie for one mule? 
Right here under my arm is a pound of 
tallow candles which are to light the hole 
for to go in after Thomas; and I got word 
not an hour ago that the hind feet of a 
mule were sticking out of a hill thirty-nine 








went in. I’m shaky on religion, gentle- 
oe but our family never had a liar in 
.* 
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‘WE use nothing but second-growth oak 
for wheels and axles,” said a wagon-maker 
whose work is in good repute in the North- 
west; and, setting a patent lever under the 
axle of a wagon, he raised it, struck the 
wheel with a light hammer, and it rang like 
a bell. ‘‘ That wheel,” said he, ‘‘must be 
worn out, It will never loosen in the joints, 
and it will bear its part of five tons, year in 
and year out, without breaking. I have 
just shipped two wagons to the mines—one _ 
to carry fifteen tons, the other to carry 
twenty tons. They must have them, you 
see, to haul steam-boilers and mining ma- 
chinery; and they weren’t such heavy-look- 
ing wagons, either. Steel axles and wheels 
of second-growth oak.” We asked: Why 
second-growth oak? ‘‘ Twice as strong and 
tough; double the specific fiber.” And how 
does that happen? ‘‘Grows out of old 
roots has all the nutriment of the old tree; 
nothing porous or spongy about it.” That 
is just how it is with the spokes, hubs, felloes, 
and axles of the Church. The timber that 
grows out of the old Christian-family roots 
is the most reliable. It gets the nutriment 
of the old tree, from the time it is a mere 
bud till it is itself a tree. Our wagon-mak- 
ing friend said the reason why second- 
growth dak was not used in cheap work 
was, first, that it was more difficult to get; 
and, second, that it took so long to ‘‘ sea- 
son”—requires at least three years to become 
thoroughly fit for first-class work. We 
asked him: Why not kiln-dry it? ‘‘ Kills it. 
No wood will hold its strength and elastic: 
ity in kiln-drying. It comes out brash and 
wou’t hold against a strain.” By the way, 
the new way of building religious institu- 
tions just now is to go into the woods, cut 
green timber, and put it to bake in a kiln 
of religious fervor.—7he Interior. 

ae 


UNCLE MOSES’S SERMON. 


UnciE Mosss is the chief executive of a 
suburban colored Sunday-school. Last 
Sunday, raising his black face, with its 
snowy fringe, he peered over his ante- 
bellum ‘‘stock” and collar at the little 
Nigs, who were buzzing like bees in a hive 
just under his nose. 

‘‘Ordah, chillen, odah! Don’t yer heah 
me, chillen? Lettle Jim Lumpkins, dere, 
hesh dat talkin’ like a consterble on ‘lection 
day.” 

When Jimmie ceased his conversation, 
the chief ¢xecutive resumed: 

‘*T calls de detenshun ob de school ter 
de way vouse been a-carryin’ on dis bressed 
day. Wot yer been a-doin’? An’ de way 
ver tongues is a bin a carruscatin’ is scan’- 
lous.” 

The black fingers pushed the tall collar 
back and pulled the black chin forward. 

“Now, I puts it ter yer, an’ do you all 
lissen, an’ you, too, Lize Millins—I ax yer 
dis question: How menny eyes you chillens 
got?” 

Chorus: “Two.” 

‘‘ How many mouves yer got?” 

Unanimously: ‘‘ One.” 

‘*What does dat means? It means yer 
mus’ see twice es much as ver tells. Now, 
how meuny yeres yer got?” 

Chorus: ‘*Two.” 

“* An’ how menny mouves?” 

** Ond.” 

‘‘Dat means yer mus’ heah twice es 
much as yer talks. Now, ’member dis les- 
son; an’ you, Henry Giles, contribute de 
papers roun’ fore we jines in prar.” 

I 


He took a sudden seat, he did, 
In all his gorgeous foppery ; 
Such a mournful spectacle we see 
When sidewalks are so sloppery. 
And she, poor girl, went down with him 
In all her pull-back frippery ; 
Such tragic incidents take place 
When sidewalks are so slippery. 
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The Insurance Editor wit give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
thetr policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and wil answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) as to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums patd, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind of policy. Inelose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 


ANOTHER COMPANY IN TROUBLE. 


THERE is another life insurance compa 
ny in trouble. It is another Continental— 
the Continental of Hartford. This will be 
a real surprise to all insurance men. Not 
that any honest and well-posted insurance 
man believed the company to be a good 
one in which to insure; but that it was gen- 
erally believed that this company was 
sound and capable of fulfilling its con- 
tracts. Mr. Stedman, the insurance com- 
missioner of the state, has been listened 
to quite too much. His words are be- 
coming cheap. He has been loud in his 
praises of the Continental, as he was in his 
praises of the Charter Oak. But it ap- 
pears from a preliminary report of the 
special commissioner—appointed by the 
last legislature, to exumjne the life compa- 
nies of Connecticut—that the Continental 
of Hartford is not quite so well to do as 
its officers said it was one year ago. They 
then claimed and swore that they had 
assets enough to meet their liabilities, and 
that they had $25,655.55 more than 
enough. It appears, upon the examination, 
that, taking the most hopeful look, the sur- 
plus is reduced far below the capital stock, 
or to $63,495.90. This would be all well 
enough if it were not for the ‘‘ hopeful” 
part of it. The reports from Hartford tell 
us of a ring of speculators; of men who 
have been managing the company in inter- 
ests of others than those of the insured. 
When we read that Mr. John C. Tracy, 
who is the defaulting president of the 
Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Hart- 
ford, and who is now in state prison, was 
one of the directors of the company, and 
that he carried false entries for the compa- 
ny in his bank before he left it to go to 
state-prison, the ‘‘ hopeful” become “‘ hope- 
less.” 

It is entirely plain that no careful man 
of business need to have been misled in 
regard to this company. It had an income 
in the year 1876 of $673,928. Its expense 
of management, not including losses, div- 
idends, or surrender values, was $173,197, 
or nearly twenty-six per cent. This was 
enough to condemn it. It was about the 
same old story. It was what the company 
has practiced from its beginning, in 1864. 
This alone was enough to drive any man 
away from it and to prevent any one from 
going into it. The company has never 
deserved patronage, for it has never had a 
decently low ratio of expense of manage- 
ment to income. Just how much the 
eleven thousand policyholders of the com- 
pany will suffer it is impossible now to say. 
When their loans on bond and mortgage 
are examined, and the value of Sharp’s rifle 
stock is reduced to what it is worth, then 
we fear the company will be found with 
the other Continental, which has already 
done so much to bring unjust criticism 
upon the business of life insurance. One 
thing is certain: it will help people to learn 
that a company which shows a high ex- 
pense of management is a good one to 
avoid, 

We are sorry for the insurers in the 
company. It does not seem proboble that 
the outlook will become any better. It 
will almost certainly become worse. As in 
another case, we can only say to the pol- 
icyholders of the company whose premiums 
are coming due: Demand paid-up policies. 
If the company will not grant one, fill an 
application for one, stating your belief 
that the officers have misrepresented its 
eondition. The courts will probably take 
care of you. 

We say of this company—as we say of 
any company whose expense of manage- 
ment is as high as 25 per cent., or as high 
as 20 per cent., or as high as some less 
number than that even: Let it get out of the 
business it disgraces. The country is 
better off without them, and life insurance 
ean stand all the hurt it gets from the 
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derstood as saying that life insurance can- 
not be sound and be conducted at so high 
a rate of expense. But wedo say that such 
expense is unnecessary; that plenty of 
companies can be found which are man- 
aged at one-third the expense, and that it 
is the duty of men seeking insurance to 
find such companies. 
I 


INSURANCE NOTES. 





Ir is a little strange, in view of the 


many awful disasters by fire which have- 


occurred from time to time, that the invent- 
ive skill of the country has not devised 
some practical contrivance whereby life 
may be saved in certain contingencies. 
Suppose, for instance, a condition of facts 
which has frequently existed, even very re- 
cently, where the unfortunate persons in a 
building have been driven to the windows 
as the only means of escape. Sometimes 
they are saved by the fire-ladders, but in 
many instances they are not; and then they 
are compelled to ehoose between the cer- 
tain death behind and the almost equally 
certain death before or beneath them. 
This occurred at the St. Louis hotel fire. 
A large number of persons were killed or 
maimed for life by jumping from the win- 
dows. A short time since a very simple ar- 
rangement—it cannot be called an inven- 
tion—was suggested in London to meet an 
emergency of this kind. It consisted of a 
large, stout netting, supported by poles ten 
or fifteen feet high, upon which those in the 
unfortunate position we have supposed 
might jump and be caught. We do not 
wish to be understood as saying that this is 
the best means that can be devised in such 
cases; but certainly it is better than the 
hard sidewalks. This is a subject which 
might properly engage the attention of our 
inventors and fire-department officials, and 
we refer to what is doing in England in 
this direction in the hope of interesting 
them in the matter. — Philadelphia Item. 


—Messrs. Furber & Co., late of New 
York City and Hartford, have resigned. 
They have also been indicted. We don't 
like to pass judgment in advance; but we 
are willing to split the difference, and say 
we believe both moves were good ones—their 
move in resigning, and the move of the 
people in getting the indictment. The 
Universal Life could long ago have spared 
H. J. Furber. It is scarce a particle of 
comfort that when the company is gone— 
gone past all hope of redemption; gone 
after begging in vain from its poor, deluded, 
and deceived policyholders the gift of 
one-half their claims against the company— 
then Mr. Furber’s resignation is handed in 
and he steps out. No one who watched 
his bombastic testimony at Albany, last 
winter, could doubt the man. Since that 
time he has worked hard to retain his enor 
mous salaries in the Charter Oak and Uni 
versal, Whether or not the former com- 
pany survives we cannot guess; but that 
the Universal is used up, past all hope of 
recovery, we feel perfectly certain. If 
there were no other reason for believing 
this, it would be sufficient that, at 
last, Henry J. Furber has resigned. We 
can only advise the policyholders of the 
company who have premiums falling due 
to demand paid-up policies. It is scarcely 
worth while to pay more money. 


—In Longfellow’s beautiful story of 
‘*Kavanagh” we read of the boy Billy 
Wilmerdings, who was turned out of 
school for playing truant. He promised 
his mother, if she would not whip him, 
that he would experience religion. The 
late managers of the Universal Life were 
very like the boy Billy Wilmerdings. 
That they had played truant; that they had 
played hide-and-seek, with the assets of the 
company for a goal, no onedoubts. Then, 
having done this, they promised the insur- 
ers in the company that, if they would not 
whip them, and if they would give them 
half their claims, then they would experi- 
ence religion and would behave in future. 
The boy Wilmerdings afterward took toa 
seafaring life. It is suggestive. 


—‘‘ How a Match was Broken Off,” says 
the Jersey City Journal. We know how, 
It was the last. match in the box, the holder 
was in a hurry to light the gas, the match 
broke off close up to the business end, and 
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exposures of them. We must not be un- | the lighted part fell and burned up the STATEMENT OF THE CONTINENTAL INSUR ANCE COMPANY 
r) 


NOS. 100 AND 102 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


house. Then came an insurance man to 
pay several thousand dollars for the ‘‘ match 
that was broken off.” — Mail, 


—Commissioner Row, of Michigan, has 
given walking papers to a Boston co-opera- 
tive, known as the Royal Arcanum. 
‘‘ Arcanum ”’ is the best name we have ever 
seen for one of these dollar-a-head decep- 
tives. It is certainly a ‘‘ mystery ” how any 


one can be induced toinvest in them, 
| Seema ae oom 








INSURANCE. 


AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


S.E. Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1st, IS7S - $4,208,238 86 
LIABILITIES 4,062,194 67 
SURPLUS- - - « - = $146,034 86 
GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


GERMAN AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Co. 


January Mth, 1878. 
A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER 
CENT. HAS BEEN DECLARED, PAYABLE ON 
DEMAND. 


EMIL OELBERMANN, President, 


JAMES A, SILVEY, Secretary. 
_ SOHN W.MURRAY, Vice-President, 
THE 


CON TIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,4:23,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8. Parsons 
President. 

A. 8. Winchester 
Vice-Pres't. 

R. KE. Beecher 
Secretary. 


Liverpool and London and 
Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York Office, 45 William St. 


CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 














WORD DEB Bncsccesses . sacdcaenssccsecscoess $7,963,445 20 
Fire Liabilities, including 50 per cent. of 

the premiums of current risks....... 2,841,420 83 
Dv cncninnsncksctnns Adbsenns 4s «$5,122,024 87 


Resident Manager. J. G. PULSFORD. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
BDEBOER, OVOP ecccccccccccccccccccsccces $10,000,000. 
Surplus, noarly.........ccccccsecess 2,000,000. 


The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 
tion is yon of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


©. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSBY, Seoretary. 


8. N. STEBBING, Actuary. 
HB. Y. WeMPLe and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 








ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877'_ - 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Prea, 
EDWARD A, STRONG, Sec'y, 

BENJ. C, MILLER, Treasurer, 
B,J, MILLER, Actuary, 





Cash on hand and in Banks..............e0ss000% 


{January 24, 1878 


eaiaesiecceieaie $183,411 64 


Loans on U.8. and other Stocks and Bonds (market value 








$502,456.25) payable on demand...........--seeecseeees. eves 402,460 00 
— 585,871 64 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (on Real Estate worth $2,010,725). 33,000 00 
U.8 aud other Stocks and Bonds owned by the Co. as follows: 
250 Shares American Exchange National Bank............. --- $26,250 00 
69 BOGE OF AMGTIOR voices 6 6.cc desc cctasescneccceseesion 9.660 00 
37 “ Bowery National Bank............. .cccccsvccscoece 5,550 00 
35 ‘* Dry Goods Bank (in liquidation)................+. 175 00 
1200 ‘ Mechanics’ National MUMMERS arse siviceine cas aaaeee 40,500 00 
ee I NIE rer rarer erie 29.250 00 
250 ‘* Mercantile we cesavs siataleig ecoatiesineiels ensigns 25 000 00 
200 ‘* Metropolitan WE tetas aiarsioiaira Raiainvean atlas 27,000 00 
ee re en ee nee ere sie 9,000 00 
ci iad uu bk ale Voto lh eee ore tcc i 14,000 00 
175 ‘ 8st. Nicholas National Bank.........000 ssoscccecs 13.125 00 
200 «* Contral Trmtt Go... d6cescsccccs emaewneeous 21,600 00 
200 ‘ — Delaware and Hudson Canal Go. Bisisisicis sisieiatsieaienis 10,00" 00 
20 “ N.Y. Guaranty and oe Co. (Consolidated). . 1,200 00 
papn. * DW Yat Marion i. BOG go oi5cccccceivccccceass 72,500 00 
$10,000 Alabama New Bonds.........cceccscscscccccdeccece- 4,200 00 
11,500 South Carolina 6 per cent. Consolidated bonds...... 6,900 00 
20) 000 Tennessee 6 per cent. Old Bonds ..........-seeeeeeee 6,900 00 
6,000 - 6 per cent. Funding Bonds.............. 2,070 00 
100,000 U. 8. 6 per cent, Bonds, NM UEE 506.55 c:csblacio wieinisroeie 102,750 00 
450, 000 Currency pevesaeuien Be «x5 sarees 540,000 = 
50,000 5 per cent, Bonds, Reg. 10-408...........ee cence 53,312 5 
50,000 44“ 1891, Coupons........... sews 51, 750 Oo 
—— 1,072,692 50 
Real Estate owned by the Company.........eeeeeeeeeees oe 800 00 
Premiums due, unpaid, and balances in the hands of Agents... 147,237 22 
Interest unpaid (due this day)............. Wabsaduieaaoesweabbaesie 22,831 95 
Rents due and accrued ........-eeeeeeeeee sala Weaisiele Obie sie-wure) 1506 12 500 00 


OC ROBINS 6.50cvaeviececcayeas 


$3,173,933 31 


STATEMENT. 


Reserve for Reinsurance of outstanding risks. .. 
“for reported losses, unclaimed dividende, etc 


“for contingencies 


Cor croceereccerecsseeereeees 


side asiecisNiemiatee $983,069 21 


194,363 07 
30 000 00 








Gata occ cccccrscsscvecsves aenweee ee ceccecs cocce ,000,000 00 
Net Burplus.....scccccceseses Or tre rn 966,501 03 

————— _ $3 173,933 31 
1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1878. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITA Lz... cccccccccveces -.-- $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve .. .........+++ 2,025,708 20 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends. 86,298 19 
Wet WAP PIR. 0.0.00. secccceevesecses 851,439 35 
Total Realized Assets (Jan. Ist, 

Ds iccctseuke: <cavsdueicnieeneee $3,363,445 74 
Statement of the Realized Assets of the 

Company on January ist, 1878, 


MORTGAGES. 
On property valued at over $5,000,000, 
being First Mortgaves on unincum- 
bered and improved Real Estate in the 
City of Philadelphia..........--.ccceee oe $2,463,354 41 


REAL ESTATE. 
Office of the Company and Dwellings..... 
LOANS. 


Loans on Stocks as Collateral Soeuity 
(cash market value, $40,922). 


STOCKS. 


4s $135,000 U. 8. 5-20 Bonds. 
75,000 U.S. 1881 Bonds. 
40,000 U. 8. 10-40 Bonds. 


34,685 96 


$250,000 U. 8. ment 


15,000 Mississippi al Warrants, 
5,000 New Jersey Exempt 6s. 
50, 000 Panacslobie City 6s. 
10,000 Columbus City 88. 

5.010 Idem 7s. 

000 Camden N J. City 6s. 
150 Penna. R. KR, ist ectanee. 
000 Reading R. R. 7s, 1} 

Keading K. R. 


‘000 
000 Harrisburg and Lancaster R. RK. Ist Mort. 
0,000 Weat Jersey RK. R.7 
000 Hestonville, Mantes. and Fairmount K.R. 6s. 
0,000 American Steamship Bonds. 
100 shs. Commercial National Bank. 
16 shs. Continental Hotel Co Rta 
Goes, eoccceesssce cocese coseses £443,993 08 
MARKET VALUE. ...... ——___ ss 437,105 00 
REINSURANCE DEPOSIT PREMIUMS. 356 25 


CASA, 
DAS OR BOWE. ccccces cnesrsscsoed $210,250 81 
Cash in hands of Agents........ 46,443 31 





ay 

5. 
* 
10. 
0. 


256,694 12 
— $3,363,445 78 
OFFICERS. 
ALFRED &. BAKER, President. 


THEO. M. REGER, GEORGE FALES, 
Secretary. Vice-President. 
BSAM.W.KAY, JAS.W. McALLISTER, 
Assistant Secretary. 2d Vice-President, 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 363, Ws, 22 and ren Breet: Broadway, Cor 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS | $4,827,176 53. 
fentares 3 of of this Com: 
LUTE SECURITY, BOON RON SAb Re MANAGEM 
and LIBERALITY TO 
All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes lesued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, ° 
GEKO. BURFORD Actuary 


1878. 


“THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -_- 1,104,481.36 


Wu, @, ae +s A gue D1 D paws, Pree, 














QUINCY MUTUAL 
Fire Insurance Company. 


Cash Fund, Nov. 1st, 1877 ... .. ..... 
Surplus over Re-insurance, over.. 8393: itt 
50 per cent. dividend paid on all ozpising 5-vear pol- 


icies, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and per cent. on all 
others. 


Mere and over 
3500, ow . fividends to polleyholders: 
None but the gefes classes of risks taken 
Ww. a ~sguag Pres. and Treas, 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND ot. 
LOCAL AGENTS in VERY TOWN. 


NIGKERBOCGKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GBKO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
EB. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNBON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 
144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


F.'S. WINSTON, President; 
ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-Presiden. 
| F. Luoyp, Secretary, 
H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMORT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’yand Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES I8SUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitled te the 
**NousForfeiture Law of Meine. 
AGENCIES IN AL, THR PRINCIPAL “OvrTea 
AND TOWNS, 














31 





1849. 


T 8T., 


y- 
etary. 
rector. 
ier. 


MENT 
te the 
” 


OVTTRA 





January 24, 1878.] 
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HOME | 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


135 BROADWAY. 
FoktY-NInTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of tre Compary on the first 
day of JANUARY, 1878. 


OFFICE, No. 


CASH CAPITAL, bd “ a * 
Reserve for Reinsurance, - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends, - ° - 


Net Surplus, - ba : 
TOTAL ASSETS, - _ = 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


United i aa Stocks (market. value) 
Bank Stac 

state and: City Bonds 

Loans on Stocks Sagente on Geman (market value wn 
nterest due on Ist January, 1 

Balance = — - Agents 





_t: H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


Fiftv-second “Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Nene and etiam és, being first lien on Real — ne 84,298,200) 


$3,000,000 00 
1,836,432 31 
256,391 42 
1,016,703 02 





34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post-Office Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 








OFFICE No. 510 WALNUT STREET. 


Bonds and Mortgages, being all first 


moertgages on improved property..... $417,007 00 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881........ 152,250 00 
United States 6 per cent. loan, I881_....... 31,960 00 
Philadelphia City loans . .... .... .- .... 149,658 59 


Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 

more Kailroad Company stock.. .... 15,250 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baiti- 

more Railroad Company 6 per cent. 


MOBO — neces. ccccrccccccccsccsccccooes 10,500 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company first 

Ei css. | s, sccnpauttaenanen 11,550 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company eon- 

solidated sixes loan. see” Meeeke 25,760 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company Navy 

Vard sixesloan.... 9 © .....uee 10,000 60 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co ‘om- 

pany consolidated sevens loan........ 20,000 00 
Delaware Railroad Company mortgage 

BIOS DORR ..000...ccccccccecs coosee 15,300 00 
Philadelphia and Erie Ratiroad Com- 

pany first mortgage sixes loan..... .. 25,750 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Company 

first mortgage sixes luan............... 42,000 00 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company first 

mortgage sixes loan —......., .-.+++- 35,970 00 


Lehigh Valley Railroad Company con- 

solidated moitgage sixes loan..... 21,120 Ov 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mt. Joy, and 

Lancaster Ratlroad Company first 


mortgage sixes loaMm............eeeeeeee 20,600 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Com- 

pany first mortgage sevens loan...... 25,625 00 
Weat Jersey Railroad Company consol 

idated mortgage sevens loan,,......... 9.300 00 


Pennsylvania and New York Canal and 
Railroad Company seven per cent. 





Cesctbetensesebecsns . Scene ouces 06 ‘26,640 00 
United Companies of New Jessey con- 

solidated mortgage sixes loan......... 60,900 00 
Southern Central Railroad Company of 

New York second mortgage sevens 

GPG, inne adddscdmnnscdesins 20,000 00 
American Steamship Co any of Phil- 

adelphia 6 per cent. loan... .... ....... 11,100 00 


Schuylkill Navigation Company second 
REUEEEEESS 8 saacacy Sedbdesce on 7,560 00 


Scbuylkill Navigation Company first 
mortgage loan. ..... 





iiaiiael siabinind 7,291 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

first mortgage sixes loan 17,200 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 

an eehte esdecicsende... sesescs 29,870 00 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- 

pany first mortgage sixes loan Pee 7,300 00 
Delaware Division Canal Company 6 per 

COMS. LODR. ceccccccccccccccccs 16,000 00 
Phfladelphia and Reading Coal and Tron 

Company seven per cent. loan ‘atee 12,000 00 
Harrisburg City sixes loan........... ..... 18,000 00 
St. Louis City sixes loan 25,000 00 
Delaware State sixes loan... 21,000 00 
Camden County sixes loan... 15,300 00 
Cincinnati City 7 3-108 loan. 38,000 00 





Cincinnati City sevens loan.. ....... ..... 10,000 00 
Cincinnati City sixes loan..... 





een ee 6600 12,000 00 
Pittsburgh City sevens loan, .. ..,,...... 62,500 00 
Newark City sevens loan..... ....... .., 22,600 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock.................., 22,780 00 
Manayunk Gas Company stock............ 1,000 00 
Real Kstate........ .. 96,700 00 
I IB iii dein 6 6éviccgeses. sce 15,364 39 
Bills Receivable....... 1,000 00 
Cash in Managers’ hands. 000 ses cegteeere 53 110 94 
Cash in Bank and Office................. iin 34,679 44 

$1,704,481 36 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. @. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


January Ist, 1878, 


eon LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
SM | 1 
WM. WALKER, President. 











Net ASSETS, January 1st, 187 1877 $13,871,040 81 
Deduct Surplus to be Distributed. . 577,857 60 
L@aving..... 1. cee ceeeicee cecececeecees 13,200,183 31 


REINSURA! NCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
cyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption and continuance of athoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 


2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is com ted is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s dger. his item is not availed of in 
the capital as sabove presented. 

For pam phiets and bay tes giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 

Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y, 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D,, Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January Mtb, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following statement of tts 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

ist January, 1876, to 3lst December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

January, 1876......... eocecccccsece waaneuns . 3,172,260 7 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... $7,101,457 78 


No Policies have been issued upon ute 
nor upon Fire disconnected with 


Premiums marked 4 from im January, 
1876, to 3ist December, 1876......06......4. $5,061,006 12 


Losses paid during the same period...... $1,965,198 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,.. $1,008,410 35 





bi - Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


REPORT OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 


EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. Mth, 1877. 
The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 
This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 
The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847 84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and ev. ry piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character,and are worth $580,515.74 more than cost. 
The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, ber,and d ination 
of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
allitems of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums have been 
made and are on file in the Department, 





LIABILITIES. 
Every item of Yability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, acopy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be true to the letter, and no other liabilities were found to exist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments—Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conauct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held to a rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread culiusion among many employés, ali of whem were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company 
were prompt in furnishing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly establishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received, 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation tn stating that this great corporation 
is entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 






























United States and State of cow. Fest 

Stoek, City, Bank, and other 8: $11,068,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 1,779,300 00 
Real Kstate and Bonds and Mortgage 267,000 00 
Interest and sundry notes and claims ‘due 

the Company, estimated at....... 402,360 19 
Premium Notes a _ — it 







vable. 
Cash in Bank... seteee eee 


Total Amount of Assets... 










Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi. 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


J.D. JON FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. 
W. H. H. MOORE, DOLPH LEMOYN#E, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
te NS eA 
GORDON W. BURNHAMJAMES ES G. DE FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, RED’K CHAUNCEY, 
M. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. Low ADAM T. SACKETT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE GRaY, 
ROYAL PHELPS D W. CORLIES 
RHOMANE TOUNGS, se BAe 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, WILLI 


H, 
a - KING. 


CHARLES P: BURDETT 


J. D. JONBS, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
















ASSETS. 
Real Matate......cccccocccccccccccccces $2,473,087 ou 
Bonds and Mortgages «+ 17,205,232 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Company 
Cost Value. Market Value. 
Mavohamta’ Gamit, TW. W., GOO... ccccccccccccccce ccccsccsccssesecececs cco $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., StOCK.........06.6.6 0 ceeecees 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., 8t0CK .........e.eeceee eevee . 1,470 00 1,470 00 
American Exchange Bank, N. Y., stoc malian os 10,125 00 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., 8tOCK.........cccceeseeeesees Pe ager 5,881 25 6,400 00 
United States Bonds ‘ 3,792,113 97 3,892,763 34 
Central Park Loan.. weed < 25,233 75 26,750 00 
Delaware and Hedsce Canal Company eek... aaeee .. 44,800 00 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds . 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds ...............cceeee oe 549,967 10 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds....... 41,104 00 42,000 00 
New York City consolidated bonds 645,506 25 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated bonds 113,928 75 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds gadegecdscouans 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Katlroad bonds................-. 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds..............-. ssecsccdeenceleenee Ge 1,178,333 33 
I aa ci accacasanccacdccndaucnctenddadnbdédedandadddsededas 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
nti dndcndddaddndneguddssiecsocvadendsnteunesnadceddccs 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers Town bonds 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds........... 2 129,875 00 131,210 00 
I iano ed cscccesnctcccccncccccewes ae ... 77,600 00 80,000 00 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds baa oe 9.519 92 10,155 00 
I Ns ncndcnsevcedseddasoxcedeeneened aan aa 5,000 00 5,000 00 
Richmond City bonds.. dhua .. 46,250 00 56,500 00 
T bonds #,000 00 3,000 00 ° 
cc cicdgcentcndenucccddcsck uiduaddescsccsenséussavieansanies 2,73 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds F 15,540 00 
South Carolina bonds ‘ 8,960 00 
a sceccnndccccecccssscQesde sesscccccsceacsedees ae caecue 15,285 71 20,000 00 
Wi tddcbindesecnedanindssactasscsacdcascacensasesedecccsnctosnsesas $9,730,525 91 $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 
Premium Notes and Loans..,...... 62.0... ce eee eee 781,585 39 
Cash in Bank and Trust © ompanies.. Paees ik ee ate 1,427,933 18 
Interest due and accrued on Bonds and Mortgages paedgdeideaaens’ aa, quaqeseeeeradectntauce << us 224,052 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds........ ......ecceee coos 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans 25,719 37 
Rents due and accrued..,,....... ie tddiggie pid addestidee, udubadeadaediad disuesssaddemdeedee 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported... +: 60*eeee8e 
Premiums deferred,,....0.... .--seeeeeeeeeee edédtevss eos Sn ae 
OG ccccccccse cc cocccccccccccscccccess + cee coescegeccoccesceseeces sbaeoncecse aeaadenad $557,722 55 
Deduct 20 per cent. estimated cost of collecting above. Diideadasaees eaucee eeese - 101,544 51 
Net QMOUNE,...-000 covccece pidasins bbeatousenaetbbasiedehads Catddineqaeste Getvedanteds. 0 enetdececan4 446,178 04 
Total aAMICCOd ASSCES. 2.2.00 cccccccrcccccccccccrcccceretecncceeeeestann, Cr eneserenee eres eeceeseees $32,945,621 
ITEMS NoT ADMITTED 
Papeete TRAP ao oa0000000006ccccc50008c: secccccccccsssoceeesesscoccsese encceaccccecs cece 
Cost value of Real Estate over present appraised values bedassaceccs ° 
Loans on Mortgage in excess Of Present VAlUE ......6ccccececreeeeeen ester en eneeneneeere sees . 
conn cnckcicndacécccddncssccccns ccqctasatanscdsausshnaseacsicandasccucccecdsasussgelentemienunald 254,248 15 
Wotmd Geroes ASSO. ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccovcescossossccesccccccsccccsocsscosssogoveesssosed $33,199,869 
LIABILITIES. 
Deach Losses and Matured Endowments not due..............cceeccceeeeeereeeeees eeeeeeneweneenseeens 









Death Losses and Claims resisted...............cceceeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Premiums paid in advance deus 
Estiu ated Liability on Lapsed Policies................+++ 
Net Reinsurance Reserve....... ecaepncecinesdhesgecescessos 








W. M. H. MOORS, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. BAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 





JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent, 
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farm and Garden. 


MANGEL WURZEL BEETS. 


I wish to describe how I raise this very val- 
uable root crop, and give a few reasons why I 
adopt the course of culture I have, leaving 
room for each reader ‘to think their own 
thought”? in the matter, and follow or not as 
they see cause. 

I tilla farm-garden, a single acre of good 
clay loam, which descends five feet in a bun’ 
dred, and it is moderately dressed with stable- 
manure in the spring, by spreading ovt well 
and plowing ia five or six inches deep, The 
dressirg gets a coat of air-slaked lime immedi- 
ately before turning under. I also use bone- 
flour and unleached wood-ashes on the surface 
before I harrow or smooth off. For beets, 
renew the process, bone and ashes first and 
the lime last, before harrowing; then smooth 
with a drag and back of the harrow, through 
which the teeth project one inch. Then the 
whole is hand-raked and leveled. 

My beet-bed is 180 feet long and 23 feet 
wide, one-twelfth of an acre, and has eleven 
drills, 160 feet long and two feet apart—1,760 
feet of drill, exactly one-third of a mile. This 
bed 's spaced off and staked top and bottom, 
and then lined, three rows at a time, raked 
fine and smooth lengthwise the lines, and is 
ready tosow. Lown a seed-sower, of course; 
but keep it invariably up in the attic, out of 
everybody's way and out of mischief. L can’t 
afford to sow a gill of gocd seed in one rod, 
and theu skip three rods to balance the ac- 
count. My seed-sower goes with me alway; 
but I use a marker, with whick I mark by these 
lines 161 holes to each line, or for 1,771 beets, 
The marker is a strip of hard wood, 11¢ inch, 
3 inches wide, 54g feet long, carrying five 
teeth, which project downward 1!¢ inch, the 
first tooth being one foot from its center to 
the end of the strip and the last one six inch- 
es from the otherend. This gives five teeth, 
ove foot apart from center to center, The 

cross-bar or handle of this marker is two and 
one-half feet aboye the peg-strip, supported 
by two good uprights, tenoned and braced 
strongly. I measure and mark with this, set- 
ting it down well with my foot each time; 
then drop two seeds in each place and cover 
with the foot, hand, or hoe, and so proceed till 
the bed is finished. I leave the stakes, so that 
{ can find the rows with the lines at any time, 
and rake down the weeds, if they come first. I 
fill all vacancics with seed as s00n as discoy- 
ered, 

This method saves fifty per cent. of seed, 
gives you the very best plants in the right 
place, allows two square feet for every beet, 
grows them of uniform size, allows also of 
rapid weeding with the rake, hoe, cultivator, 
or harrow, pleases you every time you see it, 
gratifies all the neighbors at very small cost, 
helps your credit as a careful, thoughtful man, 
who wastes nothing nor expects to cheat old 
Motber Earth inany way. This isthe way I 
raise Yellow Glebe Mangel, and, as I get 1,700 
beets, averaging five pounds each, I am well 
content, Three pounds each is a good crop— 
thirty tons, or 1,000 bushels per acre, Raise 
roots; be sure to. Double up the corn. Be 
sure to do that, too.—Juntor, in ‘ Maine Farm- 
er,”? 





FARMING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Boston Herald isso much astonished and 
dumbfounded at the statement of The Ameri- 
can Cultivator, that the crops of Massachusetts 
average thirty-three per cent. larger in yield 
and fifty per cent. greater in value than the 
average of thoee in the whole country, that it 
even pronounces it ‘‘ arrant nonsense and writ- 
ten with a purpose to deceive.” 

By consulting the annexed table, compiled 
from the report of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for 1876, the alleged deception can be de- 
tected, if it existe : 








ee 44% 5 49 
Products & = ay . 6 £a8 s 
m fy gx ESRF E. by RERE 
1876, - 37 3 32 34 sid 35 
= SS $5 5% SS ess 

ae ol a = oa ~ ~ - 

Indian corn.... 3% 26 75 37 $26.25 $9.69 24 31 
Wheat .......- 18 10 $130 $103 23.40 10.86 86 93 
OBES coccccccccee SO 26 51 35 15.30 8.44 22 26 
Barley,......... 25 22 90 66 22.50 14.56 45 50 
Potatoes ...... 100 71 83 63 83.00 48.14 5 ol 
Tobacco, P »..1640 705 00 07 154.16 52.33 10 06 
Per Per 


acre, acre. 
19.88 12.49 10.37 8,10 


Notwithstand nied ie se ies are less favor- 
able in their exhibit of Massachusetts agricul- 
ture than the state census returns for 1875, yet 
even here we find that the corn crop of Massachu- 
setts was 39 per cent, greater in yield and 102 
per cent. greater in value than the average 
crop in the whole United States; the wheat 
crop was 80 percent. greater in yield and 26 
per cent. in value} oats, 25 per cent. in yield 
and 45 in value; barley, 13 per cent. in yield 
and 37 in value; potatoes, 40 per cent. fn yield 


All crops.. 


‘ 
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and 32 per cent. in value; while tobacco 
shows 138 per cent. greater in yield with 29 
per cent. in value over the average of the 
whole country. Again, taking the value of all 
the principal crops produced on the farm, and 
those of Massachusetts averaged per acre an 
excess of 59 per cent. over the average of all 
the states, 91 per cent. over that of Kansas, 
and 145 per cent. above the average per acre of 
the great State of Illinois. Do these facts in- 
dicate barrenness, sterility, worthlessness in 
Pastern farms ? 
hc 


THE SUPERB CROP OF 1877. 


THERE ought to be golden figures in which 
to write the records of the superb crop of 1877. 
It foots up the wonderful total of 325,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 1,280,000,000 of egrn. 
In 1868 the figures were 224,036,000 and 906,- 
527,000 bushels, respectively ; and last year 
they were 286,000,000 and 1,300,000,000. The 
exports for the year ending last month were, 
as estimated, 54,000,000 bushels of wheat and 
65,000,000 of corn ; but to this last item ought 
to be added that which goes abroad in the com- 
pressed form of pork, our exportation of hogs 
reaching 4,000,000 annually. The shipments 
of grain will be much larger this year. New 
wheat is rapidly coming in from the West. 
Doring the four weeks ending October 6th the 
receipts of wheat at Western Jake and river 
ports were 13,099,375 bushels, against 7,157,597 
for the corresponding period last year, and all 
the shipments show a similar increase. All 
this promises a golden future for our people. 

England’s increase of importations during 
the year just closed was nearly as large as 
her average of importations during the last 
Cecade. Out of a total of 80,000,000 bushels 
received from foreign parts ,000,000 came 
from this country. The Continental countries 
will turn to us largely, also, for their grain 
supplies. All this is as encouraging to our 
merchants as to our farmers, for, when once 
the crops are fairly in motion toward the 
other side of the Atlantic, all who touch them 
will reap a benefit and business will be fairly 
revived. It is comforting to note that there 
has been again at the port of New York in 
the receipts of grain, 31,323,315 having been 
received here, as against 23,212,318 at Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Last year the 
difference in receipts was less than 4,000,000 
bushels, and now it is double, All these 
indications of returning prosperity will be 
gladly welcomed by our citizens, and cannot 
fail to have a good effect in restoring business 
confidence. The superb crops are a very solid 
foundation upon which to build for the future. 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


Tue following items of interest to poul- 
try keepers are from the December issue of 
the Poultry World : 


“In building new hen-houses, we deem it 
well to recommend, for ecouomy’s sake, that 
the walls be carried up not too high from the 
ground. The inside of a fowl-house need not 
be over seven or eight feet high at the eaves 
on either side—with a ‘one-third pitch’ above 
this for the roof, If the building has only a 
‘shed’ roof, or one slant of covering, the back 
wall may be three to five feet high, and the 
front seven or eight feet from the sills. 

‘*Tn all cases look well to the means of hav- 
ing the building thoroughly ventilated, when 
desired. An opening in the ridge for this pur- 
pose, or one at both sides of the house under 
the eaves, is best. Have a screen, trap-door, 
or slide inside, that may be raised or shut at 
will conveniently in very cold weather. There 
will come very sharp or stormy nights in win- 
ter, when there must be no opening in the house 
to admit the snow, sleet, or bitter, frosty alr. 

‘*Clear rye-bran alone should never be fed 
to fowls, on account of its swelling and caking 
in mass in the crop, and proving fatal to 
chicken life not infrequently. It will thus 
sodden and increase in bulk very rapidly before 
digesting, causing rupture of the crop, if any 
great quantity has been eaten. A neighbor, we 
recollect, in a hurried way mixed a large pan- 
ful with water and placed the mess before a 
nice flock of three quarters grown chickens, 
leaying them to enjoy the feed at their leisure. 
He drove away in the wagon, and after an 
absence of a few hours returned, to find his 
birds scattered about, dead, in his yards. It is 
very good when mixed with wheat-bran and 
oat-meal or corn-meal; but by itself it should 
not be fed to fowl stock. 

‘Fowls drink water freely; but they know 
just how much they need, and when they have 
access to the fluid, clean, sweet, and fresh, they 
imbibe no more than fis good for them, It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to mix your dough too 
thin and sloppy at the morning feeding. 

Have the meal well scalded, and feed the mix- 
ture to the stock stiff and dry, comparatively, 
This feed should generally be composed of 
both corn and rye-meal, with vegetables—say 








one-third each. In our own practice we have 


found this preferable, both for the birds and as’ 


an economical provision, for the old or the 
growing stock: A little pepper occasionally 
in this dough, and always salt, will improve 
the mess. 

‘Calves’ or sheep’s Hghts and livers, which 
can always be obtained in the market-houses 
for a few cents apiece, are valuable to feed 
fowls, for two reasons—they are devoid of 
bones, and they closely resemble insect diet. 
We advise the cooking of any sort of meat food 
always,’’ 


.».-A correspondent of The Garden gives 
his experience in forcing asparagus, which we 
give, on the principle that what a man says he 
has done is worth a whole chapter of ‘bow 
you may do it’’: ‘* Asparagus may be ob- 
tained a month before it is ready out-of-doors, 
as follows: About the middle of February 
place some movable wooden frames over a 
permanent bed of it, and with a few barrow- 
loads of warm manure and leaves make up a 
lining all around the bed, and cover its sur- 
face with dry hay. Then put on the lights 
and keep them closed for three weeks, when 
the heads will begin to appear. The hay 
should then be cleared off, and a little air 
given on every favorable opportunity. Under 
tbis treatment I have cut my first asparagus 
on March 20th, and since that date I have cut 
several hundreds of beautiful heads, and still 
they promise to be sufliciently abundant to 
keep up a good supply until the out-door crop 
is ready. By this plan the bed, which does 
not experience any disturbance, will last a 
great number of years, provided its produce 
is not cut too Jate. Cutting should cease 
and the glass be removed directly the out-door 
crop is ready. 


.. Agricultural Experiment Stations in the 
United States are still in their infancy, but 
promise a brilliant future. Only two have as 
yet been successfully inaugurated, says The 
Agriculturist—one in Connecticut and one in 
North Carolina, Several of our leading uni- 
versities, agricultural schools, and bureaus 
and boards of agriculture have been doing 
excellent work in this direction, notably the 
Bussey Institution, of Harvard University, and 
the Georgia Bureau of Agriculture, 


..* This {8 a good way to start tuberoses. 
{ plant them,”’ says a correspondent of Vicks’s 
Floral Guide, “in old tomato cans, without 
punching any holes for drainage, set them on 
the mantel over the kitchen range, and keep 
warm and wet. When well started, I move 
them to a cooler place, and at the proper time 
set them out in the garden. In this way I 
have raised during the past two years vigorous 
plants, yielding from twenty to thirty-five 
blossoms each,”’ 


.-»-lt is not advieable to force, by excessive 
manuring and thinning out, mangels and 
turnips to attain to monstrous size. Over- 
grown roots contain an excessive proportion 
of water, are inferior in flavor, and do not 
keep. Besides, an acre of very large roots 
generally yields less actual nutriment than 
an acre of moderate-sized ones, of much less 
gross weight. 


...-A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
says the secret of guarding squashes from in- 
sects consists in planting as late as the 15th 
or 20th of June, so as to bring the plants up 
after squash maggots have settled forthe sea- 
son somewhere else. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


*J.M. THORBURN & CO’s NEW YORK 
combined Catalogue of Vegetable, Agricultural, Tree 
and Sbrub, and Flower SHEDS tor 1878 mailed free 
on application. 


NEBRASKA, 


All about its soil, its crops, its lands, and its peo» 
ple. More information for persons who contemplate 
going West than any other way. Beautifully print- 
ed in magazine form and elegantly illustrated. Only 
agricultural publication in Nebraska. Having the 
largest circulation, it is the best advertising medium 
west of the Missouri River. Sent, postpaid, for six 
montbs on receipt of one dollar, 

Address 











NEBRASKA FARMER, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


E. K. THOMPSON'S | 


7) AROSMA 
WOELUF 


ACK ACHE 


Liver and Kidney Cure. © 


A — REGENERATOR AND Ls caatend 
F THE LIVER AND KIDNEY 
aunnadin r dat Washingt oa Cc.) 
Prepared by E K. THOMPSON, Wholesale 
Druggist, Titusville, Pa. 








sale b neer 4 Bullymor one , well & 
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FILWANGER a eee 
A FARM AND HOME 


OF YOUR OWN. 


Now is the Time to Secure It. 


ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 
FOR AN ACRE 

of the best Land in America, 2,000,000 Acres 
IN EASTERN NEBRASKA, 


on the line of the 


Union Pacific Railroad, 
NOW FOR SALE. 


10 Years’ Credit Given. Interest Only 6 Per Cent. 

These are the ouly lands FOR SALE on the line of 
this GREAT RAILROAD, the WORLD’S HIGHWAY. 

Send tor THE NEW “ PIONEER,” the best paper for 
those seeking new homes ever published. Full in- 
tormation, with maps, sent FREE. 


0. F. DAVIS, 


Land Agent U. P. R. R., OMAHA, NEB. 





EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN? 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT, ; 
PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE, 
Or GARDENING FOR PLEASURE, 


(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant “ Seed —s without 
Plate, free to al 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 


Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 


35 Cortlandt St., New York. 











Fifty pages—-300 Illustrations, with descriptions of 
thousands of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way uy (0 grow them—all for a TWOsCENT 
poote e stamp. ed in German and English. 

ick’s Have and Vegetable Garden, 50 cts. 
eal aper covers; in elegant on covers, $1. 

Vick k’s Itustrated Monthly Magazine, —32 
pages, fine Tilustrations, and. colored plate in every 
number. Price $1.25 ane | Five copies for $5.00. 

Address JAMES VIC K, Rochester, N. Y. 


ONEER Mixed Ready for the 





Brush. 
EPARED THE past I THE MAR- 
AINTS. WARRANTED. 


Body of same is LEAD and ZINC. We guarrantee 
our 


PIONEER PREPARED PAINTS 


to last and wear as long as strictly Pure White Lead. 
Testthem. Address, for sample-card and price, 


T. H. NEVIN & CO., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone SuperphosphateofLime. 
Ground Bone, Bone rncem = Flour. 


Now York ¢ Ofice be et Bre rout Street. 





tory, Newark 
we Farmers an Dealers are * inviked to send for 
Circular 
FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 


A NO. 1 FERTILIZER. 


ears’ 
successful use has ghowns it to be of a Very High- 
ent Qaalit oderate, lity and stand- 


y. Pri 
guaranteed. r forth r articul addr 
A auarantens., for durtngr parcloulars adden 
Windsor, Conn.; SHARPLESS & CARP iNT 59 
South Water St, Philadelphia; or H. OD- 
RUFF, Langsingburg. N. Y. 


ASE FOR WARMING DWELL- 


6 
URNING y 
OILERS 





HOT WATER. 


189 Comer Br Nas’ vork. 


. 
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MEDICAL 


PUBLIC NOTICE. 


1, JOHN HANNAS, being a Blacksmith by trade, 
had often felt the want of some means whereby 1 
could soften IRON at the forge, so that 1 could work 
it ata better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success, It wason one of 
these occasions that 1 discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 

I had a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION OF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my tools as I wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way. I had used everything that offered any hope or 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wors- 
ing with Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
could not prevent its coming in contact with my 
hands. 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my surprise, | 
found my crook d fingers straighten out, and I had 
as much use of them asever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family, 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: What had produced this 
wonderful effect? Every uct was recalled, and, after 
a bog | and careful investigation, I at last made up 
4 taind that my good fortune had been caused by 
ELECTRO BILICON. My next step was to discover 
some means by which I could combine this wonder- 
ful substance, so that everybody could use it. I 
made diligent search tlirough every book that 1 
thought*would throw any light upon the subject, and, 
at last, in a very old medical book, Lfound a way by 
which I could doit. The result was perfectly satis- 
factory, and I was able tomake a liniment the like 
the world has never seen before. I now began to 
ase about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

I had 4 neighbor living about a mile f-om my shop 
who had a lame knee. caused by the cords being con- 
tracted by, rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro Silicon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
=~, Po php as wellas ever. It had worked just 
as it did inmy case, producing a perfect cure. | 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends (for 
immiles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured without any ‘trouble. 
Finding that the Blectro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substaffce, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications in all external diseases occurring ip 
that noble animal. 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
pany, office 76 William St.. New York. 

AN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & Co., Chicago. 
Sola by all Draggists. 60 cents per bottle. 


DOCUTA 


SANDALWOOD 


Capsules possess greater power in restoring to 
health the mucous membrane of the urinary organs 
than Cubebs or Copaiba, They never produce sick- 
ness; are swift and sure and fast superseding all 
other remedies. Sixty Capsules cure safely in six 
or eight days. Noother medicine can do this. 
Beware of dangerous imitations. 


Sold by all Druggists. Ask for Circular, or write 
forone to DUNDAS DICK & CO., 35 Wooster 
Street, New York. 


"IT SAVED, MY LIFE" & 2205 srs 

Concentrated 
Syrup.” Dr. A. Eldridge and H. Bell, of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., ave given sworn statements of its 


saving their lives in obstinate Kidney Disease. 


A 6 ND is what patients say, after using 

beg Howe’s Concentrated Syrup. 
Death had been staring them in the face. Doctors 
had given them up to die of Liver Disease. 


WHAT SUFFERIN Ladies may avoid by a 
timely use of Howe's 
Concentrated Syrup for Weakness and Uterine Dis- 


eases and Periodic Irregularities, Ulceration of the 
Womb, and Diseases of Child-birth, Scrofula, ete. 


AS A MIRACLE so wonderful does Howe's 
q Concentrated Syrup cure 
old, obstinate Chronic Diseases—as Catarrh, Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Diseases of the Heart, ete. 
Sold by hee ay Address 
dn. C. B. HOWFE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Cancer 














w.J.P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. '. 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
Manufacture a superior at of Bells. 


Special attention given to C RCH BELLS. 
$2” Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 








BUCKEVE seul FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1637, 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary je Aas for Churches, 
Schools, Furma, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Sit, 102 E. 20.8t., Cincinnath 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
rift Per et “Onteee “Letts “and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies, 











OTIS & CORSLINE, 
$1 Powero’s Block, — 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacture every description of 
VITBI SA LT-GLAZED 














‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 


Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named 2n addition to 
the regular subscription price of THe INDB. 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist ..........ceccee eee 8 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly)... 
Atlantic Monthly............000 
Demorest’s Magazine....... aeaad 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 
“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 
Harper’s Magazine............065 
Harper’s Weekly..........seeee08 
Harper's BaSGr. ..occecccccccecess 
Home. Jourmal.........seeeeeeees 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 
engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden’’) 
Ladies’ Journal...........0see00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 
National Sunday-sehool Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 
Scribner’s Monthly............000 
Sunday Magazine.. ..........65- 
The Literary World (Monthly), 
See ee eoeece 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
EG COPING 6c ciccccscctanccanns 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 
International Review (new subs.). 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs, ) 
Forest and Stream,..........000. 
Eclectic Magazine........sseecees 
Waverley Magazine.............. 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 
“Wide Awake,’’ an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) .......83.00 


: 
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26 2 1.50 
13 “ “ . 0.75 
52 s after 3 months, 3.50 
53 . after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECKIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the dute of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail, 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. . 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 3787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If « person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is tuken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Advertisements. 'Last Page& Business Notice 


RUINO, .nbdicdbdedwicgsse . B®. onoccccccccessecss 

4times (one month)... 70c.| 4 times (one month) . 850, 
138 “ (three months).é6c./18 “ (three months).80c 
_.* be .600.|26 = “).15e. 
6&3 6 «(twelve “ »).50c./62 “ (twelve “ 658, 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 






1% “ (three months 

26 .“ (s x “ ‘ 

5 “ (twelve “ osee ++ B0e. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES..... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL ROEM... 290 DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS NOTIOES.,.......... FIFTY CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines, 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
*PaymenG for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 





PREMIUMS. — 
“BIOLOGY” AND “TRANSCENDENTALISM. 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Brotogy” and 
‘* TRANSCENDENTALISM,” as a premium, embodying, in a revised and cerrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are published, in handsome 
book form, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will mail a copy of either vol- 
ume, postpaid, to every subscriber to Tuk INDEPENDENT who remits us $3 for a year in 
advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, in advance, and we will send him THE 
INQEPENDENT for two years, and both volumes, postpaid. Subscriptions beginning Jan- 
uary Ist, or thereafter, can have Rev. Joseph Cook’s Monday Lectures from October 
11th for twenty: five cents extra. 


GRHAT PREMIUM. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well- 
known publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To each and every person, whether 
already a Subscriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s subscription in advance we 
will forward THE INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any one volume from 
the following list, also postage paid: 














1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages, ll. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, and American 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. Notes. 506 pages. 

& David Copperfield. 520 pages. 12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 514 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas 
7. Old Curlosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces, 530 pp. Stories. 356 pages. 

8. Little Dorrit. 504 pages. 15. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History 
9. Bleak House. 582 pages. ef England, Master Humphrey's Clock, etc. 
10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 pages. 560 pages. 


Zach additional Subscriber shall have an additional volume, postage paid. Each Sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, and soon, And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS s255 DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a chance to own the entire works of the 
greatest and most popular writer of the century. Each story is complete in one volume 
(some containing two or more stories), clearly printed from fine large type, on paper of 
extra quality, and beautifully bound in sage-green English cloth, ornamented in black 
and gold. Each volume furthermore contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, by 
the celebrated American Artist, Son. Eyrinar, Jr. The original cost of the —- 
ow alone was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. Of the illustrations Mr. 
ickens himself wrote: 


‘They are remarkable for a delicate perception of beauty, a lively eye for char- 
acter, a most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and a general modesty and propriety 


| which I greatly like.” 


The volumes cost $1.50 each in the bookstores, 


SEND IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS IMMEDIATELY. 


We are prepared to send this premium, direct from the Publishers (Lee & Shepard), 
all over the United States and the Canadas to the extent of 


100,000 Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these Books can be seen at our Office and delivered per- 
sonally to Subscribers when desired. The followimg Premiums given for one subscrip- 
tion, in advance, new or old: 


Moody and Sankey’s ‘“‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No, 2.” 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION,” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie 
Size, 26x36. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings published. It has a historic 
interest to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best portrait painters in the 
country (Frank B. Carpenter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln 
and his entire Cabinet, composed of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, 
Blair, and Smith. 

This engraving should find a place in every office or home in the country. 


“AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Stcel Engraving. Size, 
24x381¢. By Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent Authors of the 
United States. 

“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘« Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

‘‘Ex-Vice President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


Each of the above are the best pictures extant of the respective statesmen named 


“THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’ 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this Book have already been Distributed. 


This handsomely-bound volume of 860 pages contains more interesting and startling Facts, 
funny Stories, and remarkable Incidents in regard to Abraham Lincoln than can be found in any 
other book published, The author, Mr. Frank B. Carpenter, in the preface says that, while it was 
‘‘written in a spirit of enthusiasm and aficction, which there has been no effort to disguise, the 
book is, nevertheless, a simple matter-of-fact record of daily experience and observation, frag- 
mentary, but 1RUE in all essential particulars. There has been no disposition to select from, 
embellish, or suppress any portion of the material in my possession. The incidents given were 
not in any sense isolated exceptions to.the daily routine of Mr. Lincoln’s life. My aim has been 
throughout these pages to portray the man as he was revealed to me, without any attempt at 
idealization.” 

The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this 
gifted man. It gives a better insight into his “inner life’ than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published, 

This really wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) 
will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it will be given away as a pre- 
mium to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, 
in advance, , 

REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums are given away, postage prepaid, to any 
person payir g $3.00 for one year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, in advance, 


We do not give but ONE premium for ONE year’s subscription, 


Subscription, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. 


Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Post-office Box 2787,+ - « «= 251 Broadway, N. Xx. 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY'S 
Superior Electro Plated Ware. 
rang fy Bn 


reom 
» 13 jee 
FOR SALE ‘ine LEADING DEALERS. 


E. D. BASSFORD'S, 


Cooper Institute, New York City, 





New Iliustrated Priced Catalogue 
is a book of fifty closely-printed 
pages, quoting, with the size, ca- 
pacity, and style, the prices of about 
SIX THOUSAND items of House- 
furnishing Hardware, China, Class, 
Silver Ware, Cutlery, Cooking Uten- 
sils, Tabie Ware, Dinner, Tea, and 
Toilet Sets, Coal Vases, Fire Sets 
and Stands, and every kind of 
goods fer the furnishing of a house 
and table, from the plainest for 
every-day use to the richest and 
most elaborately decorated, all at 
prices a great deal below compet- 
itors’ figures, as will be seen by 
examination of Price-List, which, 
with Illustrated Catalogue, is 
mailed free on receipt of 3c. 
stamp. Goods carefully boxed and 
shipped to all parts. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 
Cooper institute, New York City. 


Please mention this paper. 


CARRIAGES. 


inclading 





ortment, 
BROUGH AMS, COUPES, LANDAUS 
LETT#S, BERLIN COAOE Hus, 
SENGER ROCKA 
VICTORIAS, Ke 
PHATONS. T WHITECHAPEL | CART 
DEPOT, BEACH, and NEWPORT WAGONS 
LADIES! PHETONS, Hn. BTC. 

AND MY FAMOUS 

CIRCULAR COMBINATION SPRING WARWICK 
and BUCKINGHAM BUGGIES, and FOUR-PASS- 
ENGER WARWICKS, with and without top. 


PHYSICIANS’ CARRIAGES in new designs, 
specially adapted to the Profession. 


BEFORE PURCHASING, PLEASE CALL 
AND EXAMINE MY STOCK. 


R. M. STIVERS, Manufacturer, 


144, 146, 148, 150, and 152 E. 3ist St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘¢Standard” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 
NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’8 Needles sold to the 
Genera! Trade by ee the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOU 
8 the ot CH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
Ric H Ch oago 
ui As the“ G oD RICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
ERGs” Needle, by C. W. 
ND aRD” Needle, by WM, BUT- 
TRRFIELD & CO. New Yo 
as DARD” Needle, by A. T.STOOPS, 
a 
‘eT A NDARD” Needle, by A.8. SPENCE 
renciegd, Cal. 
ANI bene” Needle, by HOUGH & 


DARD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 


“and Half. 





Ne ew Orleans, es 


A. THOMPSOR’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 


30 CLINTON ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 

plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, Met- 
toes, Bridal and Fancy Cakes, 
Flowers, Etc. 
Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and 
Glass furnished. 
Reliable Waiters Sent in all Cases, 


FUN AND INSTRUCTION. 


THE NEW GAME OF 
WORDS AND SENTENCES. 


Immensely fascinating and wonderfully instructive 
for an entire family. Far ahead of an exciting spell- 
ing-match every evening. 

"lain edition, 25 pgs. 
hinged wooden box, 50 cen 
MILTON, BRAD LEY & CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Ww. &B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 

Branch Warehouses: 8% 
and 87 Johp st., New York, 
and 197 Lake *%., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
UMPr, 
Hydraulic — Garden 
and 


Engines. 
Fixtures, Iron “Curbs, Yard 
~<a Street Washers, 


Worxs pgeersen IN 1833 
hest medal awarded 
m by the Universal _ 











_Taameiet edition, in 





hisition at Paris, rence, iD in 
1867 hee 
and Cen ee Aree 3. 








croll 
aws. 


Standard 
Machines. 





DEXTER. 


ewes. (Established 1846.) 
Pronounced THE VERY BEST by ane meng ea 
SAWYER, HOPE, and WASHBOURNE, 
suthors of Scroll Saw- s s 
ng - no we f ° 
rices, . v4 
Bend for of Designs. a Brattleboro, t. 








TRU ba Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


HIGHEST HONORS 
AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 





Antique and Modern Furniture. 
SYPHER & CoO., 


No. 593 Breadway, 


have ~veaeve f 
some splendic 
lows: 

From EUROPE: 

Dutch Inlaid, Marqueterie, Buhl, and French 
Carved Oak @urniture, Dutch Musical an 


received from Europe and China 
specimens of Furniture, etc., as fol- 


Automaro: Hall Clecks, French Partor an is an extract: 

Bracket Clocks, French and Ita hen Bronzes, “The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
Sevres. Dresden, and English Chinaware, | as the best Iustruments ata price rendering them 
Glassware. ssibie to a large class of purchasers, having & com- 


From CHINA 


ination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
A very large and elegant assortment of Teak- 6 


pleasing effects, containing many desira’ 


wooed furniture, in Tables, sofas, Chairs, | ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
Cabinets, Etageres, Stools, etc., etc. Hable to get out of order, all the boa being made 
Modern Furniture in Great Variety. three-ply, put together oom is RE ONLY em to 
either SheBk, swell, or s Y OR- 





GANS WARDED TH 
There aa 50,000 of our deena in this and 
the European countries in use, and they are so made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any climate, 
They contain a magniticent Chime of Bells, tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Keeds, producing wopnder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack, when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
yay and potneing Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
e Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
BHONINGER ORGANS the most substantial, 
ConVERICNS, and perfect Organ. 
ESTABLISHED 18584. 
We are re ured to appoint 4 few new Agents. 
A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-sehvols, 


F.W.WAHITE, MlnRoRS, 


GRAHAM, PICTURES, 
FRAMES, Etc. 


82 BOWERY. 


Teachers, Churches, and Lod ages 
BRANCH: a RK. — with Prices sent by mail 
407 Sixth Ave., 1 Door South of 25th Street ‘ 
Went Side. *) B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 





97 to 123 Chestnut &t., New Haven, Conn. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our Newand Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th to 6th Sus., K. R., N.Y. 





SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warvamsed PURE we BITE LEAD, well known 
brow New England as the WHITEST, 
FINE ” a BEST. 
aul oe TAPE %-in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 
cks. 
tor PiBson, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
on ry ilde 
PIP of any size or thickness. 
s Saec. market prices for goods of equal quality 
FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SeaLem MARS. 








ESTEE 


FALCON PEN. 


OF So 0 
ony ecm Co. UR EUPIA EE 


WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE 


“ae CARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


LUGCATO’S PATENT PAPYROGRAPH 


is anew invention for the rapid predentin of fac-simile conles of any Writ- 
ing, Drawing, or other work which can be done with pen and in 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


Circulars, Music, ete. are first written upon a sheet of paper, in the usual 
way, and from this written sheet 


500 COPIES PER HOUR 
may be printed upon any kind of dry paper, or other material, in a commen Copying Press, 
THIS Is TAE MOST SIMPLE, RAPID, AND ECONOMICAL PROCESS YET DISCOVERED. 


Thousands tre already in successful use in Government Offices, Colleges, Academies, Public and Pri- 
vate Scnools, Kailway and Insurance Offices. Also by business men, clergymen, Sunday-schoo! superin- 
tendents, missionaries, and others. 

he simmons Hardware Oo., of St. Louis, says of it: * on Eyorconraph, purchased some time since, 
gives entire satistaction. Wou 1d not be without it for $1,000 a y 
For specimens of work, price-list, etc. address, with —. 


THE PAPYROGRAPH CO., NORWICH, CONN., 
43 and 45 Shetucket Street. 


~ REMINGTON’S 


Breech- Loading 
Deuble-Barreled 


CUN. 

















LOCA’ L AGENTS WAREE 









Remington's. 


Prices: Steel Barrels, 
Barrels, $50 and 860; 
Barrels, $75; Damascus Barrels, $85. 
feres the American Sportsman, combin' 
most desirable features of the best imported, together 
with some valuable improvements not found in any 
other. Top-Lever, Snap-Agction, om For sale by the trade everywhere. 
HE Rep AND GUN, Mov. 5 18th, 1876. 
THE REMINGTON GUN ee a H, x Gildersieeve, of th ake this Teams, 1874, 1875, and 1876, 
Lieut.-Col Twelfth Regiment, thus writes, under date of cumeniae 10th : 
* T have just returned f mee pe the Big A ware I have been gunning for ducks. I wot for the first 
time the Remington 10-gauge gun I[ purebased m you summer. My success with it was exce In 
7 edament. its shooting os capacity cannot be ei 1 want no better gun, and, if I ‘aia IL don’t believe I 
oon d find it, even among the expensive grades of English H. A. GILDERSLEEVE.” 
Manufactured by BH. REMINGTON. & SONS, 281 and a 268 Broadway, New York. P.-O. Box 3904, 
ARMORY, ILION, N. ¥, Cut this out and send for llustrated Catalogue and Treatise on Rifle Shoot- 
ing. Chicago, 237 State Street. » 146 T t Street. Baltimore, 47 North Charles Street. Sg. 
Louis, 609 North Fourth Street. 


5; Twist 
mhnsved 
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SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Spoons and Forks of the Best 


pr» | made. 


Shee SILVER-PLATED “WARE 


Simpson, Hal, Miler & Co. 


Jas. York. 
alli natord, 


nn. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. 


CHICAGO WEEKLY POST! 


One Copy, 1 year, Postage Paid, 75 cents. 
Same terms to Agents as Jast year. Address 


THE POST, 88 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Salesr 
Factory 








| BELL, 


MERCHANT TAILOR. 
NO. 35 UNION SQUARE, 
is vos uel up the Ri vely +4 OVERCOATS for $50 to 


usua abice ices, ¥ oon 
Its 0 roe ‘5; usual prices, $90 to $100. 
pie GONAL suits, $00 to $75; ueual prices, 5 to 


BUSINESS SUITS, $50 to $65; usual prices, $70 to 
ENGI. 7a _arcasmas PANTS, $12 to $15; usual 


pric’s, $16 
SAvaMALa, “TRIMMINGS, AND WORKMAN- 
SHIP FIRST CLASS. 





HCUSSBIONS, FE 


biG, sone D ens and Martregces, of 77raep. Bee 


all gradés, at 
anal St.. Lt v. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring san 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improwng and 
nvigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. Atthe same time, it does not 
eontain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Oongress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
eare has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuite bottle of this water has our name 
and the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
giass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


~ HELP 


FOR THE 


HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep them 
in a clean, moist, and healthy condition, absolutely 
preventing corns, cont eet, quarter-cracks, 
and scratcnes. The moist sponge is held secure! 
the bottom of the foot, keeping = frog in a heal hy. 
natural condition. They can be u tor a Stuffi 
Boot, and do not cost one-fourth ¢ a5 much as the o a 
1 Holder and 


Address 











foot. Send for descrivtive circular, with list of 
testimonials from the leading horsemen and veteri- 
pary po of the country. I have also a valuable 

Spone, iniment for bad a which I will forward 
with Cooler, at $1.00 per quart bottle. Liberal 
terms and oceans territory given to Agents. 

. B.D PER, 

‘193 Washington St., Chicago. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








Vo a 


FADE MARK 


3 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, asin theent- — 


